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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE President has appointed the Board of Inter- 

State Commerce Commissioners, and the appoint- 
ments have given universal satisfaction. Even the 
most intense anti Administration organs have either 
commended the President’s action or said nothing. 
Judge Oooley, of Michigan, who heads the list, and 
is appointed for the longest term, is a distinguished 
jurist, well known in law literature, in practice, 
and on the bench; he is Judge Gresham’s recently 
appointed Receiver of the Wabash system ; in politics 
he is a Republican. Mr. Morrison is the late Demo- 
cratic leader in the House of R« presentatives, and a 
man whose honesty and integrity are eonceded by 


_ his political opponents, though he is without railroad 


| 


experience. Mr. Schoonmaker isa prominent Demo- 
crat of New York State, and has been its Attorney- 
General. Mr. Walker, of Vermont, is known in New 
England as an eminent railroad iawyer, who has 
always held to the doctrine of Government control of 
the railroads, and is the father of the Vermont Rail. 
road Oommission bill. Mr. Bragg, of Alabama, has 
been for four years President of the Alabama State 
Railroad Oommission. All five are men of unpur- 
chasable integrity, and believers in the principle on 
which the Inter State Commission bill ia founded. 
This bill is already beginning to bring forth good 
effects. How much the Board of Commissioners can 
really do remains to be determined. This is, how- 
ever, really a secondary question. It is beginning to 
serve as a means of directing and making efficacious 
public sentiment ; it is a mill race through which the 
before idle public opinion is directed to practical ends. 
It is already announced that the system of rebates, 
a common instrument of favoritism, will be abolished 
on the great trunk lines; that passes will be with- 
drawn after the 1st of April; that the roads will 
apply the principles of the bill to commerce within 
the State as well as to inter State commerce. The 
roads, too, are pushing forward with great energy 
plans for so lighting and heating the cars that a rail. 
road accident shall not necessarily be followed by a 
cremation of the wounded and the imprisoned living ; 
we attribute their energy in this direction partly to 
the fact that there is a Natioral Commission which 
can give voice to the public demand for public safety. 
Ten years ago it was an open question whether 
the railroads would control the people or the people 
the railroads; that is not a question any longer. 
Some jiurnals whose business it is to amuse the peo- 
ple (for they have lost the power to frighten them) by 
crying ‘‘ Wolf! wolf!” on all occasions, expect that 
the roads will combine to carry the next Presidential 
election. We do not believe that there is the least 
probability of such a combination, nor of its success 
if the combination were made. Mr. Blaine’s Del- 
monico dinner of railroad magnates was one of his 
unlucky incidents in the Jast eampaign. © 


It looks as though the Republican party was begin- 
nirg to take hold of the temperance question in real 
earnest, and upon a platform of restriction and regu- 
lation as against prohibition on the one side and free 
liquor on the other. In New York State the H'gh 
License bill bas passed the Assembly by a substan- 
tially strict party vote; and the last indications are 
that it will command the entire Republican vote in 
the Senate, and have against it the entire Democratic 
vote. It is not a very broad or bold measure, for it 
applies only to the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
aud therefore enlists against it only the liquor traffic 
of those two cities. In passing through the House it 
received some important amendments; as it now 
stands before the Senate, it contains the following 
provisions : 

1. Liquor license, to sell liquors of any kind to be 
drunk on the premises, not less than $1,000. 

2. Wine and beer license, to sell malt liquors and 
wine to be drunk on the premises, not less than $100. 

8. Storekeeper’s liquor license, to sell liquors of 
avy kind not to be drunk on the premises, not less 
than $100. 

4, Storekeeper's beer license, to sell malt liquors 
and wine not to be drunk on the premises, not less 
than $100. | 

6. Druggist's license, to druggists and apothecaries, 
to zell liquors of any kind for medicinal, mechanical, 
and chemi¢al purposes only, to such persons only as 
may certify in writing for what use they may want 
it, not less than $100. 

If any person having a license of the second or 
fourth class shall keep on hand on the premises 
licensed any intoxicating liquors other than those 
permitted in his license, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and his license shall be forfeited. 


| 


Almost simultaneously, analogous measures have 
been introduced and pressed by Republican votes in- 
the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
Brooks bill in Pennsylvania applies to the whole 
State, and fixes the tax for saloons in cities of 
over twenty thousand population at five hundred 
dollars, in other cities at three Ktandred dollars, 
in villages at one hundred dollars, and in townships 
at seventy five dollars. These figures are not high 
enough, but they are higher than the fees that have 
heretofore been maintained. The bill is still pending, 
with fair prospects. The analogous bill in New 
Jersey fixes the minimum fee at fifty dollars and the 
maximum fee at two hundred dollars. This can 
hardly be called a high license bill, but we believe 
that it leaves unaffec.ed certain cities where a high 
license is now required. Except that constant repeti- 
tion seems to be necessary to prevent misapprehen- 
sion, it would seem to be almost needless for us to 
say that we believe that the Republican party is 
moving in the right direction, though it has not yet 
reached the goal. That goal, in our judgment, is the 
prohibition of all public saloons, but not the prohibi- 
tion of all liquor-selling, and to that end we believe a 
higher license system will gradually conduct us. 


While the better class of people in New York and 
Brooklyn are interested in the endeavor to reduce 
somewhat the number of saloons which infest and 
control those cities, it is discouraging to see such a 
man as Mayor Hewitt exercising his influence in favor 
of the opening of the saloons on Sundays after one 
o'clock. Grant that the Mayor is right in his claim 
that the German has as good a right to his Sunday 
beer as the American to his Sanday coffee, it is not 
necessary that either should buy his beverage by the 
glass over the counter. Rcognize the limitations in 
his proposition, which is to license a limited number 
of saloons to sell beer and light wines only—who 
wants the camel’s nose in the Sunday tent? Mayor 
Hewitt has had enough experience in the employment 
of men to kuow that no one cause produces 89 much 
industrial disturbance as the open saloons, and at no 
time is their pernicious influence so great as on San- 
days. Temperance men may well differamong them- 
selves as to the extent to which it is practicable to 
go in reducing the number of the saloons and limit- 
ing the hours durivg which they may be open; but 
it is difficult to conceive how avy man can think that 
ihe morals and order of the community, or the health 
avd prosperity of the poor, would be advanced 
either by increasing the number of saloons or by 
taking off any existing limitations on their hours of 
sale. Those men in the Legislature who have com- 
mitted themselves to the High License bill will make 
a great mistake if they imagine that they can either 
appease the liquor interests or justify themselves to 
the temperance sentiment, by setting this measure 
for a Sanday opening off against the High License 
bill. 


We do not pretend to understand the mysteries of 
municipal politics—even in New York Oity. But if 
we read aright the latest news from Ohicago, it indi- 
cates the approaching end of a disgracefally bad rule 
in that city. Mayor Harrison could not have been 
elected for four successive terms if he had been mere- 
ly the candidate of the liquor dealers, gamblers, and 
other law breakers ; good men voted for him in spite 
of his alliance with that crowd, because in other 
respects he was notably efficient. His law-breaking 
allies packed the convention last week and nominated 
him for a fifth time; but the protests of the best 
elements in the Democratic party—Mayor Harrison 
complimented the President by attributing this 
opposition to the Administration—enforced by the 
‘*bolt” of every reputable newspaper in the city, 


satisfied him that he could not be elected, and he de- . 


clined the nomination. There was some attempt to 
scare voters into a support of him by e- up an 
Anarchist candidate; but Ohicagoans do not scare 
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easi'y, and the ruse did not succeed. It looks as 
though Chicago was passing through the same phase 
of municipal politics hat New York City did a quarter 
of acentury ago under Fernando Wood. We trust 
that the experience will not last so long, nor the re- 
form be so s!ugvish ; for here we are still struggling 
with our Old Man of the Sea. He isa wise Old Man, 
acd knows more than Sindbad’s enemy. Sindbad got 
the (9d Man drunk, and so got rid of him; New 
York’s Oid Man keeps New York drunk, and so keeps 
bis seat. | 


The New York Legi slature has passed a bill appro- 
priating $550 000 for the improvement of canals. 
The measure was vebemently opposed, both by those 
who deem the canal system antiquated and by those 
who think that the National Government should bear 
all such expenses. The greater portion of the $550,000 
is to be used in doubling the lockage capacity of the 
Erie Canal. No» doubt this canal does confer a bene- 
fit upon the rest of the country, and there 1s a certain 
amount of uaselfishness in this action of New York. 
Nevertheless, in the case of canais, as in the case 
of rivers, harbors, and roadways, the benefit of 
improvements is largely local. The attempt tocompel 
other sections to pay for the indirect benefits received 
results ia log rolling, extravagance, and corruption. 
The argument used in the Assembly that the canal 
system is aniiquated is a valid one whenever the 
construction of new canals is being discussed. The 
country has a little over two hundred million dollars 
invested in canals, and over forty millions of this is 
in canals which have been abandoned. The remain- 
ing canals are yielding a net revenue of less than one 
per cent. of the cost of their construction. Never- 
theless, they are of value in keeping down railroad 
rates, and the New York Legislature has done wisely 
in insuring that the Erie Canal shall continue to 
serve this end. - The Erie was the first of our great 
canals, having been built in 1817. Its financial 
success was for many years so remarkable that other 
States followed the example of New York, and sev- 
eral of ther invested so heavily in such waterways 
as to bring themselves to the verge of bankruptcy. 
For the past twenty years the movement has been 
backward. There are now no canals in operation in 
New England, and none in most of the Southern 
States. The Erie Canal was the first to be built, and 
it ought to be the last to be abandoned. 


The State of Maine. has, after long consultation 
with mechanics who had fel: the evils of competition 
from State prison manufactured goods, passed a law 
providing that no more than twenty per cent. of all 
the wale convicts in the Maine State prison shall be 
employed at any time in any one industry, provided 
the goods so manufactured are manufactured any- 
where else in the Sate. Tae bill also requires that 
all articles and goods manufactured at the prison 
shall be distinctly branded with the words ‘*‘ Manu- 
factured at the Maine State Prison.” This is in 
accordance with the principles which we have already 
laid down, and which have been to a considerable 
extent recogn'zed by experts in prison labor—that 
is, thut the labor should be arranged in various and 
diversified industries, not merely so as not tointerfere 
with other industries, but also so as to provide the 
best education for the convicts’ fatare life. 


He who believes, as we do, in the organization of 
workir gmev, and has hopes, as we have, of a great 
good to grow out of the jabor organizations, has 
sometimes hard work to maintain that hope and 
faith in the face of the follies perpetrated by 
them—follies that deserve Talleyrand’s famous 
desigvation of ‘‘ worse than crimes.” Last week 
afforded two illustrations. One man, according 
to apparently well-authenticated accounts, a shoe- 
cutter, was fined and finally driven from his employ- 
ment because, do his best, he could not do as little 
work in a day as his Union had established asa 
maximum amount ; the other, a foreman, was driven 
from his piace, followed to Baltimore, and again 
driven from a place which he had obtained there, 
because he had discharged a dishonest workman. 
One hardly knows which is the most despicable, the 
Unions which make such demands as these, or the 
cowardly en ployees who yield to them.’ It were 
better for us ali to’ go barefoot than to suffer the 
domination of a trades usion which requires inex- 
pertness and fines industry, or makes itself the de- 
fender of a dishonest workman against an honest 
forewan. 


At the National Conven'ion of Superintendents 
recently held in Washington there was a discussion 


‘to a hundred thousand scholarsbi; s.” 


of the relation of the,public schools to the civil serv- 
ice. The speeches made indicated that in many 
sections the school boards constitute themselves into 
peosion bureaus, and often remove teachers for no 
other than political reasons. This, of course, is 
making spoils of the school fund, and women as well 
as men in such communities ought to make an indig- 
nant protest against the political immorality and 
petty narrowness which it involves. In the course 
of discussion at Washington a very thoughtful paper 
was read by Mr. Thomas P. Ballard, who quoted the 
saying of Sir Charles Trevelyan that the introduction 
of Civil Service Reform into Great Britain had bad 
an influence upon national “education ‘‘ equivalent 
In this cotin- 
try the number of public offices is even greater than 
in Britain, and it is easy to see that if appli- 
cants for administrative offices had to rely upon their 
examination papers instead of their political influ- 
ence there would be more good work done in the 
schools and less bad work done at the polling-places. 
Mr. Ballard, in enforcing this point, called attention 
to the fact that the State as teacher directs the chil- 
dren to spend years in the schools in order to pre- 
pare them for their future duties, but the State as 
employer ignores the fact that the school years bave 
furnished any education. By the spoils system the 
public sets a premium on ignorance as well as im- 


morality. 


It is announced that Mr. Blaine has left home 
for an extended tour through the West. His pri- 
mary object is to visit friends; but there are intima. 
tions, how well founded we do not know, that 
this tour is intended to be a kind of preliminary 
Presidential campaign. Senator Sherman has an- 
ticipated him by making a recent trip through the 
South, and a speech at Nashville, Tenn., the object 
of which appears to be to strike a keynote for the 
Republican campaign in the South. Only imper- 
fect reports of this address have reached us; from 
them we jadge that it was primarily an appeal to the 
old Whig element, always strong in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. This gave a significance to his historical 
sketch of the Republican party, which appears to 
have been an attempt to showthe Whigs of the South 
that the Republican party is the son and heir of the 
Whig party, and, now that the war is over, is entitled 
to the decedent’s estate. This, too, gives significance 
to his presentation of the Republican party as com- 
mitted, not only toa policy of protection, but to a 
tariff for protection only. We are inclined to Hy 
Senator Sherman credit for much more political 
sagacity than his critics allow him. If the Repub- 
lican party is to carry the next Presidential election, 
and particularly if it is to carry any Southern States, 
it must do it, probably, on a high protective platform. 


The ‘‘ Deseret News,” the official organ of Mormon- 
ism, publishes an editorial declaring that ‘‘ those who 
have plotted to destroy the liberties of the Mormons 
have played their game and lost.” It asserts that 
the test oath prescribed by the Edmunds-Tucker act 
does not trench upon the belief in polygamy nor pre- 
vent the defense and advocacy of this belief. Iturges 
the Mormons to take the oath required, and to re- 
fuse to answer apy other interrogations on the part 
of those in charge of the registration of voters. In de- 
fense of this position it quotes from Senator Ingalls’s 
speech upon the new measure, and also from the de- 
cision of the United States Court that the civil govern- 
ment does not interfere with the profession or prop- 
agation of principles except when these principles 
‘‘break out into overt acts against peace and good 
order.” This doctrine of the court is, of course, 
unimpeachable. The new law is directed, not against 
the Mormon belief, but against the practice of polyg- 
amy. Acitizen of Utah has a perfect right to be- 
lieve that this law ought to be changed, but he has 
no right to violate it. The Edmunds-Tucker bill was 
directed against that ‘‘more saintly” part of the 
Mormon Church which practices polygamy. It de- 
clares that polygamy is a crime, and shall be treated 
as such, that children born of any other than the first 
wife are illegitimate, and that no one shall vote or 
serve as juror unless he takes an oath to obey and 
enforce the marriage laws upon which American 
society is based. It is encouraging to note that the 
polygamous leaders among the Mormons are bitter in 
their denunciations of the new measure. It is very 
doubtful whether it will serve its intended purpose 
of destroying the power of the polygamous hierarchy, 
to whom, as a rule, the non-polygan.ous Mormons 


are entirely subservient. 


Mr. Lee Meriwether, the author of “‘A Tramp 
Trip,” contributes to the April ‘* Harper’s” an interest- 
ing article telling how European workm2n manage 
to live upon their wages. As Mr. Meriwether trav- 
eled through nearly every country in Europe in a 
workman’s blouse, living in workmen’s families, his 
testimopy upon this point is peculiarly valuable. 
He found matters at their worst in Italy. He says 
that the Italian fruit-venders ‘and organ-grinders 
whom we see in America constitute an upper class 
among the Italian workmen. ‘‘They are enjoying 
these light and honorable occupations as a reward of 
years of self-denial either on their own part or on 
the part of their fathers.” In Italy the poorest peo- 
ple live on what Americans would throw away. 
‘‘ The refuse of the rich man’s kitchen is carefully 
stored by the cook, and sold to dealers in ‘ second 
hand’ food. This perquisite forms quite an item in 
the cook’s income. He dries and sells the coffee- 
grounds used in his master’s coffee; he saves the 
drippings of the oil in which his master’s fish are 
fried,” etc., etc. All of these odds and ends are sold 
in the market place to the families of the very poor. 
These families live in a single room, which is not only 
the living-room but the workshop. The rent gener- 
ally paid is from twelve to fifteen dollars a year. 
Unmarried workingmen sometimes sleep with as 
many as thirty in a room sixteen feet square. Stone- 
masons and mechanics will turn out of their bunks at 
five o’clock in the morning, buy two cents’ worth of 
bread and a cent’s worth of coarse celery, and break- 
fast on this while going to their work. At twelve 
o'clock they go to a restaurant and for seven or eight. 
cents get ‘‘ a hearty dinner” of macaroni, bread, and 
wine. The more fortunate workmen live a little 
better. ‘* There are public kitchens where the wife 
takes her choice dishes to be cooked. For a trifle 
she has artichokes fried or a ham boiled.” This divis- 
ion of. labor, co-operative system reduces the cost of 
living to its lowest limit. Fuel is so dear that even 
in the rawest weather no fires are used except for 
cooking. In Germany Mr. Meriwether found mat- 
ters somewhat better. In one German city he lived 
with a family where the father and hoy of thirteen 
were shoemakers, and the mother was the driver of 
a dog cart which served as milk wagon. The aggre- 
gate family income was $312 a year. In England 
Mr Meriwether found that wages were about twice 
as Ligh as on the Continent, and both food and cloth- 
ing very cheap. The fact that in spite of these high — 
wages England produces cheaper goods than either — 
Germany or Italy is conclusive proof that it pays to 
have the laboring class well fed just as much as it 
pays to have cattle well fed. On the Continent the 
latter is done, but not the former. ri 


The new report of the Finance Minister of Oanada 
is not an encouraging document. During the past 
year five millions more have been added to the pub- 
lic debt, which now aggregates almost three hundred 
millions. At the close of our Civil War, the Cana- 
dian opponents of annexation used to point to the 
fact that our debt was three billions, while that of 
Oanada was but sixty millions. Since that time our 
debt has been reduced to one-half, while that of 
Oanada has been increased more than fourfold. At 
present the debt of the United States (per capita) is 
less than thirty dollars, while that of Canada is more 
than sixty dollars. The Minister’s report estimates 
that of Canada’s present debt almost one-half is he'd 
in Eogland, almost one-fourth in the United States, 
and less than one-tenth at home. The average rate 
of interest of the Canadian bonds is five and one- 
quarter per cent., so that the burden which the same 
debt would impose is much greater there than here. 
Much of this debt bas been due to the “ vigorous 
national policy” pursued by Sir John Macdonald. 
The Government subsidy to the Canadian Pacific 
road amounted to more than fifty millions. Several 
other roads have received smaller amounts, and a 
number more are now projected, to which the Govern- 
ment has pledged the usual subsidy of $3,500 per mile. 
The present debt is, therefore, likely to increase. 
Were it not that Oanada is land rich its financial out- 
look would be very gloomy indeed. Nevertheless, the 
Conservative party in Oanada stands loyally by the 
policy under which this debt was contracted, and the 
report comes from London that Sir John Macdonald 
is to be elevated to the peerage and appointed the 
successor of Lord Lansdowne, whose term of office 
as Governor-General of Canada will soon expire. 


By a majority of 89 the House of Commons last 
week gave precedence to the new Force biil whieh 
the Ministry had announced. As the Conservatives 
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started with a majority of 121, it is evident that 
‘there has been considerable defection already. On 
Monday evening Mr. Balfour, the new Secretary for 
Ireland, outlined the Ministerial coercion measure in 
a long and very weak speech. But if the speech was 
uncertain and nerveless, the bill itself is definite 
enough and drastic enough to satisfy the most thor- 
ougbgoing Tory. It provides for the abolition of 
trial by jury in Ireland, and, in cases of murder or 
arson, for a change of venue from that country to 
Evgland. It gives magistrates power to imprison for 
six months for boycotting, conspiracy, rioting, and 
similar offenses. It is certain that this bill cannot 
command the undivided support of the Liberal 
Unionists. Enough of them will probably support it 
to insure its passage, but a serious defection is inevi 
table. The Ministry labor under he great disadvan- 
tage of bringing forward coercive legislation at a 
time when the necessity for such legislation does not 
seem to exist. Mr. Gladstone in his speech last 
week showed that crime is far less frequent in Ire- 
land to-day than for a long time past. 


A correspondent makes a suggestion respecting the 
difficulties now environing the American Board. 
This is, in brief, that young men before applying to 
the Prudential Committee for appointment should, 
through the church to which they belong, call a 
council to consider the question of their theological 
fitness for missionary work. Ifthe council so called 
should ordain the candidate for missionary work, he 
would then go to the Committee in the name of the 
churcbes, at least of those represented on the council, 
and with their theslogical approval. In other words, 
be proposes that the churches shall not wait for the 
Prudential Committee to t»ke the initiative, but shall 
themselves take the initiative and throw upon the 
Prudential Committee the responsibility of refusing 
to appoint candidates who have received the ap- 
proval of the constituents on whom the Board 
depends for its funds. The plan is certainly well 
worth serious consideration. 


An instance of the logical sequence of things has 
occurred in Pittsfield, Mass., where the Congress of 
Churches had its start, which is worth noticing and 
copying. It was said, when the Congress of Churches 
was first thought of, that it must start somewhere, 
and why not among the Berkshire hills? If there is 
to be Christian unity, it may be said, why not begin 
with its practical realization in such deeply iuterest- 
ing and common services as are usually held in Holy 
Week for the purpose of making Christians realize 
the meaning of the death of our Lord upon the Cross? 
And if this can be realized anywhere, why not try 
for its r:alization where the Congress of Amorican 
Churches had its origin? This would naturally 
occur to any one who thought about it, and this is 
what has actually been arranged for in Pittsfield for 
the present season. The several Protestant clergy 
have provided for a series of daily services which 
shall bring out the events in the last week of our 
= Lord’s life on earth in their order, and the several 
clergy in their turn are to take the charge of these 
services at the Congregational church, except on 
Good Friday, when the service will be held in the 
Episcopal church. It is very fitting that union 
meetings of this sort, which are perfec'ly legitimate 
and of the highest spiritual utility, should be inaugu- 
rated in Pittsfield, and by the clergy who were the 
originators of the Congress of Churches. It would 
be the inception of a real forward movement toward 
Christian unity if in our different towns and villages 
all over the country, where different spires are the 
standing witness to contrarient faiths, the week 
which a large part of Obristendom has set apart for 
the contemplation of the Saviour’s sufferings might 
beemployed for bringing Christians together where 
every discordant note would be hushed in the aseo- 
ciations and thoughts which penetrate to the core of 
every devout heart and impress profoundly every 
- reverent mind. eee 


GENERAL NEws —The ocean yacht race has been 
won by the ‘‘ Coronet,” the ‘‘ Dauntless’ being nearly 
_ twenty four hours behind. The boats met with ex- 
tremely rough weather. —Governor Hill has signed 
the Murphy Tenement Commission bill providing for 
special tenement- house inspectors and stricter sani 
tary laws.——The Stewart collection of paintings 
sold for $513,750. Rose Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair” 
was bought by Mr. Oornelius Vanderbilt for $53,000, 
and he has presented it to the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. A good example. Meissonier’s ‘ Fried- 


land, 1807,” sold for $66 000.— —The city of Stock- 
ton, Kan., has nominated but one ticket for the 
municipa! election, the candidates for all the offices, 
from Mayor down, being women.——-The centence 
of Titus, the murderer of Tillie Smith, has 
been commuted to imprisonment for life by the 
Board of Pardons. He has confessed the crime 
The President has appointed Oscar S Straus, of New 
York, United S’ates Minister to Turkey. ‘The 
steamer ‘‘ Scotia” went ashore near Fire Island last 
Friday, and the passengers, mostly Italian laborers, 
were rescued with some difficulty. The trial of 
John Arensdorf for the murder of the Rev. Mr. Had- 
dock in S'oux Oity has begun.——The jury in the 
Oleary case failed to agree, and were discharged. It 
is believed that they were evenly divided. ——Will- 
iam R Travers, the well known New York banker, 
died in Bermuda on March 19 ——Paul Tulane, the 
founder of Tulane University in New Orleans, died 
in Princeton, N. J., on March 28 The Beecher 
Memorial Committee have decided that the memorial 
shall take the form of a statue, to be erected in City 
Hall Square if the authorities consent. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL ANOMALY. 


HE motto, ‘‘Man proposes, God disposes,” is 
nev‘r more evidently true than in the develop- 
ment of public agitations. . No man can prophesy the 
end from the bezinning. The discussion of a stamp 
tax leads to the American Revolution ; of a Fugitive 
Slave law, to the formation of the Republican party 
and the emancipation of the slave ; of the public sale 
of indulgences, to the Rafermation and the detbrone- 
ment in Europeof the Papal power. These are histor- 
ical illustrations on a large scale of the principle that 
an apparently insignificant discussion leads to one of 
fundamental principles and far-reaching conse 
quences. The question whether A, B, or C should 
receive or be refused appointment as a foreign 
missionary seemed, doubtless, to many of our readers 
one of hardly more than personal importance, of at 
least nothing more than provincial or denomina- 
tional importance. To some of them even now the 
‘‘Plan of Councils ” proposed by Dr. Hopkins seems 
only a plan to meet a present exigency, to bridge a 
chasm, to prevent a disruption, perhaps to accom- 
plish by indirection what cannot be accomplished 
directly—namely, the commissioning by the Board o' 
men who refuse to adopt Dr. Alden’s dogma of the 
decisive nature of this life for every man. Bat it 
seems to us that Divine Providence is gradually lead. 
ing the Congregational churches on to question very 
seriously whether they are at all fulfilling their duty 
by simply paying over into the treasury of a close 
corporation certain funds every year, and so com- 
muting for all m‘ssionary responsibility. It is a' 
least a very serious question whether missionary 
responsibility can be commuted for in this fashion in 
Christ’s kingdom. The American Board has un 
doub edly served an excellent purpose as an agent o! 
the churches thus far; but it is equally undoubted 
that if a missionary organization were now to be 
formed todo a like work, it would not be formed onthe 
same pattern nor on the same principles. It has done 
well, not because it is independent of the churches, 


but because it has habitually consulted them, and 


truly, though not in form, represented them at every 
step. And now that one of its executive officers ana a 
portion of its Prudential Committee are inclined tc 
make it repre-ent, not the churches whose funds i: 
uses, but only a fraction of those chu:ches—how 
large a fraction it is not necessiry here to irquire— 
the question is forced upon the Board and upon the 
churches whether a non-representative, close cor- 
poration, all.of whose policies are shaped and direcied 
by a purely local committee in Boston, which not 
orly directs all the operations of the Board, but really 
fashions and forms the Board itself, is the proper 
sort of organization to represent the churches ip 
carrying out the Masier’s command. For that com 
mand, all Protestants will agree, was not directed to 
a hierarchy, whether Protestant or Catholic, Apostoli. 
cal or Puritan, Roman or Bostonian, but to all the 
disciples of Ohrist. This question thus brought 
before the churches is one which it grows eviden' 
they must consid«r, however reluctant they may b. 
to do so; 02e which will not down ; one which can- 
not be permanently quieted by any cry of ** Hu-bh! 
or by apy compromise Ia short, we are inclived tu 
think that the real question before the Oongrega- 
tional-churches is a much more radical one than is 
indica 


| lay aud clerical. 


by either the Manhattan Report or Dr. | 


Hopkins’s admirable letter in reply ; and that it will 
not be settled until it has been carefully and candidly 
considered by the Congregationalists, both as in- 
dividuals and in their various State and local 
organizations. 

It is certainly a curious and somewhat anomalous 
fact, forced now to the front and compelled to sub- 
mit itself toa critical scrutiny, that the Congrega- 
tional denomination, which prides itself upon being of 
all denominations the one in which both power and 
responsibility are most equally and broadly dis- 
tributed among all the membership, is precisely 
the one in which the membership of the churches 
have absolutely no responsibi'ity, except a pecu- 
biary one, for the foreign missionary work, and 
absolutely no voice whatever in the direction of that 
work. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, which is, we 
believe, the foremost of all Protestant bodies in this 
country in missionary la! ors, both home and foreign, 
appoints all the ag- nts for carrying on the work by 
the highest authority of the Church, the General Con- 


ference, and toit they are all amenable; while all 


missionaries are appointees of the bishops, who are in 
turnelected by representatives of all the churches, 
With pardonable pride, therefore, 
it declares that ‘‘in a most emphatic way responsi- 
bility for the missionary cause rests upon every mem- 
ber of the church. It is owr work. The missions 
and missionaries are ovw7s, and the glorious fruitage 
is owrs al o, threugh Christ,” This the Oongrega- 
tioualists can hardly say with equal truth ; certainly 
not with equal emphasis The responsibility rests 
upon 250 corporate members, whom the churches do 
not elect, and over whom the churches have no power, 
except the power of the purse—that is, the power of 
cutting off supplies for missionary work. The mis- 
sionary work is tne work of the Board ; the missions 
and missionaries are the Biard's ; the glory attaches 
to the Board ; the churches are simply money givers. 

The same contrast is to be seen between the mia- 
sionary organ‘zations of all the other Protestant 
bodies in the United States and the curiously un- 
Protestant organization which, by the accident of 
history rather than by any deliberate design, has hap- 
pened to become not merely the almoner of the Con- 
gregational churches, but the possessor in fee simple 
of its missionary purse. The Moravian Church is the 
mother of modern missions. Its missionary work is 
intrusted to a body which is elected every ten years 
by the General Synod to which it is directly respon- 
sible. The foreign miesionary work of the Presby- 
terians is conducted by a Board elected by the General 
Assembly, and through it directly responsible to all 
the churches whose servant it is; the orthodoxy of 
candidates for missionary appointment is determined 
by the Presbyteries, which are direct representatives of 
tbe churches, not by a Committee independent of or 
superior to them. The Foreign Missionary Board of 


the Lutheran Ohurch is strict y and directly respon- - 
sible to the churches, regards itself as their servant, | 


and is reappointed every two years by the General 
Synod. The Episcopal Foreign Missionary Society 
is no less a creature and servant of the Episcopal 
Ohureh, and directly subj-ct to it ; indeed, it is only 


aright arm of the Church, while the fitness of the 


missionaries is determined by the bishops, who are 
hemselves elected by aud responsible to the Church 
whose representatives they are. In short, every one 


oof the great Protestant missionary organizations, 
with one exception, could properly say, in the 
-'anguage of the Presbyterian Board, ** The Board is 


‘he servant of thechurch ” That one exception exists 
in the Oongregational denomination. The most dem- 


ocratic of the denominations has chanced to employ 


'n its service the least democratic of all the missionary 
organizations: one which does not represent the 


churches, is not constituted by-the churches, has no 


responsibility to the churches, is under no control or 
direction cf the churches, and would be even able to 
say, if it should be so unwise, ‘‘ We do not care wnat 


the churches may think concerning our work or its | 


methods, and we do not propose to ask their opinion.” 
It is at least a serious question whether this is a 
Oongregational, a Protestant, or even a New Testa- 
ment method of doing Ohris'’s work; and it begins 
to look as though either the Board itself, or the Con- 
gregatioual churches on which it dey ends for its exis’- 
“nce, or both, ought seric usly to consider the ques’ ion 
whether this avomalous condtion of thir gs tas Lot 
existed long enough, and whether the time has not 
come for a radical reorganization of the Board, to 
bring it into direct relation with the churches and 
direct respcnsibility to them, 
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MORE PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


NDER Mayor Low’s administration the city 
government of Brooklyn was such that the 
rings had power neither to bribe nor to discipline 
their subordinates. Applicants for office, whether 
friends of the politicians or not, were placed upon a 
common footing. Office holders were discharged only 
for cause. The politicians could no longer dictate to 
them how they should work or how they should vote. 
Almost as many Democrats as Republicans were on 
the pay-roll. Political assessments were impossible. 
If the rings wished to raise a corruption fund, they 
were obliged to put their hands in their own pockets 
instead of in the pockets of the public. 

This reform system had commended itself so 
thoroughly to the common sezse of the city that at 
the close of Mayor Low’s administration both parties 
claimed to indorse it. Legislation had been secured 
which was designed te make the system perpetual. 
Mr. Low’s suécessor, Mr. Whitney, was regarded as a 
map of enough character to insist that the civil 
service laws should be cbeyed. In short, the reform 
seemed to be thoroughly established. 

Unfortunately, however, the new Mayor did not 
enter office a free man. He was the creature of the 
old Democratic machine, and he was compelled to 
serve his creator, even though he did not worship it. 
The politicians whom the people wished to dethrene 
were in power again, and, once in control, the civil 
service of Brock!yn was swept and garnished, and the 
old abuses restored. Finally, Assemblyman Bacon 
called for a legislative investigation. The accusa- 
tions which he brought were such that they could not 
be ignored. The investigation was granted, and is 
now going on. Whether or not if was warranted 
may be judged from the facts which it has un- 
earthed. : 

The Committee first directed its attention to the 
portions of the city government which were least 
corrupt—the offices of the Register, Oounty Clerk, 
and Sheriff. It brought to light that the fees legally 
paid to each of these gentlemen amounted to between 
$30,000 and $70,000 per year. Eich of them thus 
bad an official income larger than that of all the 
Governors in New England combined. Two years 
ago the Legislature passed a bill by which these 
officers shou'd henceforth be salaried, but this bill 
was vetoed by Governor Hill at the request of the 
Brooklyn Democratic machine. The practical wia- 
dom of the machine in making this request may be 
seen from the fact which has just been brought out, 
that the county Sheriff in Brouklyu has retained for 
himself only about $4,000 of hisincome, and disposed 
of the remainder in contributions. Thus the city 
paid $4,000 for the services rendered to itself, and 
about $30 000 for services rendered to the ring. 

The next subject investigated by the Bacon Oom- 
mittee waa the evasions of the Civil Servicelaw. I: 
appears that no sooner was Mayor Whitney installed 
in cffice than the Srate Civil Service Commission 
was asked to transfer a large number of positions 


' from the competitive to the non competitive class, 


aud abolish the regulation which required that 
names of the applicants and of those who vouched 
for them should be published in the corporation 
papers. In answer to this request the Commiesion 


‘placed about thirty more appointments at the dis- 


cretion of the Mayor, but absolutely refused any 
further changes. Being unable to alter the law any 
further, the ring proceeded to bend and break it. 
The regulation requiring the publication of names 
was thereafter ‘‘ forgotten.” Oompetitive examina. 
tions were nominally kept up, but competition was 
thenceforth limited to the retainers of the ring. The 
way in which this was accomplished was as follows: 
The law required that every applicant should, pre- 
vious to his examination, file certain affidavits and 
procure certain certificates as to his health, charac- 
ter, and business qualifications. In order that all 
applicants might be given an opportunity to fulfill 
these conditions, the law required that ample notice 
of all examinations should be published in the local 
press. During the past year sixty nine examinations 
were held. The ‘‘ample notice” which was given 
amounted generally to either one, two, or three 
days. In only eight cases was it as mnch as four 
days. As a consequence, applicants who had not 
been given previous notice by friends in the ring had 
no time to get ready the necessary certificates, to 
say nothing of preparing themselves for their exami- 
nations. Asa rule, the only parties examined were 
the machine men. Whether or not they were pre- 
viously shown the examination questions is uncer- 


tain. Probably this expedient was unnecessary. 
The Legislative Commission found that three-fourths 
of all the appointees were men who had been vouched 
for by prominent members of the ring. One ‘‘ boss”’ 
had appointed in this way thirty-seven of his 
hangers-on. 

In the Department of Oity Works these abuses 
reached their height. Elsewhere only the vacancies 
which naturally occurred were filled by the ring ; here 
vacancies were made bythem. The new chief found 
that over a hundred of his subordinates were protected 
by the Civil Service act. He immediately demanded 
that all of them should hand in their resignations in 
blank. The three or ‘our who rcfused were summa- 
rily discharged. The resignations of the remainder 
were from time to time accepted an. their places 
filled by the protégés of the ring. When the chief 
of the department was asked why he had not made 
public the reasons for his removals, he replied : 
‘* Why should I tell? It was nobody’s business.” 

When tre Legislative Oommittee came to investi- 


gate the District Attorney's office they found a con- |. 


dition of affairs equally bad. For some time past 
Brooklyn has been known as ‘‘ Gamblers’ Paradise.” 
The present District Attorney has held office for over 
three years, and has distinguished himeelf as the 
friend of the pool sellers. When asked why he had 
refused to fulfill his sworn duty to enforce the laws, 
he said: ‘‘ I was so persistently urged by the papers 
to take some action in the matter that I refused to be 
coerced into doing anything.” This sentence, together 
with the sentence of the Commiesioner of City Works, 
deserves a high rank among the bon mots of the 
spoilsmen. Their theory, frankly stated, is that the 
public business is the private affair of the politicians, 
and that the public has no right to interfere. This 
is whht they call ‘‘ true Democracy” ! 

THé moral to be drawn from these disclosures is 
obvidus enough. No raform will be enforced if 
intrusted to its enemies. So long as voters sub- 
mit to the dictation of their party machines, so long 
will the government be conducted in the interests of 
those machines. The machine will favor any prin- 
ciple which will increase the corrupticn fund at its 
disposal. The question at issue is: Shall the poli- 
ticians be servants or masters? The spoils system 
means that the government shall be conducted by 
aod for the politicians. So long as this system 
is treated with any toleration by intelligent voters, 
so long is the progress of every reform effectually 
bloeked. 


CONCERNING BIGOTRY. 


F no bigot is ever stoned till he who is without sin 
casts the first stone, there will be no execution. 
Even in the sunny air of liberal America bigotry is 
the commonest of vices, and an open mind anda 
universal sympathy are the rarest of virtues. The 
charity that believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, and tbinketh ‘no evil is a rare 
plant. The tolerance of indifference is common 
enough ; but that is a sham tolerance, a fool’s gold, 
no current coin in the kingdomoflove. Your cynic, 
who believes in no one and no thing, who is tolerant 
of all error because he is indifferent to all truth, is 
the sorriest and most uselers imitation of a man 
which a sham society ever fashions. No man can be 
truly tolerant unless there be something to tolerate ; 
unless he is very much in earnest, and his charity for 
his neighbor survives his intellectual condemnation 
of his neighbor’s error. To tolerate is to love—not- 
withstanding. Barring the cynic, almost every man 
has a narrow streak inhim. Find his intensity of 
conviction, and it is a chance if you do not also find 
some intolerance for the man who does not share his 
conviction. 

The Prohibitionist scoffs at the partisanship of his 
party friends, but thinks the High License man is an 
undeveloped inebriate ; the Republican assures you 
that the Prohibitionist has put on a temperance livery 
to save the Democratic party in. The clergyman 
preaches a glowing sermon on the ‘‘rarity of 
Ohristian charity” in his congregation, but cannot 
join hands in saving souls with his clerical neighbor 
aczoss the way whose creed has one. article too much 
or too little. The secular journalist boxes the clergy- 
man’s ears for hia intolerance ; you turn the page, 
and find him exercising all his ingenuity to discover 
some malign motive for the apparently excellent act 
or vote of his political opponent; it is difficult to 
tell which he despises most, partisanship in religion 
or independence in politics. The doctor throws down 
his newspaper with a shrug and a pshaw at the 
narrowness of these party editors; but be will not 


join counsels with an ‘‘ irregular” to save a human 
life. Stand by the bedside with a man of another 
school! N«ct he, indeed. The man of affairs con- 
demns them all—minister, journalist, doctor—for 
their bigotry ; and in the same breath expresses his 
wonder that the American people do not find a way 
to stop the talk of Henry George and Father McGlynn, 
and his wish that the workingmen would pull 
Powderly out of his gorgeous offices in Philadelphia 
and give him a dose of ‘‘scab” treatment. Depend 


‘upon it, there is a little Torquemada blood in all of 


us. If you want to find the nearest bigot, look in the 
giass for him. Even the ladies are not free from. 
intolerance : witness the gossip in any tea party or 
church sewing society. But this is atheme we dare 
not pursue further, lest all subscribers to The 
Ohristian Union, male and female, be set against us 
by one fatal editorial ; lest every one who has a trace 
of bigotry in his composition should think us personal 
and cry, ‘‘ Stop my paper !” whereupon it would come 
to a sudden and inglorious end. 

There are two remedies for intolerance. One, the 
firm conviction, formed into a habit of mind, that no 
intellectual opinion is ever a sin ; and, therefore, no 
intellectual error is ever a reason for the refusal of 
personal and friendly sympathy. Errors grow out 
of sins ; sins grow out of errors ; but errors are never 
sins. Mistakes are misfortunes. The more a man is 
in error, the more reason for my sympathy and fel- 
lowship. The other remedy is tle strong conviction 
that there is no truth so held as to be perfectly and | 
wholly true, and no error so held as to be perfectly 


and wholly false. No doubt, my High License friend, 


that your Prohibitionist neighbor is mistaken in his 
methods ; but you would never have gotten a High 
License bill if there had been no Prohibition agita- 
tion ; he is your ally, after all, in spite both of you 
and of himself. My Roman Catholic friend cannot 
be right in his doctrine of the Real Presence ; of 
course not! ButamI quite sure that I am right in 
my Protestant doctrine of no. Real Presence? On 
the contrary, I am sure that there is some truth in 
the doctrine which has bent so many knees, wet so 
many eyes, warmed so many hearts; a truth which 
Protestantism has somehow missed and ought to 
search for. There is some alloy in all gold and some 
gold in all clay. God is in all hearts ; and we all 
prattle and speak his truth indistinctly. We are all 
intolerant because we are all self-conceited and 
think we know it all ; and we become tolerant only 
as we come really to believe that not only we only 
know in part, but that the other man knows in part 
also ; that truth is as large as God, and that God is 
a great deal larger than all convictions plus all 
guesses, and that there is something of him in them 


THE PROMISE OF SCIENCE. 


VERY great movement of the intellectual or the 
moral life of men passes at times beyond the 
bounds of normal development. Excesses of one 
form or another are part of its history ; but every 
such movement at the bottom is sound, normal, and 
progressive. The notable scientific movement of the 
last half-century has not been without grave defects. 
It is impossible that a certain set of objects and aims 
should strongly possess the minds of men without 
excluding certain other objects aud aims of equal if 
not of greater value. In the first enthusiasm of 
scientific movement the imagination is certain to 
suffer a temporary decline or eclipse, and one of the 
first resulta of a great accession to the world’s kaow!- 
edge of facts is inevitably a decided bent toward 
materialism. But progress has never been symmetri- 
cal ; apparently the mind of the race is not capacious 
enough to move with equal force along diveree lines. 
It must be content to explore one field at a time, 
concentrating its power and its enthusiasm in special 
directions, while movement in other equally impor- 
tant directions is temporarily suspended. Although 
the defects of the scientific movement continue to be 
more apparent to a good many people than its 
immense contribution to the best life of men, it is 
safe to say that the great mass of intelligent men are 
now in profound sympathy with the message of 
science and with its work. Already the reaction from 
the materialism of a few extremists is manifest, and 
the time is not distant when the first arrogance of an 
enormous success will give place to a recognition of 
inevitable limitation, and of the equal importance of 
other departments of knowledge and other forms of 
activity. 
Men who judge of the value and significance of 
great movements, not by a large forecast of their 
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outcome, but by such daily measurements as can be 
had, still count the scientific activity of the century 
as the chief foe of religion. But those who have a 
nobler conception of the laws of the universe, and a 
profounder theistic philosophy of history, already 
understand that science has been the best of all pos- 
sible allies of religion in this age. Scientific concep- 
tions of the uniformity, the certainty, and the sub- 
limity of natural laws have insenaibly modified in 
some of the most important respects the once preva- 
lent conception of God’s character, and have modified 
them soas to add dignity and majesty and rationality 
to that conception. It would be easy, on the one 
hand, to indicate the immense influence of scientific 
conceptions upon the theory once held concerning 
the divine will and divine providence ; and, on the 
other, to point out the tremendous reinforcement 
which science has given some of the most radical 
New Testament principles in their applications to 
every-day life. Science is teaching the brotherhood 
of man by a vast array of unanswerable facts. 
When it becomes clear that the unsanitary life of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims on their way to Mecca pro 
duces the germs of the plague which devastates South- 
ern Earope and is even carried to the Western hemi- 
sphere, men begin to understand that the New Testa- 
ment principle, that every man is his brother’s 
keeper, has a basis not in sentiment alone, but in the 
laws of nature iteelf. The fact that the unsanitary 
condition of a block of tenement-houses in the Sixth 
Ward sends the plague of scarlet fever or diphtheria 
into the scientifically plumbed and guarded house 
in Fifth Avenue is a more powerful sermon to the 
rich man than the most eloquent statement from the 
pulpit. In these and in numberless other ways 
science is declaring itself to be a revelation of the 
will of God quite as authoritative in its place as any 
other revelation. The large spiritual results of its 
immense advance are yet to be achieved ; when its 
great accumulation of facts and its sublime discov- 
eries of laws have been interpreted from the spiritual 
side, it will be seen that a new revelation has come 
to men. 

But these things are in the future ; we hardly un- 
derstand as yet the enormous service which science 
has rendered to the materiallife of men. Inarecent 
address by Dr. Werner Siemens, a translation of 
which appears in the current number of the ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,” that eminent scientist enumer- 
ates some of these services and suggests others yet to 
be rendered in the way of lifting the heavy material 
burdens of life and affording men larger and ampler 
opportunities of living. Science promises relief from 
the severe manual labor which has held men to their 
tasks like a stern master, destroying by very exhaus- 
tion and absorption even the desire for intellectual 
and spiritual life. The increasing utilization of nat- 
ural forces in mecoanical service will constantly 
lighten this burden and will tend constantly to a 
larger freedom for intellectual growth The time 
will come when heavy bodily labor will be shifted 
from the aching backs of men to the brord shoulders 
of nature, and instead of being servants, men will 
become taskmasters of forces always ready to obey 
them and never weary in their toil. 

The progress of science means, too, that the reces- 
saries and even the luxuries of life will be supplied 
with far less human toil than at present, and that a 
much larger share of these products of labor will fall 
to each man at the expense of less working time. 
The soil will yield more abundantly and with the 
necessity of fewer hands to till it; better means of 

transportation will render possible a swifter exchange 

of products of different lands and climates, and in 
time the very possibility of suffering from local 
famines will disappear. It is not impossible that 
chemistry will succeed in composing real food sub- 
stance out of the elements which are universally 
present, and this on so large a scale as to make the 
support of men independent in large measure of the 
productive capacity of the soil. All this means a 
shortening of the working time and a greater leisure 
for a more symmetrical and complete life. It means 
cheaper and more artistic reproductions of the works 
of art, and the possibility of the entrance of art into 
the most lowly homes. 

Such results as these seem like the dreams of a 
visionary, but their achievement will seem impossi- 
ble only to those who are ignorant of the miracles of 
progreas which science has already wrought under 
our own eyes. The world was given to men, not that 
they might serve it in hard and unpreductive toil, 
barely keeping body and soul together in a nna 
which demands the complete absorption of the man, 


{ 


but that they might subdue and possess it. This 
conquest is still far from complete ; without the aid 
of science it would be impossible. But those who look 
carefully into the facts cannot but feel that with the 
aid of science a new ageis coming, in which the prom- 
ises given to the race in its earliest history will be 
fulfilled. The symmetry and completeness of living 
which fora brief period gave Athens an incalculably 
rich and varied development was possible only be- 
cause society was based upon slavery ; by the service 
of the many a few men were relieved from all lower 
toil, and given the ampler opportunity to develop 
themselves. It is not impossible that the pbyzical 
labor which has chained men to the soil will one day 
be largely done by nature herself, under buman 
direction, and that a new and more splendid age 
may dawn, in which all races shall share the freedom 


of a full life, and come to that complete knowledge 


of themselves which was the possession of a few in 
Athens for a brief but immorial age. 


— 


A subscriber, puzzled by the editorial paragraph on the 
memorial services in Temple Emanu-El last Sunday to 
Mr. Beecher, apparently thinks that Christian charity can- 
not be large enough to include the Jew. ‘‘ Did not Christ 
himself say, ‘I am the way, the truth, andthe life. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me’®’’ The heart of things, 
the universal basis of all belief and life, is the Father him 
self. Can any one doubt that Moses and David and Isatah 
came in some measure to this heart of things, this uni- 
versal basis of all beliefand life, though they did not know 
the historic Christ? A great many persons in the nine- 
teenth century have really derived their conception of the 
Fatherhood of God from the teaching of Christ, though 
they do not know the teacher who has instructed them. It 
we may illustrate the large by the little, there are a great 
many men today who are really following Mr. Beecher, 
and teaching in the spirit in which he taught, who yet have 
never studied his writings, ard who would indignantlr 
resent the suggestion that they had learned anything in -his 
school. The love of God is large enough to include Jew 
and Gentile. This truth Paul reiterated again and again, 
and Christ tells us that our love is to be perfect even as 
the love of our Fatherin heaven. 


We have received from a subscriber in North Carolina, in 
response to ‘‘A Voice from Japan,’’ published in our issue 
of January 27, a check for $10 for the library of the Do 
shisha College, which we have forwarded to the Foreign Sec. 
retary of the American Board. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


AM convinced that large numbers cf girls and 
women are workicg in Boston on wages below 
the minimum of comfortable support. Many of them 
live at home, in the elty and suburban places, and do 


not pay board. Many cthers hsve ro homes here, com 


ing from Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, and the 
Provinces. There is a mania among them to come to 
the metropolis. In the summer well-dressed women 
clerks, who live at their homes, take an outing of a few 
weeks and the country girls, ceeing attire so much 
more stylish than their own, are captivated with the 
idea to try the experiment of shop lives in the city. 
Alas, how many, when the stern realities of the incom- 
petency of their incomes confront them, instead cf re- 
turning to their humble homes in the couxtry, turn inte 
the fashionable ways of vice! The social problem along 
this line is one of the most serious that New England 
haste face. There is in Boston a Moral Reform Soclety 
which is well endowed wita sentiment, fine feeling, 
and good works, but the antidote is sppliled after the 
poison has entered the life-blood of society. There 
needs to be tons of prevention in all the New Eagland 
towns, acting as a powerful leaven to instill lato young 
hearts the priceless worth of virtue. 
disseminated that knowledge which is better than 
rubles. There is also a problem for the country towns 
themselves, to see to it that they are not furnishing as 


' much temptation to the cities as the cltfes offer to them. 


Within thirty, or twenty, years there has been a marked 
change in the character of the young people who come 
to Boston from the country. ~All workers in religion 
and reforms do not find it as easy now as it was former- 
ly to attract these young people to libraries, to reading- 
rooms, to churchee, and to puresocial ways. The moral 
upas has spread widely, and will continue to spread, 
upless there shall be new rallyings at: tbe source of 
society, by pastors, by teachers, by parents and philan- 
thropists. The churches and various organizations tn 
Boston extend warm hands to those who are ready t> 
take them, but these sources of help and influence are 
powerless to meet the demands of helping support the 
battalions of girls who cannot legit'mately earn enough 
to make themselves comfortable. I wish I could sug- 
gest to parents and young people, and to ail soefal econ- 
omists, the real perfl there {s to girls and young women 
when they are pinched by want. Tucu there is the 
* powerful stimulus for dress and gayely! If society 
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shall escape corrupticn its guardians must drop the 
healing branches into the fountains of life. 


I hear of mavy cases of personal hardship among the 
striking laborers. Men with families ‘‘ get left” and 
come really into circumstances of distress. A case in 
Worcester is extreme, but illustrates the real severity 
which attends the indiscriminate business of striking. 


A laster left his place and went to Brockton because he © 


did not want to join the lasters’ union in Worcester. At 
his new place, however, he was obliged to join the 
lasters’ unfon to get work, and in a short time 
was ordered out on a strike with the others of the shop, 
with the promise of support, but in ten weeks received 
only $5.50 in all, meanwhile getting $80 in debt, his 
wife being ill. He left the union, returned to Worcester 
to his former employer, and is now earning over $15 a 
week, yet the union men hound him in the street. In 
the same shop is a young man wno Is fitting for col- 
lege. He went in toearn money, taking advantage of 
the opportunity for new men, and {is succeeding 
admirably in his new business as a by-path of his road 
to an education. Where there is power the manufact- 
urers in Worcester are putting in lasting machines, one 
man, it is claimed, doing on one of these machines the 
work of five men by hand. The conflict is for “‘ free 
shops,” the workmen engaging for stipulated prices, 
with the promise not to strike during the season, and to 
give a week’s notice of intention to leave. This does 
not interfere with the right of labor to organize, but it 
does take the business of making contracts out of the 
hands of labor committeés, which are essentlally labor 
attorneys, and brings employer and employee face to 
face in the old-fashioned way of doing business. By 
this method the industrious man, the man of good habits, 
and the man of skill, gets the benefit of his personal 
worth, while in the other method by committees it puts 
men on a level, compels the employer.to keep the man 
of unsteady habits, and so reduce the earnings of the 
mcsat competent help. By this process one man’s earn- 
ings were reduced thirty cents a day. This process of 
‘‘evening up” men to a common level of value in their 
productiveness files in the face of Providence. Labor 
has madetuch genuins advance, and has elicited so much 
sympathy and help, that the mistakes of labor at this 
juncture are greatly to be regretted. 


Jozeph Cook closed his lectures in Boston for 
the season last Monday. There had been the appe- 
tizing announcement that Pundita Ramabal, of India, 
woulc speak on the condition of Hindu women, 


j and that a symposium of many letters from dis- 


tinguished gentlemen would be read. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon read a report. as chairman of the lectur 
committee, heartily indorsing Mr. Cook, and recom 
mending that he be requested to lecture again next 
year, and a vote to this effect was passed. The 
Rev. L. B. Bates reported that $125 was needed to settle 
the accounts of this season. This, as I understand,does 
not include pay to Mr. Cook, butonly current expenses 
of the lectureship. Mr. Bates announced that gentle- 
men in New York are ready to assume all the expenses 
of the lectureship if Mr. Cook will transfer it from 
Boston to that city. 
Mr. Cook on Monday chastised the Boston ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser,” and ‘‘ Observer” of The Christian Union. My 
offense was, he asserts, in mizquoting the hymn which 
I thought he travestied « week ago. I intended to quote 


the stanza he repeated. ButI am willing to give Mr. - 


Cook the benefit of his own revised report of the prelude 
in which the quotation is found, and especially I am 
glad of the opportunity to let the readers of The 
Christian Union know the exact facts and judge for 
themselves what the effect would be upon a Christian 
audience. Instead of the stanza in which is the line 
** Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod,”’ 
read this : 
“ Let every nation, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball 
To Whim all majesty ascribe, 

Ana crown WaAwn Lord of all.”’ 

The italics are Mr. Cook’s. I repeat what I sald a 
week ago of the shock upon the audience. Ihave heard 
but one man attempt to j istify this use of a sacred hymn. 
By substituting ‘‘ Whim” in capltals for Him, the 
attempt was to ridfcule the men who are for toleration 
on the problems that now perplex the American Board ! 
The readers must judge for themselves whether the 
audience was at fault in receiving this tampering with 
one of the most preclous hymns {u Christian worship in 
dumb astonishment. 

Mr. Cook read at the close cf his lecture letters from 
Dr. E A. Park, Dr. J. H. Seelye, Dr. Thomas Hill, Dr. 
Cyrus Bartol, the Hon. Neal Dow, Miss Frances Willard, 
and others. 


Dr. Meredith announced to his people on Suuday his 
determination to accept the cal! to Brovtlyn. Boston 
regrets to lcse him, and the best wishes and earnest 
prayers will follow him to his new field He will con- 
tinue in his. present place some time yet before he offi- 
clally resigns. OBSERVER. 
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‘HELPING THEMSELVES.” 


A LETTER FROM SENATOR DAWES. 
O sre‘ult cf recent work for the Inodians is, to my 
mind, so gratifying and hopeful as that phase of 
it !!lustrated under the above title in The Christian 
Union of the 24h. It must put to shame the Congress- 
men who refused Captain Pratt the money to build his 
dormitory to see the Indian scholars at Carlisle take their 
little earnings out of their bank and give to him to help 
hin erect that much needed building. The puckered 
parsimony of Congress turned him over to beg of a char- 
itable public money to makea place for Government 
werds to sleepin! And big-hearted Indfan boys took 
the hard earned pennies they had saved, sand counted out 
$1 400 of them, and gave them to Captain Pratt to putin a 
building which will belong to the Government when it is 
done ! 

But I write this note, not to show up the sbabby treat- 
ment of Captain Pratt and his great work at Carlisle. 
—that the Indian boys are doing—but I want that an- 
other company of Indian boys that I know of sball have 
a little credit for a like work they are doing. They are 
a great way off from those at Carlisle, but nevertheless 
they are doing just what the Carlisle boys are dolng— 
helping themselves. There sare two hundred of these 
boys at a training school sim{lar to Carlisle, recently 
established at Salem,.Oregon. The Government appro- 


priated money to pyfrchase the site and put up the build- 
ing:, but when if was expended for that purpose the 
grounds were foyhd to be too contracted, and the opera- 
tions of the schogl very much cramped for want of room. 
But no more mgney could be had of the Government to 
enlarge the | 
school took 


emises. In this strait the boys in the 
old of the matter. They made a contract, 


land for the school for $1 500, to be paid for in picking 
hops by the boys ata price per pound agreed upon. 
The boys have picked the hops and paid for the land, 
and Congress has consented to take a deed of it ! and the 
echool is now enjoying the benefit of it. In my opinion, 
they are entitled to more credit for their share in the 
transaction than the United States is foritsshare. All 
praise to the Carlis!e boys! but don’t forget the far-off 
Salem boys who have done it before them. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. H, L. DAwEs. 


THAT SPECIAL REPORT AGAIN. 


HE resolution adopted by the Manhattan Assocta- 
tion at its meeting February 23, and published by 
The Christian Union March 3 affirms thatthe Associa 
tion sees ‘‘ no sufficient reason for referring to councils 
the applications of candidates for missionary service 
under the care and at the expense of the American 
Board,” and is ‘‘ fully conviaced that all such applica- 
tions should continue to be submitted, as they have been 
heretofore, to the Prudential Committee” Who has 
proposed that applications shall be made to any other 
body than the one here approved, or that they shall be 
referred to councils as the appointing power ? ‘There 
isan ambiguity in the resolution which grows out of 
a confusion of thought running through much of the 
report which introduced it. 

The Aeport states the question as ‘‘simply one of 
administration.” This is exact and true. It then pro- 
ceeds to explain as the ‘‘ only ” ‘‘ matter” for considera 
tion the proposal that the Prudential Committee shall 
either itself in certain cases call councils ‘‘ to pass upon 
the theological soundness” of the candidates, or ‘‘ remit 
to Councils called by others the question of their appotnt- 
ment’? Here two entirely different matters are confused 
—the determination of the theological soundness of a 
candidate, and of his appointment. A large part of the 
reasoning of the report is viliated by this inadvertence. 
We shall recur to it again. 

The report as a whole is in marked contrast in method 
and spirit with the important contribution made to the 
discussion by Dr. Samuel Harris, of New Haven, in the 
February New Englander.” There we have a calm, 
philosophical], and thoroughly practical discussion of the 
question at issue, on the basis of established principles 
of the Congregational polity, and with application to 
existing facts. The report vapors about striking ‘‘ our 
mothers or wives in the face” and dishonoring ‘‘ the 
graves of our fathers.” Where it deals with principles it 
either adduces for the most part what fs {rrelevant, or 
makes it s0 by misapprehending or ignoring important 
facts. A more ideal, theoretic, speculative treatment of a 
practical question we do not recall since the publication 
of Sir Thomas More's ‘‘ Uiopia.” One may float along 
its flowlng periods and scarcely suspect that he has any 
duty to perform other than to venerate ‘‘ the great So- 
clety ” which ‘‘ exists for a definite, sovereign purpose, 
as noble a purpose as Time can ever offer to man”—a 
‘* venerable Society,” ‘‘ now crowned with successes and 
hallowed by time,” which can never ‘‘ be essentially 
changed,” and whose course “‘ has been as steady as the 
course of the planets.” For a moment, indeed, there isa 
suggestion of @ question of administration; but this 


| 


almost immediately melts into confusion, and soon we 
are admiring the beautiful work ” of animating spir- 
jis,” or wonderlog at the fascination which this venerable 
but ever youthful Society has for Presbyterian students 
through ‘‘the pecullar catholicity of its spirit, the evan. 
gelical] simplicity of itsaims and methods, and the charm 
of its splendid history,” or dwelliag wiih delight on its 
‘wise permanent committee,” ‘‘ all’ its members ‘‘ wide. 
ly known by the churches,” ‘‘ deliberating privately, and 
taking pains in every case to have a personal knowledge 
of the applicant,” and ever maintaining the simple, 
unadulterated faith of the Gospel, so liable to be cor- 
rupted by Councils of Congregational churches in Amer- 
ica, but flourlshing purely in ‘‘s0 many nascent commu- 
nities” organized by this Committee ‘‘in hesthen lands, 
full of a new peace and purity, vocal with pratse and 
rich with promise ”—what, indeed, can any one do but 
sit and admire—and contribute ? 

At a college commencement the spokesman for the 
remnant of a class which was celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary lauced the virtues of his classmates so 
effectively that the following speaker remarked that as 
all the members of this class were either in heaven or on 
their way thither, he would say a few words to the 
young men who had just graduated, and who were 
going out into this wicked world. We do not find in 
the Committee’s report any recognition of the young 
men who desire to engage in service under the Board 
but are excluded from it; any intimation that there are 
wrongs to be redressed and imperfections to be elimi 
nated ; any suggestion that there is now an important 
difference of opinion between Secretaries and a division 


in the Prudential Committee, or that there is anywhere 


a serious doubt whether the present administration of 
the Board is a model of evangelical s{mplicity and cath- 
olicity. 

Does not the Committee Know that ‘‘ the parsonal 
know:edge” of applicants possessed by the Prudentlal 
Committee is simply, with rare exceptions, what is 
gained by testimony ? that not a member of this Com- 
mittee, in the vast msjority of appointments, has ever 
seen the candidate on whom he sitsin judgment? that 
a candidate never appears before it, as always before a 
council ? 

Is it ignorant that with reference to the cases which 
are occasioning increasing disquiletude and disaffection 
all conclusions are reached by a majority vote? Last 
year such cases were invariably so declded. To make 
the Committee a unit its composition was changed at 
Des Moines, yet it is now more divided than before. Mr. 
Hume has been returned by a very smsli majority vote ; 
indeed, it has been conjctured that an effort to recon- 
sider the assent given to his resumption of work was 
lost by a tle. 

The Committee argues with force agalnst the plan to 
limit a resort to councils to ‘‘ difficilt cases,” and we 
assent to their conclusion at this point; but they over- 
look everything which led Mr Blatchford, the Vice- 
President, and Dr. Hopkins, the President, of the Board, 
together with an immense majority of the corporate 
members present at Des Molnes, to favor the considera- 
tion of a reference to councils. The Board recognized 
that there are serlous embarrassments attendant upon 
the present method of appolatment. The Committee 
treats the whole difficulty as insignificant. 

There is a lack of ingenuousness in its treatment of 
this point. It affirms that it has nothing to say respect- 
ing ‘‘ the particular theological speculation” which has 
occasioned the suggestion of relief by councils. Its use 
of the word “speculation” is, however, not a colorless 
representation, and subsequently it indulges in allusions 
to** eccentric speculative theories,” ‘‘ speculations not in 
harmony with” the Gospel—“‘ speculations lying outside 
of the Gospel, if not distinctly in confilct with it,” ‘a 
particular unapproved opinion” held by ‘‘a few.” Does 
the Committee insinuate what it declines to affirm ? 
Would it have the public understand that, in its judg- 
ment, all the present embarrassment attending the man- 
agement of the Board is due to ‘‘ a few” men who are 
indulging in eccentric or extra Scriptural speculations ? 

The discussion about councils is only a minor and 
incidental une. Were the general judgment to approve 
the present method of appointing miflsslonaries, the 
present agitation respecting the management of the 
Board would not in the least be allayed. It would 
simply be turned in its full force upon the compcsition 
of the Committee and the instrucii ns to be given them 
—according to a suggestion made in the report. A 
large part of the constituency. of the Board regards 
itself as now deprived of its rights. An arbitrary 
standard of religious belief 1s set up without regard to 
its wishes, and in opposition to the voice of the churches 
as expressed in their counclis. Young men and women 
of the best qualities for service, who accept loyally the 
general denominational standard of belief, are denied 
appointment for the sole reason that they cannot accept 
a dogma no longer regarded as a constituent of ortho- 
doxy or as an integral part of the Gospel, but which is 
enforced by a majority vote of a local committee hav- 
ing noclaim whatever, by its superior theological wisdom 


or constitu'fonal function, thus to legislateand rule. The 
suggestion of a refererce to councils has arisen in « rder 
to relleve a divided Committee of embarrassment, and 
to promote harmeny and pence In the constituency of 
the Board. ‘The report we are considering + ugcests 
that, instead of this resort to councils, there should be a 
change in the Committee and new instructions—that {s, 
if any change is needed. It thus advises all who are 
opposed to the present policy to labor for a reconstruc- 
tion of the Committee, and to make the platform of the 
Board the arena of a contest for theological liberty. We 
trust that it will be remembered hereafter, if the opposi- 
tlon is forced into such a policy, from whom these sug- 
gestions emanated! Curlously enough, in a report 
which suggests such a dealing with the Committee, a 
favorite argument against allowing councils to have a 
voice in judging of the fitness of missfonary candidates 
isthe dishonor which would thereby be done to this 
same Committee! To turn its members out for Intoler- 
ance js a proper method to be pursued, but to arrange 
for their assistance by the churches through an eccleal- 
astical counct!l is to dishonor them at home and produce 
untold disaster abroad ! 

We will not now undertake to follow into detail the 
Committee’s objections to councils. We agree with 
them as to the plan of special councils in particular 
cases. We see no need of preliminary or prior councils, 
nor any importance in the objection derived from men 
who enter the service of the Board from other evangell- 
cal bodies whose ordinations are deemed ¢ qua! guarantees 
of ministeriu] standing with those afford-d by Cuongre- 
gationalism. Nor does the difficulty prupesed respect- 
ing assistant missionaries make any trouble. All this dust 
is swept away when it is remembered that on the plan of © 
permitting councils to judge of a miasionary’s as of a 
pastor’s orthodoxy the Prudential Committee still retains 
full power of appointment ; and, as involved in this, 
of all requisite personal examination. No one serlously, 
we presume, questions this. The Committee is the 
trusted agency through which the churches are content, 
at present, to select the men to be sent as foreign mission- 
aties. There is no dispute as to the necessity of select-— 
ing men and securing in them special qualifications, 
and that this can be in many most Important respects 
secured through a committee and secretaries. We are 
ready to go further and concede that a// theological 
examination by the Home Secretary, or whoever is 
deputed by the Prudential Committee for this service, 
is not to be objected to or discarded. In the case of 
assistant missionaries itis of importance. It is no less 
£0 in that of missionaries who are examined also by 
councils, The Secretaries, the Committee, need to know 
the way In which a man holds his opinions, what skill 
he has fn stating and defending them, what spirit he 
manifests in dealing with the sacred verities of the Gs- 
pel—to know this beyond what may appear in the pub- 
lic examination for ordination. The C mmittee has to 
designate men to their ficlds 98 well as to appoint them. 
In an important sense it acts as a business firm does in 
sending out trusted agents. It needs to know its men. 
What there is of force and cogency in the argument of 
the report is covered by this concession. But what does 
it prove? That a local committee of ten men io Boston 
is to determine the standard of orthodcexy for all Atwert- 


| can Congregationalists who become missionaries ? That 
it can set up or adhere to a test not required by the 


churches? That it can sustain a Secretary in imposing 
on young men and women as a vital doctrine of the 
Gospel what the churches do not agree thus to regard ? 
That it can do what it is now doing, discriminate 
between Mr. Hume and Mr. Morse or Mr. Noyes or 
Mr. Torrey, waiving for one what it claims to be an 
essential doctrine because he has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience as a missfonary under the Board, and insisting © 
upon it with the others for reasons that cannot be made 
plain ? ie 

What we contend for is the rights of young men in 
forcign missionary work, the equal rights cf mlssion- 
arles with pastors, of candidates with men older in 
service—as respects the doctrinal standard by which they 
are to be judged. The question of councils is mainly 
of importance in this regard. A council would be 
a most imperfect instrument for the selection and 
appointment of missionaries, It is the best agency 
Congregationalism has for the determination of the 
question whether a man holds the falth of the churches 
which constitute almost the entire constituency of the 
Board. The Board cannot afford to ignore it. The 
friends of the Board and of the Committee will act most 
unwisely if they put contempt upon'it. And of one 
thing we think that all concerned may have a reasonable 
assurance: no special issue that may be ralsed in this 
discussion, no question of method, of council or other 
agency, can long perplex or hinder the solution of the 
main question, Whether or not the churches will con- 
sent that a small majority or a tie vote in a small com- 
mitteein Boston, appointed by a close corporation, shal) 
keep back consecrated sons and daughters of these 
churches from proclaiming the Gospel of Christ in 
heathen lands. PURITAN, 
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TO THE NORTH WIND. 


By STEPHEN HENRY THAYER, 


| Cy to me, North Wind, from thy frozen zone, 
4 Come with thy tempest tones, in majesty ; 
Call back my spirit, for I am alone! 


The earth is cold and dead ; let thy wild glee 
Dispel the silence with a mighty moan, 
Or ltke a trumpet break from thy North Sea. 


Give to me of thine Arctic bitterness— 
For thou dost bear no zephyrs, nor soft gale 
Of odors from Hesperides to bless ; 


Thou art not gentle-mannered, but dost wail 
Athwart the barren steeps, in mad caress, 
As if wild demons battled in thy trail! 


Come to me, muttering of thy giant pain : 
Break through the harp-strung forests, touch thy lyre 
Until thy thunderous music’s matchiess strain 


Shall bring to me such heavenly tunes as fire 
And melt the heart, that in the sun is slain— ~ 
For I am cold when summer wrecks desire ; 


: When roses blossom at my feet, outrun 
My steps, and cloy with sight and scent—ab, thes 
. My heart grows selfish for a love o’erdone! _ 


‘When mellow fruits weigh down my hands, and when 
The low winds sigh their plaintive songs to me, 
Their sweetness hardens on my soul; come, then— 


Ob, come, thou North Wind, from thy frozen zone, 
Come with thy tempest tones, in majesty ; 
Sweep through my spirit, for I am alone! 


SLEEPY 


WHAT THE CATTLE KINGS SAY. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION always believes in giv- 
ing the other side a hearing. When, therefore, a 
correspondent of the highest character sends us the docu- 
ments pub ished in the interest of the Western land 


corporations, we take pleature in giving our readers the 


gist of their defense. 

The first claim of the ranchmen is that ‘‘ land reform” 
is popular in precisely those sections which know noth. 
ing about it and have no interests at stake. The popular 
cry {s, ‘‘ Down with monopolies,” and the leaders in the 
East, in order to appease this clamor, strain their eyes 
along the Western horizon in order to find a victim that 
may be sacrificed. They find a few land corporations 
in which none of their constituents are interested, and 
in whicha few ‘ British capitalists” have taken stock, 
The opportunity is sefzed upon, and all the dogs of war 
are let loose upon the defenseless tanchmen. The Eastern 
press sends its representatives to the Territories, and 
these reporters send back accounts, not of what they see, 
but of what they are sent tosee. Iu these reports a}l the 
glaring coloring matter is used which the ignorance of 
the readers will permit. In this way the reform zeal of 
the East fs engrossed in an attack upon a few petty cor- 
porations in the West, while the gigantic mcnopulies at 
home are left unrebuked. 

Having thus attacked the East for not beginning 
reforms at home, the ranchmen proceed. to deny one and 
all of the accusations which are made against them. In 
the first place, they deny that the iand in the Territories 
is being monopolized by a few rich capitalists. They 
say that the general manager cf a ranch is called a 
‘* cattle king,” though ‘‘ he may be the ‘hired man’ of 
- gome twenty or thirty individuals of very moderate 
means indeed.” The fact that land is being entered in 
large quantities merely means that certain Individuals 
have done collectively what they had a perfect right. to 
do individually. The fact they have acted collectively 
is for the benefit of the country, since the cattle business 
cannot be made to pay unless it is carried on upon a 
large scale. All of the money which has been earned in 
the stock business has been earned by hard work, accom- 
panied by severe hardships. With reference to the 
alleged monopolization of land by British capitalists, the 
ranchmen simply scout theidea. They say that in the 
Wyoming Stock-Growers’ Association, which contains 
four hundred and fifty members, and represents practi- 
cally the entire cattie interests of the Territory, there are 
but fourteen individuals who are interested fn the use of 
foreign capital. One ranchman declares that not only 
do Englishmen own less than five per cent. of the cattle 
lands, but that they are losing money on what they do 
own. The lands of the English companies, he says, are 
generally managed by ycung aristocrats who do not 
attend to their business, and these companies ‘‘as a 
whole have Jost nine dollars in British gold to every 


dollar in American money they have made here and 
taken back to old England.” 

Perbaps the most valuable evidence which the cattle. 
men submit is that of Professor Charles E. Lowrey, 
Ph D., of the Uatversity of Michigan. Mr. Lowrey, 
writing from W. H. Rinche and Rawhide Buttes, 
Wyoming, says that not on:-fiftieth of the land of that 
section ig available for agricultural purposes. ‘‘I vent- 
ure to say,” he writes, ‘‘ that a man with one thousand 
acres of the choicest of this land in his own right would 
starve to death upon it but for its usefulness in connec- 
tion with the range-cattle business.’”’ Furthermore, he 
proceeds, it is unwise that the Government should per- 
mit the small tracts of fertile land along the rivulets and 
about the springs to become the possession of small 
farmers. ‘‘ By asort of divine right,” he argues, ‘‘ cer- 
tainly by a natural right, these watering-places should 
be the common property of the range. The individual 
who, under the homestead law, fences up a spring upon 
his quarter section, may render worthless thousands of 
acres tributary to the spring. The cattle companties 
cannot pasture their herds upon the adj >ining land, and 
the owner of the quarter section has not the capttal to 
buy a herd and hire the ‘ cowboys’ necessary to protect 
it from the casualties of the range.” 

Mr. Lowrey seems to take the position that the fencing 
in of homesteads by sma)! farmers has been more dis- 
astrous than the fencing in of the public domain by the 
cattle compantes ! He admits that these companies have 
fenced in ‘‘ several millions of acres,” but he attacks 
Commiesioner Sparks for ordering the indiscriminate 
removal of these fences. He says that the fact that 
private individuals have put up fences makes {t necessary 
that the great cattle companies should do the same, By 
so doing they save the lives of thousands of cattle every 
year. In explanation of this he gives a very vivid 


} picture of how it happens that forty per cent. of the 


natural increase of the herds are destroyed every winter. 
He says that as soon as a winter storm sets in, the herds 
start a trail with the wind. This is called ‘‘ drifting.” 
Sometimes the cattle, parsing at the rate of thirty miles a 
day, will keep the traf] in almost unbroken I{ne for efght 
or ten hours. Suppose now, he continuss, the mouth 
of the valley toward which they are drifting shall be 
fenced up by squatters 80 as to form a V. The cattle 


crowd into the ‘‘ pocket” thus formed, become bewil- 


dered, dare not turn about and face the blinding storm, 
but stand ‘‘ like men when lost, until they perish from 
the weather or want of food.” The large cattle com- 
panies, says Mr. Lowrey, try to close up these fence 
pockets. They wish there was not a fence in the Terrt- 
tory. ‘‘ They fence simply as & matter of protection, 
and in a few cases for hay.” 

Whether or not this evidence of the land companies {s 
of more weight than the Government reports is for the 
reader to decide. The testimony of the Land Commis- 
sioner is that the Western land in possession of foreign 
companies wculd make a territory as large as Irelana ; 
that the pudlic land fenced in by American companies 
is eoually great ; and that the land wrongfully held by 
the rallroad corporations is much greater still. The 
managers of the Western land companies may be right 
in saying that they know more about the Jand problem 
than do the people in the East; yet {t must be remem- 
bered that the men who are on trial should never be 
given seata in the jury box. 


LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 


V.—PLEASURE CR POWER. 


ONEY is gocd for two things, and only two. 
pleasure and power. The pleasure may be 

your own or another’s ; the power may be exerted for 
yourself or for another; but pleasure and power, for 
one’s self or for snother, are the only two uses of money. 
There are a few fools still left in the world who value 
money for its own sake, but they are few—in America 
very few. S'lver dollars in an old stocking are worth 
no more than lead dollars ; gold in a chest is as valueless 
as pewter ; a bank note unemployed is literally waste 
paper. Most Americans recognizs this fact, whether 
they have ever stated it to themselves or not. They save 
money ‘hat they may use it ; and they use it in one or 
the other of these two ways—for pleasure or for power. 
As a tule, the capitalist values money for the power 
it gives him. The American capitalist is not a miser. 
Not covetousness, but ambition, is the matnspring of 
America’s industry and the vice of American life. The 
American C:co3us fs not a lover of pleasure, but a lover 
of power. His wife, his daughters, his sons, may Le 
spendthrifts—often are. They have not earned money; 
they do not know its value : ‘they enjoy the distinction 
which it brings, the pleasure which it purchases. But 
Croesus himself is generally a man of very simpie 
habits—often, indeed, of too simple habits. He is 
rarely very fond of literature, though he may 
have a library, or of art, though he may have 
a picture gallery, or of music, though he may 
have a box at the opera, or of the table, though he 


msy have a French cook. He rarely has more than 
one or two pleasures at the most. The life of the 
money-getter is ordinarily not too broad and generous, 
but too narrow and centracted. At all events, he uses 
only a small proportion of bis income frr pleasure; he 
employs the major part of it in the exercise of power. 
Money, we say, is king in America. The cepi'slist likes 
money because ft crowns him. He forms far-reaching 
plans, and money enables him to carry them out. He 
enjoys bullding a factory, opening a m!ne, constructing 
a railroad. He achieves great things; money is the too} 
with which he achieves them. 

Now, so far as I can see—and if | am mistaken I 
shall be glad to be corrected—the average workingman 


in America has very little sense of the vaiueof money | 


as an instrument of power. He sees in it only a means 
for the purchase of pleasure. This is not strange; for 
the workingman has had little opportunity to use money 
as an instrument of power. Hecould get money only 
by combining his money with other men’s money, and 
putting the entire fund in the hands of money kings to 
use for him. And the money kings have not always 
been honest in the administration of their trust. The 
risk of such hazards has always been very great, is still 
great. I was conversing the other day with a thought- 
ful and successful lawyer, who has had large experience 
of men and life in one of our great commercial centers, 
and he said, ‘‘ It is not safe for a man to put his money 
into a corporation unless he is in the-inside ring which 
controls it.” I have not had an equally Jarge experience, 
but I suppose this istrue. If true, it is not strange that 
workingmen have not used their money for power, 
have used it only for pleasure. This may excuse them, 
but the excuse does not alier the fect. And the fact 
must be altered before the condition of the workingman 
can be what his best friends wish {t to he; what, if he 
be thoughtful, he must wish it to be himself. What we 
want, or at least what we ought to want, is an Industrial 
democracy ; but we cannot have an industrial democracy 
while money is king, unless the workingmen learn the 
kingly value of money, and how to make this king 
their servant. The way must be opened for them to do 
this; and not only be opened, but made easy. But 
opening the way will not accompl'sh the result. What- 
ever else may be necessary, one th'ng {s certainly neces- 
sary—that workingmen should themselves understand 
that money is an instrument of power, and should set 
themselves to use it as an {Instrument ef power. Even 
the thrifty workingm‘n do not often so understand and 
use it. It is reported that there sre in the New York 
savings banks $532 000 000, belongivg to 1208 000 de- 
positors. This is a very encouraging fact. But you 
will observe that even these depositers are not them- 
selves using their money as power. They are only lend- 
ing it to other men who are wiser than they. and who 
give them some interest for the use of It. This is per- 
haps the best thing that they can do in the present state 
of society. But there is certsinly something better for 
them in the future, for which they shou!d prepare, {f not 
themselves, at least their children. 

I cut the following incilent from a recent number of 
‘* Work and Wages,” because {t illustrates exactly what 
I mean by the difference bet ween using money for pleas- 
ure and using it for power: ‘‘ A printer, when his fellow” 
workmen went out to drink beer during the working 
hours, put in the bank the exact amount which he would 
have spent if he had gone out to drink. He thus kept 
his resolution for five years. Hoe then exemined his 
bank account, and found he had on depost: $521.86 In 
the five years he had not lost a day from ii! health. 
Three out of five of his fellow-workmen had in the 
meantime become drunkards, were werthless, and were 
discharged. The water-drinker then bought out the 
printing office, went on enlarging the husinesa, and. fn 
twenty years from the time he begsn to put by his 
money, was worth $100 000.” 

An incident related ia a recent number of The Chris- 
tian Union equally strikingly lilustrates how a company 
of men bya similar process acquired the power which 
the saving and wise use«f money gives: ‘‘ The Hebden 
Fustian Manufacturing Soclety was commenced seven 
teen years ago by a few fustisn cutters, who began by 
saving threepence a week tn order to provide a mutual 
benefit fund. When their sceumulations had reacheda 
certain amount they decided to buy their own fustian 
and work upon it during their evevings. Very soon 
they were their own men. Gradually they added new 
departments to thelr work, and in 1874 purchased a fee- 
tory costing thirty-five thousan | dcolisre. [ast year thetr 
profits were fiffeen thousand.” 

Whatever difficulties there may 'e 'n tho way of 
following these examp’es, {fi is certain that they are 
examples of the only way in ¥bikea workinemen 
as a class can be emancipated from the rule of eapl. 
tal. They must become money kings themsclves, ex 
actly as they have become political kiogs 
learn howto use money as a power, and thet they fer- 
tainly cannot do ifthey useit for pleasure. You cannot, 
for example, drink your money and have it too. How 


much the workingmen in the United States drink I do 


They must 
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not know; but their bill for drink and tobacco Is cer- 
tainly a very large one. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the other day, in its address to the Kaights 
of Labor, put the drink bill at $400 000 000% but it was 
only a guess. It was based on an estimate that the driok 
bill of the Nation is $900 000 000, and on the assumption 


that the working people drink nearly half of all that is 


drank. Whether that is true I do not know; it is not 
improbable, but it is not certain. The beer bill of the 
Nation is estimated to be $111,000 000 ; and a large pro- 
portion of thisis paid by the wage-workers, but how large 
@ proportion there isno means of knowing. I judge, how- 
ever, that most wage-earners are moderate drinkers. | 
fe]] into conversation the other cay with a gentleman who 
employs a large number of men, and wuo has risen to 
eminence by industry, thrift, intellfgence, and sobriety. 
He is a total abstainer. ‘‘I am accustcmed,” he said, 
‘‘to atk every man who enters my employ if heisa 
temperance man. I generally manage to do it ina quiet 
conversation between himself and mytelf alone. I sup- 


/ pose I have asked this question of over four hundred, 


and not more than six declared themselves total abstain- 
ers. Some of them have said that they wished they 
were. But ‘‘everybody treats and everybody expects 
to be treated, and I can’t stand up againstit.” This 
man employs a class of workmen of unusually high 
degree of intelligence. A large proportion of them are 
native Americans. The factory isin the country ; the 
men live in the country, where they have good air, 
houses of their own, and the tenement-house type is 


unknown, I do not know any reason for supposing 


that the average of total abstainers in this census fs 
unusually small. If it is a fair avetage, if not more 
than six out of every four hundred workingmen are 
total abstainers, the drink bill of the workingmen must 
be a pretty large bill. Now, I do not here argue that it 
is immoral to drink ; I do not raise the question whether 
it interferes with the best work ; I do*not dilate upon 
its dangers to yourself or your children. In.that case 
you might very properly recommend me to enlarge my 
audience and include in my observations the wealthy 
and aristocratic friends between whom [I sat the other 


_ evening at a public dinner, and who between them 


drank certainly one, and I believe two bottles of cham- 
pagne. But I am trying in these arlicles to show you 
who are wage-earners how the wage earning class can 
be merged in the caplitalfatic class, how the wage system 
can be abolished, how you can be emancipated from the 


control of King Dollar, how you cin become share 


owners in the world’s tools, and get a participation firat 
in the profits and finally in the management of the 
world’s industry. And I simply want to make it as 
plain to you as it is to me that to do this you must learn 
to deny yourself the use of money as a pleasure, and 
set before yourself as your ambition the acquisition of 
money asa power. You cannot use it for pleasure and 
have it for power. You cannot, I repeat, both drink 
your money and keep it too. If I may safely assume 
that your drink bill is «qual to that indicated in tie 
above story from ‘* Work and Wages,” it would not 
take you ten years to buy your emancipation and be an 
For it is mathematically demon- 
strable that a workingman with a thou:and do lars in 
the bank is independent. If he can find ten other men 
equally rich they can set up their manufactory on their 
owa account if they have the brains. Ten thousand 
dollars is ample capital for a business which gives em. 
pluymosnt to ten men. It is considerably more than is 
required in some business, with skillful management It 
is probably quite safe to say that if all the workingmen 
of the country would put into the savings bank what 
they now put into the tobacco-shop and the saloon, in 
less than ten years they would be independent of capl- 
tal; the relation between men and money would be 
reversed ; the men would be kings themee]ves instead of 
being the servants of capiial. It is equally safe to say 
that any workingman who will pursue that plan will 
find himself at the end of ten years, if not absolutely, 
at least measurably, independent. The workingmen 
would still have to work under captains of industry, for 
organization reyuires leadership; but they would share 
with their captains in the ama a the too's and in 
the profits of the work. L. A. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By THE Rev. Josern Parker, D.D., or Lonpon. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was born June 24, 
1813, and dicd Marco 8 1887. What happened be. 


tween must be told by the biographer with all the advan- 


tage of time and distance and the perspective which they 
create. My simple purpose is to draw a few character- 
stic outlines by which thore who never saw Mr. B2echer 
mey obtain somes genéral idea of his epirit and service. 
I became personally acquainted with Mr. Beecher in 
863 when he was the fiery champion of unfon and 
emancipation, and delivered a series of addresses in this 
country which amsz2d even his bitterest opponents by 
the largeness of their informati>n and the iniensity of 
heir earnestness. I met him again in America in 1873, 


when he spoke at the great meetings of the Evangelical 
Alliance held in New York. The speech which he de- 
livered on that cccasion, on the subject of the Pulp!t and 
the Age, was to my mind a typical epeech in every par- 
ticular, alike for its intellectual force, its emotional ten- 
derness, its latent humor, and fits thorough grasp of the 
necessities of religious evolution and progress. In 1881 
I spent a week with Mr. Beecher as his guest at Peeks- 
kil:, on the Hudson River, and again in 1884 I spent 


another week in the same place in the same capacity. 


In 1886, when Mr. Beecher came to England, he came 
straight to my houre, and there remained six weeks. 
Basides scj urning with us for that perlod, my wife and 
I joined bim in his journeys at varicu; points, such as 
Moffat, Glasgow, Newcastle, Sunderland, and Stcckton. 
These facts are cited to show what opportunity I have 
had of forming a complete and just opinion not only of 
the outer life but of the interior action of this distin- 
guished man. Surely, wiih such a body of evidence 
and illustration one ought to be able to form a clear 
judgment of the most prominent features of Mr. Beech- 
er’s manifold character. The rum-total of my judgment 
is that, ‘‘ Take him for all in all, we ne’er sba!l look 
upon hfs like again.” Take him in theology, botany, 
egriculture, medicine, physiology, and modern philoso- 
phy, and it might be thought, from the range of his read- 
ing and the accuracy of his information, that he had 
made aspeciality of each. Indeed, itis known that he 
bas so talked to specialists that they have themselves 
supposed that they were conferring with a man of their 
own standing. Asa preacher I believe the whole pulpit 
of the world would give him the pam. When Charlies 
Kingsley heard him he satand wept like a child through 
the whole discourss, and when it was concluded he said : 
‘‘Mr. Beecher has sald the very things I have been try- 
ing tosay ever since I entered the Christian pulpit.” 
The Dean of Canterbury said to Mr. Beecher himself. 
‘* There is one thing, Mr. Beecher, for which we must 
all thank you, and that is for what ycu have taught us 
resrecting the Fatherhood of God.” When he went 
thrcugh England and Scotland he was hailed on every 
hand by ministers who bore the most grateful testimony 
to the happy ir fivence which bis ministry had exercised 
upon their spiritual life. Nothing touched Mr. Beecher 
more deeply than testimony «f this kind. Heconfessed 
to me that it was 8 great surprise to him fo fiod so many 
young ministers touched with such a spirit of thankful- 
ness. In all the testimony there was not mere admiration 
of intellectual genfus, which is worth little or nothing 
as the case may he; there was deep spiritual a> precia- 
tion of spiritual fr fluences, and it was expressed with self- 
control and tenderness which added greatly to its value. 
The following quotation from a letter written at Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, wiil have interest for Church of 
England readers in particular: ‘‘I have just returned 
from service at the parish church. I went there for the 
musical survice. which, when well rendered, always 
sffectsme. This morning the music was good, and I 
had one of Paul's visions, and was caught up, if not to 
the seventh heavens, yet very high. Indeed, I was 
lifted into a realm higher than sense, and amid emotions 
that could never be translated into ideas or formed into 
words. The past, the present, the future seemed to be 
as one; and life, freed from its earthly habfliments, 
seemed toepread itself abroad with fullness and mobility, 
and ‘o fiseh here and there. as thought and emotion now 
doin our best hours. These hours of exaltation are 
great harvest fields. full of things ‘not lawful to be ut- 
tered.’ In dur ordinary moods we are so much under 
the influence of matter truths—of time and fact and 
physical Jaw avd logic—that we bardly guess what the 
free life is, just beyond and ahove our bodily life. I 
am alway? strangely affected by the musical ‘ Amen.’ 
I's swell and cadence bring tears, and lift me I{ke an 
incoming wave. Then in such worship my mother 
always seems brought near me, and quiets in a degree 
the inappeaeable hunger of the heart which has all my 
life long at certain times made me Jonesome and mieer- 
able. Ycu know that my mother was reared in the 
Episcopal Church.” 

Mr. Beecher even at seventy-three years of age never 
tired of talking about his mother, forming images of 
her, and imagining what she would do and say under 
given circumstances. A heart so filfal needed no trib. 
ute as to its moral excellence. In this sacred emotion 
we find one element of Mr. Beecher's truest power. 
That emotion was ‘‘ the one touch of nature which makcs 
the whole world kin.” It was not, however, without 
its perils, for where tears are spontaneous, Jaughter is 
seldom reluctant. When I first heard Mr. Beecher in 
the pu!pit I was strcck by the union of the patheti: and 
the humorous. Sitting immediately in front of him, I 
had a full view of all the action of his face, and could 
follow the emotion which was depicted there, wave by 
wave. Now the face was lighted up like a glorious 
morning, suddenly it was darkened with a gracious 
cloud ; then came the rain of tears, and whi'st the tears 
were courting each other down the cheeks a stroke of 
humor lighted up the eyes, and made the whole counte- 


out, it certainly formed the finest exhibition of English 
eloquence to which it was ever my deligh: to listen, 
The following extract will speak for itself as to Mr. 
Beecher’s power of observation and spontaneity of feel- 
ing. The letter is dated from York: ‘‘ We arrived to 
a late dinner, and then two hours’ good sleep, and now 
as evening falls a silvery mist is settled down. From 
my back windows rises the cathedral, like a dream- 
picture, and fragments of St. Mary’s Abbey are seen 
through the trees. All the intervening ground is free 
from building, and park like. There is no sound, not 
even of evening birds, and the silvery atmosphere gives 
to the whole prospect the appearance of wonderful 
softness and {aodistinctness which destroys the hard lines 
and rigid outlines, and one can hardly tell where the 
earth ends and the heavens begin. It isin such moods 
as this inspires that I almost lose a sense of bodily 
conditions, and live in the air and fn the invisible be 
yond. You quote Elis, and wonder if we shall here- 
after retain our identity, and carry our best earthly 
affections with us. I choose to think that we shal), 
There is a vast amount of superstition connected with 
the hereafter, and there is no dogmatic teaching in 
Scripture. All that is said of the future is dramatic, 
poetic, dream-like, It has to me the afr of such instruc. 
tion as mothers give to inquisitive children, talking 
down to them and likening high things to the ideas 
of childhood. The substance of it all is, to me, that 
we shall live again, that we shall know as we are known, 
that we ehall rise to a conscious intercourse with Jesus, 
that the highest condition of mind will exist, that all 
that part of earthly life that was neceseary to the prob. 
lem of emergence from matter to mind and spirit will] 
be done away with—the mold as it were broken, that 
the soul might find {itself unhampered. That we shall 
remember cur earthly lives and loves I do not doubt, 
and that they who were mcst perfectly united on earth 
will be near to each other consciously in heaven I can: 
not doubt. But all these surmises of the future condi- 
tion and experience of the future existence lle in a 
silvery uncertainty of definite outline, as this landscape 
does before my eyes now as the evening draws on.” 

In England lecturing is not so much of a regular 
profeesion as it is in America. Many persons here have 
wondered that a man like Mr. Beecher should go up 
and down the country spending so much time in 
delivering lectures. Such people, however, naturally 
occupy the English point of view, and do not regard the 
circumstances as they would bs regarded in the United 
States. On this point Mr. Beecher makes a reference 
toward the conclusion of the following ex'!ract : 

‘*T am growing very discontented. Here am I racing 
and chasing through England, seeing almost nothing, 
passing by memorable places, declining cordial invita- 
tlons—talking, talking, talking, until I could almost wish 
that wasdumb. ... Why dol doit, then ? I can hardly 
tell. I think it is partly habit, partly for the sake of 
preaching, for that comes nearer to a reality to me than 
almost anything else in this dreamy world, which goes 
roaring on in eternal noise, and seems like an ocean of 
waves that rise only to subside again—whose calm is 
only a rest between storms, and whose storms do noth- 
ing, accomplish nothing. Well! why, if things be so, 
should one go about in a vain show?. Largely it is 
habit. When in my own land great questions of right, 
justice, liberty, patriotism, were agitated, and the great 
mass of educated men and ministers were timid or over- 
borne by reason of weakness, my soul was fired, and I 
gloried in a chance to testify to great principles. Espe- 
cially did I glory that God had given me strength of 
body and gifts of mind which enabled me to say things 
which people did not want to hear, but needed to hear. — 
I had a kind of joy in unpopularity—for the truth’s 
sake. And so things went on—the anti slavery strug- 
gle, the threat of war, war iteelf, the reconstruction of 
our shattered affalre—until, after so many years, I found 
that our people looked to me, in some degree, as author- 
ity on all the moral aepects of national affairs. Once in 
the stream, it seemed impossible to get out. There was 
another element, less heroic, but of some [welgh!]. The 
compensation of lecturing enabled me to. . . indulge 
in the exquisite luxury of giving away things. I have 
realized, dearly, that ‘it 1s more blessed to give than to 
receive.’” 

Whilst Mr. Beecher was in Scotland he received the 
sad tidings of his brother’s death, and, neering to that 
event, he writes thus : 

‘* My brother's death hangs like a softened cloud over 
me. Of ten children of my father’s that grew to man- 
hood, this is the third that has gone. The others wil] 
soon, in turn, be summoned. I walt my turn. I have 
but one wish—that it msy not be too long delayed. For 
—well, itis not left with me to determine, but only to 
accept. .. . God be thanked for Scotland! Men say 
that {t was Calvinitm which made its people what they 
have been and are. No—they have given to Calvinism 
its reputation. It worked on congenial material, it may 
be shaped it, but did not create it. Calvinism, in stormy 
times and rude ages, is good, as chain mall was; but | 


mance like an Ap‘ilday. Taking that speech through- ; like ~ in milder days and sweeter lives it is a bur: 
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den without benefit, and much cumbraace. Amen ! 
Aberdeen—Thursday and Fridsy. What a charming 
cliy! It is clean; its buildings white; the bright 
granite takes the place of the dull and cheerless brown 
and black buildings of the south. It+seems like New 
Eogland, only finer buildings, and all stone .. . I send 
aslip about Carlyle. It fits my opinion. I never could 
get along with his heartless savagery.’ 

But was Mr. Beecher popular only abroad : Was hea 
mere curlosity whom people must fee orcs and then be 
done wi'h forever ? How did Mr. Beecher stand in the 
midst of his own people and his own city ? It will be 
alle wed that a man cavnot be forty years fo one place, 
cecupylog a position of the utmost conspicuousness, 
without people knowing a good deal of his spirit, life, 
and purpore Fair minded readers wi!] be glad to know, 
how aman is viewed by those who have known him 
longest and best. Take the following extract a8 an 
answer : 

T {nclose some extracts from our Brooklyn rs to 
show you how my own Brooklyn citiz ps regard your 
frieod. Iam proud of thelr sff cilon and entbuslasm 
Avy community can kindle a flash of excitement, but 

after forty years, and such years, and through such 

vicissitudes and controversies, to have such a testimony 
i3 very gratifying.” ‘‘ Was there ever a church of such 
kindness and good sense as P.ymouth ? When we sailed 
for Europe the great congregation accompanied us down 
to the harbor. When we returoed they took into con. 
sideration the uncertainty of our arrival, the unhappy 
condition Jn which we should come dripping from the 
sea, and the general unfitness to be overwhelmed with 
company ; and so, ia the prayer meeting preceding our 
arrival, it was arranged that no publ'c reception should 
be attempted, and that the whole week there should be 
abstinence from visiting us at home. But on Friday 
night, at the regular prayer meeting, as I entered the 
room the whole audience rose in a quiet way until I 
reached the platform and sat down. Nota word was 
spoken. The audience wis about eleven hundred Such 
a thing had never been done before, and {t was very sim. 
ple but very affecting. I thought that my reception was 
complete, but on Sunday morning, when I entered the 
church, not dreaming «f any ceremony, the whole au il- 
ence rose and sang the D xology. My platform was like 
a garden in the Orlent—palms, roses, chrysanthemums 
covered it, ran up the back, and spread themselves along 
the choir gallery, and climbed the organ front, watle 
before my reading-desk a vast cluster of roses, some 
three feet in diameter (the bunch, not the rose), swelled 
out in wonderful beauty. It was communion Sunday, 
and the table was spread in white simpl’c!'y just be- 
yond the array. It made me think, though there was 
no design in it, of Carist's sepulcher {on agarden. I was 
very much sffected, and the whole morning was ful! of 
suppressed feeling. A great shakiog of hands followed 
the benediction, and we did not get out of the church 
for nearly an hour.” 

Owing to a persuasion, long-continued and most 
urgent, of many friends, Mr. B-echer concluded a c)n- 
tract to finish his ‘‘ Life of Christ” by a specified date. 
I knew well bow much he preferred the open-air to the 
limited library, and how much of his reaciog he did cu'- 
of doors ratber than in a sedentary poaltion at his desk 
or over the fireside. He seemed to need all the exhila 
ration and comfort of outside life, and therefore he gave 
up that elegant lelsure which so many public men highly 
and properly set store by. The ‘ Life of Christ,” how- 
ever, could only be flaished by a strenuous effort at the 
desk; 80 he equipped himself for his toil, aud wrote 
thus respecting his arrangements and outlook : 

‘‘[ have my snug room upstairs, and am worklng 
eczlly and every day on my L'fe of Christ—which, like 
the buds of spring, i3 beginning to swell, like the re- 
turniog birds {3 beginniog to sing, like the grass Is 
begioning to grow—and {a already very green/ But I 
am hopeful.” 

C_.uld any min die more worthily, more seasonably, 
and with a more confirmed and hopeful assurance of 
heaven, ttan in the very act of writing the life of the 
Son of God? How the name of Jesus Carist always 
excited every sensibility of Mr. Beecher's higher nature | 
It was almost impossible for him to pronounce that name 
without tears immediately testifying to the depth of his 
feeliog. This was seen to some degree in pubiic, but 1 
have heard him sob in the acrecy of private communion 
when the conversation has turned upon the person and 
work of the Saviour of the world. That Saviour the 
illustrious preacher now looks upon, and now he sees the 
glory which Christ had with the Father bh forethe world 
began. All his mistakes are corrected, all his incom- 
plete views are perfected, all his aspiration is answered 
io an fotioite benediction, and all his desire to toil for 
Christ is answered by enlargement of sphere. Mc. 
Beecher bas only gone out cf our. mortal sight ; he is 
nearer tO us now whan ever he Could Dave been ta the 
IL love tu think of nim as clusy Deside me, taking 
ao ioterest in my work, and doing for others what he 
doing for myself—stimulatiag me by many a sacred 
memory, and always telling me that truth is larger than 


it has yet beer known to be, and that the more we know 
the more we are coaviaced of our owalgnorance. I 
repeat my judgment that Mr. Bz-echer {is one of the 
greatest, truest, purest souls I have ever known. If he 
had faults, then he was but human; if we are to look 
for excellencies rather than for faults, we should be so 
absorbed in the contemplation of almost unequaled 
virtues as to have no time or care to hunt up the flaws 
and faults which are to be found on the most b perfect 
character not yet in heaven. 
‘*In good fortune not elated, in ill ‘fortune not dismayed, 
Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight affrayed, 
Proudly emulous of honor, steadfastly on wisdom set : 
These six virtues in the nature of a noble soul are met ; 
Whoso hath them, gem and glory of the three wide worlds 
is he; 

Happy. mother she that bore him, she who nursed him on 
her knee.’”’ 

Tue City LONDON. 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS. 


HE herring {8 the poor man’s fish. I: is cheap and 

nutritious. If it were scarce and dear it wou'd be 
the rich man’s fitch. It is the handsomes: fish that 
swims the sea It is decked in silver, crimson, and 
gold. A net fu!l of herrings has all the sparkle of dia- 
monds and rubies, with fisshes of gold and allver. I: 
is graceful in outline, aod, fresh or cured, is delicious 
beyond all fish. Perbaps its most appet’z'ng shape iz 
the form and flavor it assumes when it becomes a Yar 
mouth bloater. The herrings caught on this coast are 
singularly and exceptionally good ; but ihe method of 
curling bas no dc ut much to do with the quality of the 
fish, seeing that the demand for the bioater is so great 
that the Yarmouth curers often import. herrings from 
the Sc tch and other northern coasts. Yarmouth de- 
votes itself chiefly to the work of converting the fresh 
herring into the bloater and the kipper, and whea in 
America I have often wondered how it is that neither 
the bloater nor the kipper is really known (as Esgland 
knows them) in the Uuited S:ates. There are herrings 
ia abundance all along the coast fr: m New York north 
wacds t> Hudson's Bay. Immense numbers are taken 
in Labrador waters, and these go to Nova Scotia, 


fat fish, and have to be salted the moment they are 
caught. Many tons are spoiled through bad salting. 
Large q'iantities are consumed by the Scoteh and I[:ish 
settlers in Canada. If the berrings which swarm in the 


and summer were taken *nd treated with the same cire 
as the Eaglish herrlog at Yarmoutb, the results, I belleve, 
would be satisfactory. At present the so-called ‘‘ white 
bait” one gets in the best restaurants and hotels of 
America just as inferior to English whitebait as are 
American herrings when compared to Yarmouth bloat 

ers. In the case of whitebait the American bait {s the 
young of an entirely d fferent fish from the Eogiish— 
the species is not the same at all ; whereas the herring 
is the herring all the world over, and, while varylog in 
character according to the waters in which they are 
caught. the excellence of the E igilsh bloater is largely 

no doubt, a tributable to the method of curtog. I should 
imagine it would be worth the while of some great Amert- 
can fishdealer to come over to Eogland and spend a fish- 
ing and curing season at Yarmouth. They will tell you 
on the spot that there is nothing like the Yarmouth 
bloater. ‘‘ Herrings,” says a local expert, ‘‘ are here 
cured in various ways, to suit the various markets 

Some are cured to bring out as bloaters for a spring sale ; 
others are kippered—split and cured as bloaters, some 

thing like Finnan haddocks, The greatest bonne bouche 
is the ‘iongshore herring, small, plump, delicious tisk, 
taken In the R during the early part of the season, in 
small quantities only, and in filoe weather, by the beack- 
men ia their rowing boats. This isthe Yarmouth bloater 
par excillence, and so highly appreciated by the natives 
that very few find their way elsewhere. I: is slightly 
cured, and eaten fresh, and in flavor bears about the 
same relation to other herrings that Schioss Johannis- 
berger and Chateau Margeaux do to meaner vintag:s 

The herriogs I have tasted in America have alaays been 
overcured, salt, and tush. Wiil not somebody cstch 
some of the spring shoals and try to introduce them 
lightly cured? A quick sale {s requirec¢—almost as quick 
a sale as that which Is necessary in the matter of fresh 
fish and Jager beer. Here is a receipt for cooklog fresh 
herrings, which I advise you to try when an opporiualty 
occurs. Take a few fresh herrings by the tall, and with 
& coarse cloth rub the ecsles up toward the head. Tats 
will remove the scales with bruisingthe fish. Ill them 
in a box of oatmeal, letting enough adhere to cover them 
lightly. Fry them in fresh lardoroll. When cooked 
‘lay them before the fire uotil the fat is drained «ff 
and the fish remaiocrisp. 8 with lemon j.ice anu 
brown bread and tuter. Avoother way is to treat the 
herriog as you would a mackercil—j ist grijl it a 
clear fire, and eat it very hot. I prefer chabiis wih fi h; 
but a rice light hock is good enough. Ii is possible 


| that you may answer me that you are quite content 


the United States, and the West Indies. They are very 


waters from New York to Huison’s Bay in the spring 


eyed mule, 
_Bpees, and the way he wandered arcuad, and the times 


with your Spanish mackerel, your shad, your black bass, 
and your sheepshead. And so you ought to be! But 
if you could add the Eogii-h sole and the Yarmouth 
bloater to your magnificent fish cuisine you would in- 
deed eclipse creation. J. 1. 


THREE FUNERALS. 


By tak Rev. Urtan Xerxes D_D.- 


OON after I was installed {a my first parish at Bet- 
sey’s C rners I received the following note through 
the post-c flice : 


Deer Mister Buttles : 

my wife mariers ded an as shees second cussin to Deken 
b'dlecomes furst wif who was a swan, ive Concluded to 
hey you offesberate stid of the preecher hear wicn is a 
mithodis, wich I aint, nor never was. You mus kum by the 
kars. Youle find the meating-house thout n> trouble if 
youle jes foller the holler. Yours in grate sorier silas 


Firae@ 13—. 


weatberail. 
p. 8. the fanneril will be fridy next an tharele be regalar 
survissez. 8. W. 


Deacon Biddlecome told me that Mr. Weatherall was 
& wealthy farmer, and that Lis wife had been at different 
times & member of nearly every one of ihe evangelical 
churches. ‘'Of course you'll go,” he added. Tain't 
everybody they’d hev. They’re diffu! big feelin’.” 

I was late with my sermon, for my wife was iil, and 
we had no servant; but 1 could not refuse to atiend a 
funeral, no matter what the cost to myseif, so 1 wrote 
to S. W. to expect me. Arrived at Fisgg Creek, I 
waited in vain expectation on the station steps for half 
an Lour, and then, turning u,) the hems of my trousers, 
I started to ‘‘ foller the holler,” thinking the meetiog- 
house could not be far away, or I would have been sent 
for. It wasJuly. The white dust in the road twiukled 
with heat. I walked on and on, seeing nothing for an 
hour but scrub oaks and huckleberry bushes. At last I 
meta boy. Sonny, how far is it to the meeting- house ?’ 
I asked. 

Quite a ways,” he said, reflectively. 
mild, an’ mebbe it's furder.” 

After half an hour’s rapid walking I reached a small 
farmhouse. A woman sat by the open door shelling 
peas. 

‘** How far is it to the meeting house ?” I called out. 

‘Quite a ways,” she cried, sorilly. ‘* Mabbe a mild, 
an’ mabbe furder.”’ 

The funeral was a grand affair for toe country, 
abounding, as underlasers say, ‘‘ io mourning effects.” 
When at last it was over, and we were gulog out of the 
bury io,-ground, which was beside the churcn, the chief 
mourner approached me. ‘‘I don’t mean to hev any- 
body out a’ pocket by what they do fur me,” he said, 
slipping a litte package into my hand. ‘“ You did 
noble, an’ car ridin’ costs money.” 

I felt coins in the soft paper. After all, I thought, this 
man toward whom I have chelisned uupiearaat feelings 
has bis good side. Dvubiless this is a generous fee for 
tae service he has received from a pour man and a 
stranger. My heart warmed, sad, grasping the widow- 
e.’s hand, 1 wid him I noped the Lord would comfort 


‘* Mebbe it’s a 


him io his affliction, 


Aa omiacu:; cloud had gathered in the west, and as no 
one offered to carry me to the statioa, | set out on my 


four miles’ walk as soon as possible. { had not gone haif. 


a mile before i; was rainiog furiuu:ly, and though I ran 
a3 fast as I could, whea I again reached the little farm- 
house I was drenched thruugh. Toe woman received 
me kindly, ani her husband got out his best clothes for 
me to put on while my own dried before the fire. 

8 pose you know’d them there Weatherails ?” said 
the woman, interrogatively, as 1 sat watching ali sorts 
of streaks and kinks appear in my Sunday coat. ‘I 
thc uzht you didn’t,” she continued, as 1 shook my head. 
[tnought you woulda't ’a’ come a pegef you did. Sne 
b’ionged to the Baptis’ a epeil, an’ to tae Presvyterians 
& spell, an’ to the Coristiaus, an’ I don’t know what all 
over to Hsnoib<iville. Then she j ined ‘the Methodis’ 
courch by the crick ‘cause ‘twas niga by, an’ bagun her 
reg lar performance. But when E.der Twozood come 
she set the pot a Dilin’ a little tuo brisk, an’ they turned 
her out. Thats tne reason they sent for you. Tae Lord 
prob’ly Knows what to do witb her, but wherever she is 
1 ii bet sue li make it hot fur the petghbors,”’ 

I felt in my pocket for the little package Mr. Weather- 
all had given me. It contatoed just forty cents—my car 
fare from Bsisey's Corners to Fiavg Creek and return. 

The storm kept up t.ll about five o'ciock in the after- 
noon. The one dally train had long since passea Fisge 
Creek, and my sick wife was quite alone. I asked the 
man if he knew of any one who would take me home. 

would mioute,” he said, but no critter 
but a one-eyed mule that’s awful contra-ry nights. Ye 
might git the deepu man’s hosees,”’ 

We ataried to tlud the * deepo man” with the one- 
Tne water in the ruad was almost up to his 


he kicked, Il would not dare to tell. After much tribu 
lation, but not till eleven o’clock that night, I reached 
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home, and the next morning I made the following mem- | possible for me to keep this money, even though Tom 


oranda in my expense book : 


Supper and use of mule........ 75 
Horse and man from Flagg Creek to Betsey’s 
Sunday coat quite spoiled............. ...-.. 18 00 
Silk hat, my first and last............... .. 2 ae 
$29 95 
Rec’d on Avcomnt...... 


All the garments I had on were spotled so far as looks 
were concerned, and I had lost a day. 


About five years after my settlement in Gricgsville 
when the twins were about a year old, and mv wife was 
feeble. an old friend sent us passes good fortwo weekr, 
to visit him atthe seashore. I ha‘ arranged everything 
s0 we wonld not be detained a moment Boarerges 
Spriggle D D. was to preach for me. and Nancy Falls 
had come to take care of the boys. Our trunks were 
packed, we were dressed for the j rnev and waiting for 
the omnibus, when {n bounced D-acon S+rewys, folle wed 
by a dapper young man whom I recognized as Pliny 
Bodkin. 

“Pitny Bwkin. Hon’able’s son. I you know,” 
explained the Deacon in one breath. “‘ Hla father s dead, 
an’ they want you to rreach the sermon Sat’d’y.” 

It was Wednesday noon. I felt aggrieved by the 
whole Bodkin family. ‘‘ But I'm going away,” I sald 
‘* T bave supposed you attended Mr. Hardhack’s church, 
Mr. Bo*kin.” 

We do,” said Pliny. with an alr of conferring dis- 
tinction on the Baptists. ‘‘ But Mr. Hardhack’s {fp 
Boston, you know, and a man of father’s position, 
you know, couldn’t be buried by that little chap supply. 
ing there, you know. Mr Shou'tin fs away—an’, really, 
I don’t see who there is but you you know ” 

I plesded my wife’s need of a change, and the limited 
time of the passes ; but three of my deacons thonght the 
Bodtkins might do something for the church ff I ylelded 
an?—I yielded. As the Hon. Tully was President of 
the Royal B-ngal Tigers, the club attended the funeral] 
in a body In their canacity of Tigers they were no 
douht harmless, but as citizens, neighbors, and heads of 
families they were a hard lot, end as T gazed at them 


sitting in the middle of the church and at their dea‘ 


chief lying within the altar rafl, and refi°cted that dur 
ing his life he had been an unscrupulous politician, a 
bad neighbor, and an unfaithful husband, I felt con 
strained to preach as I had never before preached to 
sinful men. 

‘“‘The Tigers say you sba’n’t never bury another one 
of ’em,” said Mr Gunn to me the next day at Sunday 
school, 

‘*T preached about the Christian life,” I safd, a good 
deal shocked. ‘‘Surely I said nothing about the dead ” 

‘*No.” sald Mr. Gunn—‘‘ no—but you kept on talking 
about living just the wav he didn't !” 

My telegram reached Athensville too late to prevent 
Dr. Spriggle from starting for Grigesville, and I had, 
of course, to pay his traveling expenses and to entertain 
him. As he stayed three days. and my wife war quite 
worn out wafting upon him, we lost our trip ; but not a 
whisper of thanks did we receive from the Bodkin 
family till one day about three months afterward, when 
I met Pifny on the street. ‘‘ We were much obliged 
you know, for your presching,” he safd. in his careless 
way ‘‘ Father set aside ten thousand for his monu. 
ment, you know, and we’ve sent to Rome to an artist 
fellow to get up a first-class thing. you know” And 
soon beneath the sighing pines in the burying ground 
there was placed above the Hon Tully’s grave a life 
sizad statue of our Lord, so beautiful the strictest Pur- 
itan might be tempted to fall down before it in adoring 
love. 


When Tom Pollock died in a paroxysm of the 
tremens bis uncle, De«con Budge, came to see me about 
the funeral. The gentle old man had gone out early 
and late. with a patience and a tenderness almost divine. 
to care for and, if possible, reclaim this lost sheep, but 
in vain. ‘‘ Yecain’t say one god thing of him,” sald 
he, weeping. ‘‘ He lied. an’ he swore, an’ he stole. 
But he was my ows sister’s boy, an’ I loved him. Some- 
how, the wuss he got the more he seemei to need me. 
But I want an honest funeral. It ’pears to me ye might 
read a chapter—about Him who come because he loved 
us—an’ ye might pray fur them whose sins are scarlet. 
But [ don't need to tell ye—you know best.” 

The next Christmas morning I received a note written 
in Deacon Budge’s cramped hand, and within it was a 
twenty-dollar bill ‘‘I wish you a blessed Christmas” 
rai’ the note. ‘' May the L ‘rd keep you and bless you 
The inclosed gift is Tom’s money—some of the little he 
earned at honest work. With great respect and love, 
your friend. T 

» Of all the members of my church the Deacon has 


always stood nearest to my heart, and it was quite im- | 


Pollock had earned it; so I returned it, and, with the 
rest of ‘‘ the little,’’ it belped certa'n d:unkards’ widows 
and jittle children through the winter. 

I do not think any words of mine can add anything 
to this plain account of veritable utterances, and so I 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions 


A WILD IRISH MARQUIS. 


By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


HE Wild Marquis was a typical Irlsh fox-hunter. 
He belonged to a race which {fs fast disaprearing 


from our midst—a light-hearted, laughing race, yet. 


withal daring and courageous to the verge of folly. Men 
are they who have not generally used a pen fn order to 
make their mark vpn the pages of English bistory, but 
their sign manual, albeit struck off with the sword, 
stands fairly legible amid the hlercglyphs of the past 
Daredevil soldiers are they, who, baving learned to ride 
fearlessly to the music of the hunting-horn, vault as 
blithely into the saddle when summoned to a chase 
where death {s the prize and where cannon thunders its 
applause at their swiftness. It was a well known f-x 
hnnter who led the memorable charge of the Light 
B igade, a gallant young noble who set out on that fatal 
ride in all the pride of early manhood, but who was 
never to return. Such a man was the Marquis of Sand 
f rd, althouch he was not a soldier, nor did he die on 
the battlefield Though not the eldest son of his father, 
our young Marquile wes nevertheless born to fill a dis 
tinguished place among the nobility of Ireland, when by 
the tragic death of his elder brother he was called to the 
very forefront as the heir of the Sandfords. By a most 
strangely prophetic accident, this elder brother met his 
death by falling from his horse. 

The family residercs of Corrageen, in the neighbor. 
hood of Sandford, whence the title is derived. is a fin? 
ald place of the Georgian period, s tuate in the south- 
eastern counties of Ireland. The house itself is large 
and imposing, flanked by {ts long array of cffices; but 
large and imposing houses may be seen anywhere. Not 
so, however, the ancient trees of Corrageen ; these are 
to be found only where an old family has for generations 


sheltered them under its fostering care. The great ave-. 


nues of heavy branched beeches, which glow in the 
autumn with a tender brownish red, are only to be sur- 
passed by the magnificent standard oaks, which fliog 
their gnarled and twisted branches abroad Itke some huge 
lacertine creature writhing in agony. But both oaks 
and beeches are in turn surpassed by the rhododendrons 
Of these beautiful shrubs there are countless thousands 
planted in the park of Corrageen, and in the spring 
when they burst into blossom they form a picture to live 
in the memory. Those great masses of shrubs stand- 
ing four or five feet high, literally clad in the rich 
purple of their bloom, would usurp all our powers of 
admiration were it not for that other cluster of white 
gleaming in the sunlight like a mountain of snow; yet 
even this is again outshone, and we almost forget it 
when our eyes rest upon the glowing brightness of that 
bed of crimson; and so on in endless variety. To all 
this beauty did the young Margulis become heir, as well 
as to yet another treasure—name'y, the fox-hounds It 
may be that of all his hereditary belongings he prized this 
last the most; at all events, a great part of his life was 
devoted to the erjoyment of fox-bunting. He kept one 
of the largest packs of hounds to be found in al) Ireland, 
and his stud was renowned. The stables of Corrageen 
bad an unequaled reputation in days when many men 
devoted their time and money to horses, so that it was 
difficult to acquire distinction without a great outlay 
both of money and care. 

Innumerable are the stories that float about the mem- 
ory of the wild Marquis. He loved a practical joke be-. 
yond all things, and carried into middle life this boyish 
propensity. There was one old gentleman in particular 
who hecame a frequent buttof hishumor. This was 
Mr. Melrose, the reverend Vicar of Killoglan, a person 
of dignified aspect and venerable years. He was a life 
long friend cof the Sandford family, and doubtless 
viewed his lordship’s pranks with a mildness and 
showed to them a leniency which might bave been want. 
ing had his tormentor not been one of the premier mar- 
quises of Great B-itain. One bleak night ia wioter an 
evil destiny decreed that in returning from a bunting 
box in an adjacent county the Marq iis should drive by 
the vicarage gate. A thought struck his humorous 
brain. 

**Stop ! stop !” cried his lordship, hurriedly, to the 
coachman. Joe Price pulled up obediently at his mas- 
ter’s command. ‘ Drive up to the vicarage.” 

” Yis, m' lud,” and Joe drove up the avenue and 
pranced up to the hail door with all the grace of a prac 
ticed J-hu Out sprang the Marquis, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to give a thundering knock at the door. The 
ancient servant of the vicarage appeared, considerably 
startled, in response to this furious summons. ‘“‘ Tell 
your master I want him at once. Hurry! hurry !” 

Now, Mr. Melrose, being a man of early hours, had 


retired to bed, but upon recetving this urgent appeal he — 


got up at once, and. after merely throwing on a Cresalng. 
gown sand sticking his clerical toes {nto a pair of slip- 
pers, shuffl d hastily down stairs fearing that something 
very slarming must bave occurred. There stood the 
Marg"‘s in the hall, stemping with {mpatience. The 
poor Vicar felt himself sefzed by the arm and hurrifed, 
without a word, out of the hall, down the steps and 
into the carriage. The footman slammed the door and 
sprang to his seat, wh'le the carriage was whirliog down 
the avenue before the Vicar had time to gasp out, ‘' What 
is the matter ?” 

nothing, nothing,” laughed the Marqn's, fn 
high delight ; ‘‘ only T haven’t a soul at C rrageen, and 
hate to breakfast by mycelf. so I hought I'd just bring 
you over for the night!” Lotus hope that the break. 


fast repaid Mr Melrose for his midnight drive of thirty © 


miles in night-cap. drees{ne-gown. and slippers, 
Another of the tricks played upon this worthy cleroy- 
man was of a still more Indefens'ble character. Tho 
legendary history of Corrazeen avers that once upon a 
time there was a large party of guests staving at Lord 
Sandford’s house, and among them Mr Melrose One 
fine summer's morning. helng very warm, the Marqnis 
beguiled his friend down to the lake to take a swim he- 
fore breakfast. Te enticing freshness of the air, the 
charm of the sparkling ripples, the merry songs of the 
birds. so entranced the scul of Mr Malrose that he patd 
small heed to what was going on about him. He got 
ready for his and, once In the water. began to snlash 
gently about, all heedless of the fact that the M rqnis 
was stii/lon the bank. ner, however, was Mr Mal- 
rose safe in the water than Lord Sandford proceeded to 
put into execution his {mptsh plot. He first hid the Vicar’s 
clothes, and then, without more ado. turned on bie heel 
and sped back to the house Bursting {nto the morning 
room where the guests were assembled awaiting his 


apnearance to summon them to breakfast, the Marquis” 
exclaimed, in breathless haste, ‘‘I've mate a mnoet- 


astonishing discovery: there {s somo extraordinary 
creature in the lake; whether seal whale or walrus it 
is imprasthle to tell!” Taetantly everybody was fired 
with curfosity to see what it was, and, forgetful of the 
impending breakfast, the entire party, among whom 
were several ladies, set off instantly for the Jake. Many 
cor] tures were hazarded as to the nature of th: strange 
animal and how it came to he in the Iske at Corrageen, 
when, on suddenly emerging from the wood. which 
inclosea this smal] sheet of water, they became aware of 
the trick that had been nlayed upon them = There, in 
the middle of the lake. they heheld the wretched V'o r 
frantically attemnting to conceal himself effectually and 
yet not drown himself altogether. 

Churehmen seem to have come in for a very la-ge 
share of the fun of this madcap Marquis ce when 
in London he was returning home at nicht fn a cab, and 
when he came to pav for hfs drive he imagined that the 
cabby overcharged him Now. this has sometimes hap- 
pened to mortals not born to be marqnises, an! they 
have by angry expostulation done what they could to 
modify such unreasonable demands commonplace 
a proceeding, however, was all too tame for the flery 
spirit and humorous fancy of Lord Sandford. R-mem- 
bering that he was for the moment the guest of his 
uncle, the Right Reverend Archblehop of Armagh, 
Primate of I-eland. heexslaimed ‘‘ Wait a minute, you 
scoundrel ; I'll soon settle you T'll send ont the Pr'mate 
to you!” And seifftly his lordship vanished through 
the hall door There upon ther: ck bung the Archbfsh- 
op’s right rev-rend shovel hat, and there, too, was bis 
sable-hued and most clerical coat. In a moment the 
Marquis had invested himself with these solemn eptsco- 
pal garments, and then he sallfed forth to confront the 
cabby. Now, Lord Sandford was one of the most skill- 
ful boxers in Eogland, and without any preamble he 
proceeded with a rfght good will to use his fists upon 
the objectionable cabman. This latter defended himself 
with what vigor he could, but, being no match for his 
agile antagonist, was soon sprawling upon the pavement. 
Gathering himself together as well as he cou! !, he sat on 
the flags looking up at Lord S:ndford with tha: rueful 
admiration which a person naturally feels for the man 
who has just knocked him flat, and said. ‘‘ Well, ye are 
the divil’s owo Primate, anyhow!’ The Marqni,’s 
quickly spent anger changed {nto mirth at the grote: q:ie 
observation, and he burst intoa peal of laughter Taking 
a sovereign from his pocket, he bestowed it, along with 
his blessing, upon the sm zed cabdriver, and disap 
peared from before his bewildered gaze into the house. 

It is said that one of Lord Sandford’s pranks was the 
cause of smoking carriages being attached to the Sand- 
ford trains It came about thus : The Marquis smoked, of 
course ; but, there being no accommodation for wealthy 
emokers, he was one day discovered infriogtog the com- 
peny’s by-laws, inasmuch as he was cheerfully puffiog 
away at a big pipe as he sat in the corner of a first-class 
carriage of the Dublin express. The guard was very 
sorry indeed, but such a proceeding was quite against the 
company’s rules, and could on no account be permitted 


—his lordship must go into a third-class carriage ff he 
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wanted tosmoke. His lordsh!p protested loudly, but the 
guard was firm. ‘It is not me you object to, but only 
the pipe ?’ querled the Marquis, meditating his revenge. 
‘‘ Certainly, my lord, only the pipe. Everybody hold- 
ing a first class ticket may travel first-class, but nobody 
may smoke there.” So Lord Sandford went obediently 


{nto the third-class, and sat down to the epj yment of 


his pipe and his joke. When the guard next inspected 
the carriage out of which he had evicted the Marquis 
there sat a sweep, his white teeth grinning fiendishly 
from out of his sooty face, and there beside him were 
the dirty brushes and the grimy bag which appertained 
to his trade, while in his sable hand was a first-class 
ticket. Lord Sindford asd the chimney-sweep had 
exchanged places, since {t was not the man, but only the 
pipe, that offended the guard. 

The Marguts is thus described by one who knew him 
well,a man who was often by hisside in the hunting field, 
and who passed lightly and safely over the fatal fence 
on the day of the wild Marquls’s last ride: ‘‘ His lord- 
ship was tail and strongly built, a Vulcan rather than an 
Apollo in his dimensions, having a chest of more than 


_ ordinary depth and width. His features were fine and 


aristocratic, with none of the rounded outline of the 
proverbial j lly huntsman. His eyes, clear and blue, 
were pleasant to look upon. But the most noticeable 
feature of his face was undoubtedly his beard. This 
arose from no pecullarity in that attribute itself, which 
was of the ordinary tawny hue that frequently accom. 
panies dark blue eyes, but from the fact that it was 
almost the only beard to be seen in those days” Nearly 
a generation has passed since then, and the fashion of 


beards was not a common one when the Marquis was 


in his prime. Men who wore beards looked upon each 
other with especial interest, and the mere fact that they 
wore beards was considered a sufficient introduction 
between those who without such a connecting link 
would never have dreamed of speaking to each other. 
The Marquis was skilled in all kinds of manly exercises. 
We have already seen how he was a good boxer; but 
this was only one of many accomplishments. He fished 
for salmon in Norway, he hunted elephants in Africa, 
he rode steeplechases in Eagland, and he fox hunted 
where ver foxes were to be found. He was nota perf ct 
rider, though he had the pluck and daring of the veriest 
M:zeppa. He rode by balance more than anything else, 
and had what fn fox-hunting «lang is known as a ‘‘ loose 
seat ;” that is to say, he did not grip the horse with his 
knees. An unexp:cted stumble on the part of his 
horse might therefore unseat him, as the sequel mcst 
lamentably proved. Notwithstand'ng this one defect, 
he did some of the maddest things which have ever 
been attempted on horseback outside of the circus 
Oae jump of his {is historic, and has been {!]ustrated both 
by painting and poetry. He was dining with some 
hunting men at his house in Leicestershire, when the 
conversation naturally turned upon horses and their 
riders and feats of horsemanship Almost before any 
one was aware of what was happening L rd Sandford 
laid a bet tbat he would jump his horse Don Juan over 


a five-barred gate in that very room where they sat, and 


the bet was accepted. Don Juan was aroused from his 
evening meditations to be saddled and brought upstairs, 
while the five-barred gate was put up and buttressed 
with the dining room chairs. Taking a good start from 
the sideboard, the gallant steed cleared the gate In capl- 
tal style, landing with bis 1ider safe on his back in front 
of a blezing fire—this, too, witbout doing any other harm 
than making sme rather ugly marks in the carpet. 
After this performance D »n Juin resumed his medita 
tions in the stable, and Lord Sandford pocketed the 
bet. This is but one of the many wild deeds which are 
told of our eccentric Marquis; but be was eventually 
cured of his wildness by a prank which nearly resulted 
in killing his wife. There was always an ample supply 
of young horses in the stables at Corrageen, and one 
day the Marquis resolved to take two of them out in the 
wagonette by way of advancing their equine educa 


tion. These horses had never been driven in harness } 


before. In an evil moment Lord Sandford invited sis 
young bride to accompany bia in his drive, and she, 
most unfortunately for herself, acquleeced. The result 
was what might have been anticipated : the horses ran 
away, the wagonette was upset, and both the occu- 
pants were thrownout. Lord Sandford picked himself 
up little the worse for a few bruises more or less on his 
toughened frame, but poor Lady Sandford was severely 
Injured, and did not recover for a length of time from 
the «ff:cts of this ill-starred drive. The consequences 
of this unlucky accident were far reaching enough, but 
it completely sobered the wild Marquis, for he never did 
a mad thing after that. 

It was some years previous to his marriage that he 


‘had endeavored to domesticate some lions at Corrageen, 


an attempt in which he sigaally failed Having brought 
back with him several young cubs from Africa, Lord 
Sandford resolved to deal kindly by them, and not con- 
fine them miserably in iron-barred cages. He accordingly 
had them turned loose inthe deer park, which was a 
very extensive one indeed. For a short time those lions 


must have thought themselves in paradise, for besides 
its antlered denizens the park abounded in sheep, and 
likewise in fancy cows. Upon these defenseless animals 
the lfons fell in the most approved African fashion, with 
the result that they threatened to exterminate them in a 
very short space of time. Besides depriving Lord Saud- 
ford of his deer, his sheep, and his fancy cows, the 
presence of the lions insured him against the advent of 
visitors or even workmen. Nota soul would venture 
iato the precincts of Corrageen while these treméndous 
beasts remained at large, so that, notwithstanding his 
tender affection for them, the Marquis was at length 
obliged to kill them. | 

Oae of the prettiest sights in the world, certainly, Isa 
meet of the fox-hounds. The rapid movements of the 
horses, the bright red of the riders’ coats, the graceful 
gyrations of the dogs, all go to make up a picture which 
for colcr and life cannot readily be surpassed. As the 
sport of fox-bunting is now rapidly disappearing from 
Ireland, where of late political feeling has been directed 
against it, I may be excused if I describe at some length 
this essentially national pastime. Perhaps in a few years 
fox-hunting will have qu'te ceased, and our children will 
know what it was like only from the pictures. whether 
drawn by pen or pencil, which we of the elder genera- 
tion have been able to leave them. Generally the first 
to arrive at the place appointed for the meet are the 
hounds, who come in a large van if thetrysting-place be 
some miles distant from their kennels. On descending 
from their carriage the hounds at once cluster around the 
huntsman, and they are attended by a couple of men 
called whippers-in. These worthies are always dressed 
in brilliant scarlet coats, black velvet caps, white buck- 
skin breeches, and top boots, and, more than all, they 
are mounted on good horses. The huntsman, moreover, 
carries a horn, a musical instrument of ancient type, 
which he sticks into his saddle pocket, and upon which 
from time to time he winds along and musical note 
This is intended to let all whom it may concern know 
where he 1s, whieh is likewise where the hounds are, 
which is presumably where the fox is. The eff«ct of a 
blast from the huntsman’s horn, however, is often much 
more striking upon those whom I{t does not in the least 
concern than upon the persons actually riding jn the 
chase. For example: there was once a lady sitiing 
sketching near where several men were engaged in dig- 
ging. The lady I speak of was very intent on her 
sketching, and she is, moreover—or ought to be-—a person 
of dignified deportment. Suddenly there rang out upon 
the motionless October air the long, melodious clang of 
the buntsman’s horn, followed by a merry ‘‘ Yo ho! tally 
ho !” and the j yous babel of the dogs. Those workmen 
I speak of dropped their spades in a twinkling and made 
for the direction of the sound with a speed that was 
astonishing; and that lady, whose deportment should 
have been dignified, abandoned her painting and scram- 
bled after the giddy pated Jaborers in a way that was 
far from dignified. After all, {t.was only to see a bewil- 
dering rush of dogs’ heads and tails and a patter of count 
less feet, with the red flash of the huntsman after them, 
and a straggling line of galloping horses, but {t made her 
heart beat fast with sympathetic excitement. She isa 
coward, this]ady I have mentioned, and not a good horse- 
woman, yet I imagine that had she at that moment been 
on a good horse with that intoxicating music in front, 
she, too, w. u'd have joined the merry throng. 

But to return to ourmeet. The huntsman and his 
hounds take up a prominent position upon the lawn in 


front of the house, where for the noncs high holiday is 


proclaimed, master and men as well as mistress and 
maids being all abroad to see the fun. Then those in- 
tending to ride, technically ‘‘ the field,’ appear in quick 
succession, driving up in jaunting cars, wagonettes, or 
carriages, their horses meantime having been slowly 
ridden thither by their grooms. Hereupon ensues 
a mighty snorting and prancing as the frisky hunters are 
mounted by their respective riders, and some race about 
the lawn either to show off their paces or because they 
want to stir up their blood Nowadays gentlemen do not 
always wear the beautiful red coat which was de rigueur 
—an innovation which al! artists, in the interest of the 
picturesque, must ever deplore. Ladies, who are repre- 
sented more or less fully in all the Irish hunts, do not 
wear bright colors, dark blue being the favorite riding 
habit. Slight young ladies, whose delicate waists can 
be seen to great advantage when raised conspicuously 
into view on the back of a we)l-groomed horse, are much 
given to attending the meets, even if they don’t possess 
sufficient nerve to go across country. Now, riding 
across country is a pastime at once dangerous and exbil- 
arating. Inthe fertile parts of Ireland the fields are very 
small, with the natural concomit:nt that the fences are 


‘very many ; hence there must of necessity be a great 


many jump3toevery run. The fences, furthermore, are 
made of stone and earth—brcad, substantial structures of 
primitive type, very wasteful of soil, to be sure, but very 
prodival of beauty, with their tangled growth of fu ze, 
bramble, heather, and ferns. At the base of each fence 
there is usually a ditch, more or less deep according to the 
quantity of earth that has been used in the building of the 


fence. Hence the appropriateness of the adage, ‘‘ The 
higber the fence the deeper the ditch.” B-ing con- 
structed of such materials as earth and stone, the fence 
is opaque, of course—a fact which lends the excitement 
of the unexpected to the other delights of hunting. A 
rider when going at a fence which he has never seen 
before can never be q'iite sure that on the other side 
there may not bea deep ditch, a river, or perchance even a 
quarry hole. The hunting artist delights above all things 
to give expression in his pictures to this feature of the 
eport, and examples of luckless sportsmen on the top of 
a high fence contemplating with dismay the fact that 


they are about to plunge into a river of unknown depth | 


are to be met with in every well appointed hunting 


house —Alack, this is surely a most erratic hunt! This 


is the second time my narra {ve has run away with me, 
and we are now going across country without ever hav- 
ing started the fox. Let us return, therefore, a second 
time, with all diligence, to the meet. 

Everybody, save {ncorrigible laggards, being mounted 
and ready, the field moves off toward the cover and 
proceeds to ‘‘ draw it”—viz., dislodge the fox The 


cover Is a spot of wild loveliness left with artful neglect * 


to be the especial abiding-place of foxes, and of covers 
there should be at least one In every ten miles. Having 
invested the cover in roughly military fashion, the riders 
forming a stragg’iog cordon around it, the hounds and 
their servants plunge into the ticket and prowl about, 
snuffing and snorting violently. The fox meantime, 
anxfously seek{ng about for his latr, his hole having 
been craftily closed over night by a duly appointed 
person called an ‘“‘ earth stopper,” is much {ncommoded 
by all this disturbance, and resolves to seek more peaceful 
quarters. He tnerefore makes a rush for the next cover 
he knows of. This fact speedily becomes known to the 
hounds, who find his scent and dash along after him to 
the music of their own noisy tongues. The huntsman 
blows his horn, sings out, ‘‘Gone away, gone away,” 
follows his dogs, and the huntis fairly sped. Frequent- 
ly the fox fs seen escaping, whereupon all who thus see 
him shout aloud with joy. Indeed, it appears an axiom 
of hunting that anybody seeing a fox should yell to the 
fullest power cf his lungs. ‘ Tally ho!” ‘‘ For’ard !” 
**Gone away !” are the classic cries of the chase, but few 
persons have sufficfent control over themselves at the 
exciting juncture to do aught but scream forth sounds 
inarticulate. 

This, then, {s the noble sport of fox-hunting as known 
in Ireland ; and it was in expectation of a day of such 
vigorous enj yment that the Marquls of Sandford set 
out with bis hounds and his horses one fair spring day 
eight and twenty years ago. Alas, poor Marquis! 
What a day was that direful hunting party destined tu 
see! It was the very end of March, and everythiag was 
in the forward, oozy stage of vegetation when a few 
days of warm sunshine or of cold, biting wind serve to 
make or mar the season. A large number of the sur- 
rounding gentry turned out to enjoy the day’s sport, as 
well slso as the usual following of venturesome young 
farmers These latter, having young horses which they 
wish to bring up to the profession of hunting, are in the 
habit of frequently taking them out with the hounds in 
order to train them. On this day sport was dull and 
foxes not plenty, so that several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to start the chase. At last, however, they 
all got away, the Marquis riding well in the middle of 
his companions on a horse called Mayboy. Suddenly 
those riding in the very front heard a cal! for the doctor. 
**Come back ! come back !” sounded in the rear, but 
accidents often happen in the hunting field, and those 
who find themselves well forward are sometimes too 
intent on their career to turn back at acry of distress. 
Some, therefore, rode on ; others turned back : let us also 
turn back mournfully and sorrowfully. Lying stretched 
motionless upon the ground was the Marquis—the wild 
Marquis ; a moment before he was so full of life, but 
now his ridizg is over, he has jumped hls last fence. 
In leaping that little insignificant fence, not a yard high, 


he was pitched off his horse—alas ! for the loose seat, his _ 


only defect as a rider—he was pitched off, and, fallirg 
headlong forward, broke his neck. A friend kneeling 
beside bim in terror cried out, ‘‘ My God, doctor, he is 
not dead |!’ but the man of sclence knew there was no 
hope. Being a Catholic, he replied, with the solemn 
formula of his Church: ‘‘May the Lord have mercy 
upon his soul, for it is departing from him at this very 
moment.” -And so, {n the forty-sixth year of his age, 
perished the Wild Irish Marquis. Far away from over 
the hill came the distant music of the hounds in full cry 
after the fox, while their master, deaf evermore to that 
well loved scund, lay upon the grass, his red coat dabbled 
with mud. A farm cart was fetched, the body was 
placed in it, and the huntsman, walking behind, held in 
his hands the booted and spurred feet cf hi. lord to pre- 
vent them from swaying about. One solitary hound, 
more faithful than the rest, followed close by with 
lowered head and drooping tail. Thus attended, and 
escorted by a longline of his fellow-spoftsmen, the chief 


of the house of Sandford was borne back to his home 
from that disastrous huating field. 
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A PRAYER. 


T is not a tired heart, weak and failing, 
Not a wayworn spirit full of care, 
But a beart full of vigor, young and ardent, 
That I off-r, O God! in this my prayer. 
Take the energetic life I give thee, 
Take this burning heart with all its love profound ; 
But give me in return, good God! give me 
The peace I seek, but never yet have found. 
— (From the French. 


HIS MOTHER'S MISSION. 
By Rev. FRANK BS. CuILD. 


HE disciplines of life touch all men. Sometimes 

the discipline is so strong and rcuzh that {it seems 

cruelly disproportionate ; then the egony that possesses 

the soul takes shape of expression in those words, ‘‘ This 
is more than I can bear.” 

This was the tenor of thought and feeling in the 
village when Mrs. Hendrey had her ‘'stroke.” The 
neighbors all said, ‘‘ What a terrible affliction !” ‘‘It ts 
more than she can bear!” ‘‘ Poor woman, what wil! 
she do?” And this was all genuine, sincere, profound, 
abundant sympathy. For Mrs. Hendrey had heen a 
person of tireless activity, ministerfng to the sick, the 
forsaken, the poor, and the godless with a cheerful 
devotion that was most ¢ffcective and beautiful. 

Her life had fed upon sorrows. She was little more 
than a girl when the man who married her came to the 
village. He was a handsome, fascinating man, this 
Phil Hendrey. He was doing some fine work for her 
father, who owned the mills, and young Hendrey—as 
was the custom in those days—made his bome with the 
family. In less than three months they were married. 
He was a jestful, restless, cultivated, reckless man of the 
world. His notions of honor, morality, manhood, were 
loose and filmsy. She was a modest, happy, winsome, 
spiritual person, quite the embodiment of sweet, pure 
womanhood. They married. Atthe end of the year 
she was a forsaken wife. She never saw the man again 
until he returned to the village five years later, a misera- 

le wreck, to pay his debt to nature. 

For two ensuing years she gave her invalid mother 
tenderest care. Scarcely was this loved task ended 
before her father’s business became seriously involved. 
When at lengto the turmoil of financial matters seemed to 
draw near asatisfactory consummation, her father qulet- 
ly passed away, and this young widow, with her little 
boy, was left to fight the battle single-handed, unsup- 
ported. The widow's fate isa hard one at the best. But 
when the {ntricate affairs of business are consigned to 
her insxperienced hands, she finds too often that men are 


. sly, shrewd, cruel, faithless, and the world grows care- 


less and withholds its promised aid. 

The few years that had passed tufficed to teach Mrs. 
Hendrey some harsh lessons, to steal the larger portion 
of her patrimony, to make her form bend beneath the 
weight «f cares, and to center her great longings in the 
fadeless life of heaven. It seemed almost unkind to say 
that her many sorrows had proved to be diagulsed, 
heaven sent messengers, leading her into a nobler Chris- 
tlan womanhood ; and yet this appesred to be the truth, 
for all the days brought her good gifts from the higher 
realm and witnessed to her worth and character. 

When the “ stroke” cam.-, the neighbors thought that 
her hour of translation was at hand. They did not try 
to take ‘‘ Cleaveland ” from his mothers bedside. ‘‘ Lot 
the poor child stay,” was the common feeling. It was 
only when the stricken woman showed signs of returning 
conscic usnees and the doctor sald, ‘‘I hope,” that kind 
friends gently persuaded him, and he left the room in 
tears. 

Mrs. Hendrey lived, but she was hopelessly crippled, 
and the future gave no promise of strength and activity 
to her frail body. When the truth was told her and the 
stern reality was to be faced, she spoke no words, she 
simply turned her thcuzht Godward and prayed. 

Tae grest j ys of ji’e are found ia the brave, faithful, 
happy perfoimanceof our tasks When one has wrought 
in love, and the task, because the hands have suddenly 
become impotent, is left unfinished, the experience is 
an infinitely patbetic one. Life is full of rich possi. 
bilities to the healthy, energetic nature ; but crippling 
disease, waning force, harassing sfflictions, promise 
naught but trials and wearisome disappointments, 

Although the life of Mrs. Hendrey had been stormful, 
she had labored fearlésly through the years. The 


. swift and final cessation of these fruitful activitles— 


what did itmean ? lf che had done her work, why did 
not the good God take her to himself ? To besure, there 
wasaboy. Ye, Cieavelacd must be cherished, guided, 
taught. The keen intellect and the sweet spirit of the 
mother survived in their full strength and vigor. It was 


not many days cre this godly woman had unraveled 
“‘{ am helpless, burdensome, im- 


the tangled skein 


| 


prisoned,” she said, ‘* but God has given mea this boy to 
make into a man.’ 

The mighty spirit of determination win flashed 
through the deep, dark eyes of Mrs. Hendrey made her 
friends hopeful and confident; but Cleaveland was 
stirred to his inmost soul. It was not many months 
before the boy, under the irresistible influences of his 
wise and gracious mother, became a manly, happy lad. 
Just as the sunshine wooes the rose until response comes 
in its revealed, exquisite beauty, so played the sunshine 
of Mrs. Hendrey’s spirit upon the responsive heart of the 
bov Cleaveland. 


From the wreck of fortune enough had been saved to 


give a very modest income to the widow, so that rigii 
economy enabled the little family to live in quiet com- 
fort. Sitting in her chair or lying upon her couch, the 
invalid was alive to the duties and the pleasures of the 
day, proving herself stil] helpful and efficient as friend 
and counselor. The great intimacy between this 
mother and her boy ripened as the months burried along. 
Their hearts were knit in closest love, and life moved in 
even tenor most harmoniously, although heavy trial 
made them at times sad and careworn and the future 
refused to brighten with happy promise. 

It was a wonderful training through which this boy 
Cleaveland passed. There were many little tasks per- 
taining to their daily life that must be done over and 
over again as day followed day. ‘These were all faith- 
fully performed. Then attendance at school demanded 
six hours of the day. When school was done there came 
a brief hour of spirited frolic with his friends and echool- 
mates. This was followed by the necessary work in 
yard or house or garden. His evenings were devoted to 
his mother. With gentle voice and quiet manners he 
served the adored invalid—now reading some classic 
work, now reciting the experiences of the day, now 
prophesying the triumphs of the future, now revealing 
the strength and nature of his deep impulses and ruling 
passions. 

How this woman wrought upon the heart and intellect 
of her boy! Shedid not say to him, ‘‘ My son, these 
are vain desires and purposes that you cherish ; they will 
prove your ruin.” No; for she was a wise, observant 
mother, and she communed with herself, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is good stuff and great force. May God teach me how 
to fashion it and gain the noble end!” So she fostered 
every aim, thought, longing, that was directed toward a 
true, healthful, manly life, and tenderly, judictously 
repressed the wild and evil tendencies of the lad. 

His was a strong nature, and the boy matured rap. 
idly. A fine physical development was wedded to an 
intellect of great promise Characterized by no preco 
cious plety, Cleaveland nevertheless revealed a wise, 
pure spirit that was exceptional among youth of his 
age. It could not well be otherwise with the boy who 
lived in the light of such a character as that of Mrs 
Hendrey. Some people possess the power to project 
themselves into the personality of those about them. 
Their friends and kindred take color from them ; they 
determine the atmosphere of their circle. Here wasa 
woman, incarcerated in a broken, distorted, worthless 
body, still lingering among the living and sending forth 
chose subtle, irresistible influences of mind, heart, spirit, 
that sweeten and sanctify human existence. 

Cleaveland was verging upon manhood before his 


way was made clear before him. His education was | 


advanced to that point where some decision must be 
made as to the future. If he went tocollege, he must be 
separated from his mother. This she urged him to do; 
but her feeble, pitiful condition made pathetic appeal, 
and the youth rebelled against his mother’s wishes. At 
length it was decided that he remain in the village, teach 
the youth of the place, and pursue his own studies under 
the tutorship of their learned pastor. 

Cleaveland labored through the college curriculum 
in this quiet, earnest manner, lovingly served his mother 
in his strong, manful way, and passec hours upon hours 
in felicitous communion. When he journeyed to the 
university town ia the spring days, and tarried for the 
last senior term, they were not separated. A temporary 
home received them both, and they speedily made for 
themselves a happy welcome in mavy hearts. 

It would be aifficult to find devotion more beautiful, 
more ennobling. To say that it had taught the obscure 
villagers an unforgetable lesson conveys a faint impres- 
sion of the truth ; but when tbe simple story was told in 
college halls, a great company of youth were touched to 
the quick. College men are swift to plerce the false, the 
hollow, the pretentious. They are merciless in their 
wild onslaughts when the dull, the ili-mannered, the 
luckless, the hypocritical, invite pursuit ; but no class of 
mortals have a nobler bearing when they face true man. 
hood or come in contact with pure, strong character. 
Cleaveland was greeted with more than passing inter. 
est. His manliness made its great impress, his earnest, 
happy spirit communicated itself to his large circle of 
assuciates. 

He came up to take his degree, he said to his new and 
numerous friends. College authorities gladly received 
him, under the circumstances. . The little work that he 


mined, hopeful. 


should do in this attractive world was scarcely worth 
the naming; but his loved mother insisted upon this 
course. ‘‘My mother,” he would say to the fellows in 
pitiful, tremulous tones, ‘‘ {is a delicate invalid. Her life 
hangs by a very slender thread. She is with me, you 
know.” And the fellows would always communicate to 
him in some indefinable way their large and respectful - 
sympathy, their kind. noble appreciation. 

' They had not been in the old town many days ere the 
President of the college and various members of the 
faculty found their way into the presence of Cleaveland’s 
mother. The fragrance of her character had already 
penetrated to their hearts. They sat by the side of this 
peerless spirit for brief hours, and then went out into 
the turmoil of the world with a certain beauty of faith 
and hope brightening, vivifying their whole manhood. 
And the students, Cleaveland’s classmates, began to seek 
the jy and inspiration of her companionsh!p. Day after 
day one and two, and sometimes a larger number, would 
ask the privilege of accompanying Cleaveland to that 
restful presence where a happy welcome awaited every 
visitor. The boys would epeak in hushed tones, but with 
acandor, grace, ease, that showed their thorough uncon- 
sciousness and their great, wise trust. Forgetful of the 
mean, weak, helpless body that hampered her rare intel- 
lect and sweet spirit, these boys with glad hearts ylelded 
themselves to the ineffable charm of this woman's per. 
sonal{ty. 

One Sabbath the President preached {n the chapel. It 
was sixteen years since Mrs. Hendrey had worshiped in 
achurch. The President urged her attendance. The 
whole service was ordered with reference to her comfort. | 

It was as memorable Sabbath. Never was an audi. 
ence in the old chapel more profoundly moved. A great 
easy chair had been placed near the center of the audi- 
ence-room, in the middle atsle. There were cushions, 
shawls, and rugs lying by its side. The students were 
all in their places, the bell had ceased tolling, the organ 
was whispering its messages. The double doors giving 
entrance to the room were thrown wide open, and 
Cleaveland, the great, rugged, tender man, came slowly 
down the aisle, bearing in his strong arms, as a woman 
bears an infant, the shrunken form of his mother. 
Instinctively the whole assembly arose; a wave of tu- 
multuous emotion surged over their susceptible natures, 
and eyes were so tearful that few saw the shining, 
lovely face that looked so wistfully forth from its rest- 


ing place. The students worshiped God that morning 


in the unadorned puritanic chapel. It was an hour of 
solemn import. Had an angel from heaven tarried with 
them through the service, the men could not have felt 
more tenderly, profoundly, the weight of truth, the near- 
ness of the kiogdom, the infinite j»y and loveliness of 
the Christlike character and spirit. 

It was the morning when the senfor vacation began 
that Cleaveland did not take his accustomed place in 
chapel. Ono this day, when the seniors move in slow 
procession up the aisle, and the Jower classes stand re- 
spectfully until their superiors take for the last time the 
preferred seats, there was a sirgular expression of solem. 
ni'y observable in the countenances of the men. The 
President arose, looked earnestly into the faces of the 
seniors, said : ‘‘ Men, your work in this college world is 
done. You now speedily enter the larger world. I have 
to tell you of another work that is finished. The great, 
loved task of a noble woman is just ended. As the 
morning dawned, bringing your freedom from this col- 
lege thralldom, it gave the mother of your new class. 
mate sweet and happy release. May the impress of this 
remarkable woman be stamped endurfogly upon ycur 
hearts !’ 

Four weeks later the class wera graduated from col.- 
lege. Cheerful, earnest, rellant, Cleaveland did his task. 
But it was a singularly quiet and suggestive week, s0 
visitors sald. The whole class seemed strong, deter- 
A clear, brave tone that spoke of lofty 
aim, manly effort, clean, true living, pervaded the exer- 


cises through and through. Few words of explanation 


were needed. The brief sojourn of a true and lovable 
mother in the town, and the presence of a sincere, gen- 
ulne man, had given mighty impulse to a hundred lives. 

When the years disclosed the labors of these men, it 
was learned that Cleaveland did not stand in isolated 
position, the one great spirit of his class, but a goodly 
company marched with him} and made abiding, noble 
impress upon a suiceptible world—a consum- 
mation of his mother’s mission. 


Should the Body sue the Mind before a court of 
judicature for damages, it would be found that the Mind 
would prove to have been a rulnous tenant to its land- 
lord. 


Dolts talk of largest and of least, : 
And worse than dolts are they who prate 
Of Beauty captive to the Beast ; 
For man in woman finds his mate, 
And thrones her equal at his feast. 


To choose time is to gave time, and an unreasonable 
motion is but beating the air.—[{Bacon. 
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ITS TRUE MEANING. 


SIGNIFICANT topic was chosen for discussion 
by the Inter-Collegiate Alumr# A‘ soclation at its 
last meeting, held in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, 
New York, last week : ‘‘ The Need and Opportunity for 
College-Trained Women in Philanthropic Work.” The 
paper, prepared by a Vassar College graduate, recog 
nized the power of woman’s Influence in redeeming and 
elevating the race in the past, the peculfar opportunity 
_ for woman at the present time in e'evating and redeem- 
ing wurk, never 0 complex, never needing the help of 
trained minds more urgently, never demanding so care- 
ful and intelligent a study of methods by which the end 
can be accomplished as now. The writer said ; 

‘*T believe it rests largely with us to redeem the word 
‘ philanthropy ’ fromthe strait and narrow meaning thrust 
upon itin popular understanding, if not in lexicography. 
It has come to signify with most of us the giving of money, 
or of time or effort so considerable as to be the marketable 
equivalent of money, to relieve sickness, pain, poverty, 
religious blindness. 
gent exercise of moral and mental power applied directly 
and indirectly, through any and every instrumentality what- 

_ ever, toward the physical, intellectual, and spiritnal eleva- 
tion of the race, in the man or inthe mass. Accepting this 
d¢ finition, may we not assert that every earnest life should 
involve constant earnest effort toward the true end of 
philanthropy ; that good work should issue from good lives 
and trained minds as — as ‘werne® from the sun. 
beam ?’’ 

When this definition of philanthropy is accepted, 
when men and women recognize that the elevation of 
the individual and the mass depend on what they ave 
more than what they give, will the root of Chriet’s 
teaching have struck deep into the hearts of all peoples, 
will all find shelter under the branches whose fruits 
nourish their life. 

Philanthropy in the past has been lurgely a work of 
telleving To-day itshould be a work of prevention and 
redemption. To feed the hungry, toclothe the naked, is 
almagiving. To put it into the power of the individual to 

_ provide his own food and clothes, and.that of those who 
have a right to look to him for food and clothing—that 
is philanthropy. Thatthis conception !s slowly finding 
its way as the only true philanthropy is shown in the 
change of the question, ‘‘ How shall we help the poor ?’ to 
‘* How shall we help the poor to help themselves ?" It 
was a true statement, made by the writer of the paper, 
that the times, the increased knowledge of soclology, 
‘‘demand that the good work of the modern philanthro- 
plist be done not fora day, | nor for an hour, but for all 
t'me.” 

Temporary helps are delusitve, and result, if con 
tinued, in the recipient finally reaching the condition 
where self-help becomes impoésible and pauperism is 
the natural enJ. 

C llege-trained women have a piace, a noble place, in 
the work of elevating the race. The world does look 
to them as those who poesess one of its latest and best 
gifts; does query silently, ‘‘ What will you give in 
return for the gift you have received?’ That part of 
the return shall be the establishment of homes beyond 
the reach of ignorance, homes whose influence shall 
enrich other homes, there {s no doubt; {it cannot be 
- otherwise. In the field outside, the trained mind can 
be a lever to move the world, not only to betier think- 
ing but to better doing, for thought without action is a 
dead thing. Well did our writer say : 

‘‘ The reform whicno it: is largely in our power to effect, 
by virtue of our college experience, in business methods, is 
by no means unimportant. We have learned that sanitary 
science, obeyed in the dwellings of rich and of poor, recog 
nized in the paving of our streets and the clothing of our 
bodies, the art of nutrition skillfully applied to make good 
blood and healtby muscle, industrial education wisely used 
to develop skilled labor and relieve the overcrowded profes- 
sions; political sclence made so popular and so real that 
greed and prejudice will cease to control our great cities 
and mammoth corporations—out of these must come the 
salvation of modern America. Who shall be their apostles 
but the educated men and women who follow out their 


chemistry, their history, their logic, to practical conclu-. 


sions, who believe, with the great founder of the inductive 
method, that ‘the end of philosophy is fruit’ »” 

This form of philanthropic work is within the reach 
of all; it needs not a college training to do this work. 
The relation of the citizen to a public office, the thought 

that the public officer is not a demagogue to execute his 
own will, but the servant to execute the wil) of the 
people who elect him, to perform the duties for which 
he is paid, is gainiag ground. That the private citizen 
has rights that the public servant is bound to respect is 
finding its way to the popular mind. Women need to 
so understand the relations of the elector and the elected, 
the taxpayer and the servant who performs service for 
him. They should recognize that a badly managed 
health board threatens the life of the children they hold 
in their bosom with death, and demand that it be so man- 
aged that their love shall not be crucified by political 
tricksters, who pay part of their debts by putting the 
- charge of the public bealth in the hands of men ignorant 
of the elements of sanitary science. 


It should mean far more—the intellt-. 


| 


How sad it is that the majority of women know ab- 
solutely nothing of our public school system and its 
management! Our college-trained woman truthfully 
says 

‘* In practice we know little of aught beside the mammoth 
sizeof the school building, the huge aggregate of salaries paid 
to teachers, superintendents, and ‘the long list of branches 
taught. No one can criticise us on the point of vestness. 
Some of us have friends who struggle to transfuse the 
masses, Only too fitly named, with a spark of intelligence. 
The tale of their warfare with overlarge classes and over- 
large courses, the semi-annual avalanches of examination 
papers dealing with irrational test questions, the summary 
of their work at high pressure, their discouragements, 
defeats, is not pleasant.’’ 


A true picture, sorrowfully true! Heads, not hands 
or hearts, are trained ; minds, not morals, are quickened 
to growth. Will any one deny the truth of the remark 
made by the President of one of our women’s colleges, 
a noble woman, who said recently, conversation, 
‘* Any system of education that does not develop char. 
acter {1 a fatlure’? How far is the development of 
charact r considered in any system of public education ? 
Does public sentiment ask for it? Our public echool fs 
but one part of a great politica) machine, and the citizen 
and his wife quietly acquiesce. A bill Introduced intothe 
New York Legislature, which in principle aimed at eleva' - 
ing and giving auntform standard of teaching through- 
out the State, met with opposition from intelligent people. 
The principle involved in the bill was admitted to be 
a good one, but the politicsl power its passage would 
give was dangerous. The health of the children is 


sacrificed to politics, and politics is the mainspring that 


determines thefr education. ~* 

Women discuss in tones of horror the immense 
growth of saloons, recognize their power and influence 
as a factor po Jitics.- Do they study the exciee lew ? 
know the administration of that department ? know their 
privileges under the Jaw to abate this nulsance that en- 
dangers the morals of theirchildren, of those they love ? 
No; they accept the present conditions as fate. True 
philanthropy would study this question, and educate 
public sentiment till no public man dare vote against a 
measure jooking to the reduction of this evil of the 
saloons. 

How can women affect that which can only be con 
trolled by ballot? By theirinfluence. Oneof the grav- 
est mistakes a woman can make is to think ber influ- 


ence for effecting public good rests in the casting of a) 
An intelligent understanding of the questions 


ballot. 
whose settlement affects her home and {ts inmates, the 
power to discuss these questions and form an opinion, 
to be able to give a reason for the opinion, would result 
in casting many a ballot into the box where it should go, 
that would be cast lightly, carelessly, were it not for her 
jefluence. Woman's power is not a dead issue tn 
politics, though she never cast the ballot. Herinfluence 
is potent, active, if she exerc!se it with high moral 
purpose. It was a man of deep insight who said, ‘‘ She 
who rocks the cradle rules the world.” Doubly irue ff, 
while the foot swings gently, the mother heart and 
brain !ooks beyond the cradle to the world into which its 
inmate must go, and seeks to make it a fitter place for 
her gift from God to enter by true philanthropic work, 
by swaying the hand that casts the ballot, because she 
has studied the questions that affect the nation’s good. 
To quote again : 


‘* The reforms which we may anit are like the great labor- 
saving inventions—the cotton gin, the steam engine, the 
telegraph—their results recommend them. It will be the 
fault of the indiscreet, the too timid, individual if college- 
bred women do not make themselves a strong factor in that 
great home missionary enterprise which alms, by banishing 
ignorance, thriftlessness, avarice, impurity, from our own 
homes, by regenerating the heathen who live in our own 
cities, to create the true Salvation Army whose motto, Mens 
sana in corporesano, May soon, even within the time of our 
grandchildren, be blazoned from pole to pole.”’ 


THE ETHICS OF PARENTAL FORGET- 
FULNESS. 


By Lucy WHITE PALMER. 


BABY boy had refused to obey his mother, and 

had caused her some perplexity and much pain 

before he was brought to order. The storm was finally 

quelled, and he was brought back with a smiling face 

to the breakfast-table which he had quitted with kicks 
and screams. | 

As his mother took her place beside him he leaned 
over from his high chair and put his litile arms about 
her, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dear mamma!” in the fullness of his 
new-found penitence and renewed affection. 

‘‘T should think you’d better love your motber now,” 
said another member of the _— ‘* You’ve just made 
her trouble enough.” 

Instantly the baby’s happy =_ faded, to be replaced 
by a frowa. The fretting recommenced, and the mother 
had the palin of seeing her previous efforts for her chi{ld’s 
healthful discipline rendered in a measure vain. 


The incident isa representative one, which wil! find its 
counterpart in more than one household. It happens 
far too often that parents, and others who have the 
care of children, treat thelr misdemeanors apparently in 
the spirit of that saint who sald, ‘' Yes, I can forgive, 
but I never, never can forget.”’ The culprit is hectored 
and ‘‘nagged ” with constant reminders, open or covert, 
of his fault. That which should be laid in a deep grave 
is forced to haunt his mind like a very ghost. This 
is ungenerous; it is as bad as to say, ‘‘I told you so.” 
What wonder that such incomplete forgiveness seems 
worthless to the offender, or that he grows: elther sullen 
or indifferent as he thinks of the incident which should 
have been madetruly useful to him! Our children will 
bave faults and failings ; they will do wrong many 
times. It is for us to see to it, so far as we can, that 
each wrong-doing may be made an occasion cf growth; 
that it may be remembered as a stepp!ing-stdne, useful if 
rough, up into a nobler life, rather than asa painful 
wound ill-healed. We must school ourselves to forgive 
and forget, and by precept and example should carefully 
teach the same lesson to our older children, and all 
other members of the family, that the younger ones, 
spared by us, may not be injured by others. 

It will not be understood that we advocate passing over 


_Cffenses in silence, overlooking them while they are still 
urcorrected. Once in a while, indeed, this is really the 


wiser course. But these are not the cases now in point. 
It is urged now that the faults which have been noticed, 
reproved, and punished, whose Jetsons of warning have 
been learned, should then be forgotten as well as for- 
given. 

To ‘‘throw them up at him,” as the children them- 
selves express {t, will be recognized by the youngest 
sinner as mean. 

Prayed David Elginbrod—and we may we!! take his 
petition as a guide to our treatment of our ehildren : 

‘‘An’ noo, for a’ oor wrang-duin’s an’ il! nim{ns’, 
for a’ oor sins an’ trespasses 0’ mony sorts, dinna forget 
them, O God, till thou pits them a’ richt; an’ syne 
exerceese thy michty power e’en o’er thine ain sel’, an 


| clean forget them a’ thegither.” 


FERNS —Many pecple.espectally in cities, are pre- 
vented from gratifyiog their taste for floral culture be- 
cause they cannot command the sunshine. Ferns are 
alwys graceful and attractive; a box of their vivid 
greens would brighten any dismal corner. A prominent 
florist says : 

‘“‘ Ferns are easily cultivated, if a few practical details are 


observed. Growing in their native habitats, they are, for 
the most part, found in shady positions, where, during 


their growing period, they have an abundance of moisture ~ 
/at their roots , therefore, under cultivation, a shady win- 


dow is for most kinds more suitable than a sunny one, and 
during their season of growth a good supply of water at the 
roots is demanded. While it is necessary for their success 
to have an abundance of water, they are at the same time 
very impatient of a stagnant soil, and to prevent anrthing 
of the kind occurring perfect drainage is indispensable. 
Not only is drainage a necessity in the cultivation of ferns, 
buf it is also needed in the culture of all kinds of window 
and greenhouse plants after they have attained a certain 
size. No plants dol know, except aquatics, that succeed 
in a soil from which the water does not pass off freely. 
Plants growing in pots six inches in diameter and over 
should -have good drainage. This may be done by placing 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot a piece of broker 
pot: over this place more o* the same material in small 
pieces; instead of this pleces of charcoal answer well. 
Fill about one-forrth of the pot in this manner, and over 
the top place some moes or other rongh material to prevent 
the soil from mixing with the drainage, and thereby pre- 
venting the water from passing freely off. The most euit- 
able soil for ferns is a mixture of garden loam and the black 
soil found in the woods, about equal parts of each, then 
with a good sprinkling of sharp sand through the whole, 
giving more if the loam ts clayey and less if sandy.”’ 


To REMOVE Wants —Tne ‘‘ Medical Press” saya 
that warts may be removed by the use of msgnesla taken 
internally : 


‘*It is fairly established that the common wart, which is 
so unsightly and often so proliferons on the hands and face, 
can be easily removed by small doses of eulphate of mag- 
nesia taken internally. M. Colrat, of Lyons, has drawn 
attention to this extraordinary fact. Several children 
treated with three-grain doses of Epsom salts, morning and 
evening, were promptly cured. M. Anbert cites the case of 
a woman whose face was disfigured by these excrescences, 
and who was cured in a month by a drachm and a half of 
megnesia taken daily. Another medical man reports a case 
of very large warts which disappeared in’a fortnight from 
the daily administration of ten grains of the salts.”’ 


Edurate the young toa knowledge of the beautiful. 
Their minds are ever ready to receive it, for the love of 
adornment {s born in every human being, and only needs 
to be developed. Its maturity will be sooner reached if 
the seed is well vourished. 


We believz that God's power 15 without limit. Why 
should we uot belleve the same of his mercy ?—{ Boice 
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MOST EXCELLENT FOOLING. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


HE girls in Miss Anna’s school often wondered how 

she happened to say such singularly appropriate 

things. For instance, on the 80:h of March she asked 
them to wait a moment after the bell rang. 

‘‘T have a little speech to make,” she said, smiling ; 

‘‘or perhaps it is a sermon, as it has a sort of text, to 


_ which I need only refer, for it is a time-worn anecdote. 


As the newspapers say, ‘we have all read’ of the fun- 
loving boys who were easily induced to put money in a 
poor man’s shoes, and then hide to see the effect, instead 
of hiding the shoes before they hid themselves. That 
is the text. Perhaps a few of you’—and here Miss 
Anna’s eyes twinkled, though her face otherwise re- 
mained quite grave—‘‘ perhaps a few of you happen to 
remember that day after to-morrow will be the first of 
April, and you msy possibly even be preparing rome 
small surprises for your intimate friends. I ask no 
questions, mind ; I only beg leave to make a suggestion. 
Surprises are of two sorte—-pleasant and unpleasant. A 
pleasant surprise leaves a very sweet and lasting 
memory, both to the giver and receiver; and you do 
not need to be told that an unpleasant ope has an even 
greater effect in the opposite direction. So what I wish 
to suggest is, that you invent as many pleasant surprises 
between this time and to-morrow evening as you can 
conveniently and justly put into action. You will 
understand what I mean, my dears, about the con: 
veniently snd justly. Lessons and home dutfes must 
not be made to suffer even in a good cause. You know 
I am a little rabld—just enough to be dangerous—upon 
the subject of doing evil, the smallest evil, in order that 
good, the largest good, may possibly come of it. ‘The 
gods see everywhere.’ The temples we raise must be 
as fair and true within as without. I will conclude my 
lecture, or sermon—which is 1' ?—by reciting what I 
accidentally heard called my favorite poem—and I am 
not quite sure that I deny the soft impeachment : 
‘ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.’ 
‘‘Yes, you may applaud ff you like. I have not the 


slightest objection to applause when it {is perfectly 


hcnest.” 

They did applaud—a good deal. But M'ss Anna’e 
nerves, if she had any, were strong, and {t did not seem 
to worry. her at all. 

What had worried her a little, or would have done 
so if she had ever allowed herself to worry, was the fear 
that some of her fun-loving girls would forget, In their 
“ April-fooling,” those two much needed {njurc'fons 
‘* Be pitiful ; be courteous” And she had an especial 
motive for puttiog them on their guard. 

Her charges, asarule, were high, and any one who 
spoke’grumblingly of this was pretty sure to be re- 
mind-f, by those who did not grumble, that she gave 
her girls thst for which no money could repay her, and 
that there was no compulion in the choice of a school, 
there being some half-dezen of various sorts and grades 
in the thriving town of Honeybrook. It was known to 
a few, very few, that she admitted to her school every 
three years five carefully selected pupils entirely free of 
charge, even providing for them the needed books and 
stationery. A keen observer, aware of the fact, might 
readily have picked out the five. as a general thing, by 
their zeal as students and their devotion to Miss Anna. 
Not that there was any lack of devotion on the part of 
the others ;; it amounted almost to reverence among the 
choren few. 

‘* Now, I would give ten cents out of the twenty-five 
which I possess,” sald Kitty Clifford. as with three or 
four of her schoolmates she walked home that day, ‘‘to 
know how Miss Anna knew what was in my hesd at 
the identical moment when she began her sermon. She 
is elther a witch or a mind-reader.”’ 

Kitty’s father was the richest man in Honeybrook, 
but her mother had died five years ago, and Kitty, with 
three younger sisters and one older brother, was more 
or less looked after by a well-meaning housekeerer. 
Kitty’s allowance of pocket-money was ample—rather 
too much, so Miss Anna thought—but it was always gone 
several days before the week was up, and one well- 
remembered experience with her father effectually pre. 
vented borrowing. So her poverty during the latter 
part of the week had become a standing joke. 

‘*Show your ten cents,” sald Polly Hamilton—“‘ or, no, 
poor creature! I remember it is Thursday, so I will tell 
you free graeclous for nothing. Shs added the expression 
of your meek brown eyes, in whose orb no shadow—or 
anything else—lles, to the day of the month, and the 
result was the knowledge aforesaid. Talk about your 
mind-reading after that! I—I am the mind reader !” 

The others laughed, but presently Grace Whitney 
said, thoughtfully : 


‘‘T had not meant to do any April-fooling this year, 
I was so disgusted with some of the things I saw last 
year, and Miss Anna’s kind of fooling never occurred to 
me.” 

‘‘Nor to me either,” said Netty Thorne ; ‘‘ but it's 
never too late to mend, girls. an you think of any- 
thing appropriate and pleasing, Mademoiselle Mind. 
Reader ?” 

‘‘I can,” said Polly, in solemnly oracular tones—‘“‘ of 
many things; but first let us confide in one another—it 
will be helpfully suggestive. What were your general 
plans, Kit? ‘You spoke first, you know; so tell first, 
and we'll meekly follow your leadership.” 

‘* So many brilliant ideas had flashed across my inner 
consciousness,” said Kitty, with equal solemnity, ‘‘ that 
time wou'd fail me to enumerate them, so I will men- 
‘ion only two or three of the most scintillating. I love 
Miss Anna—I love her dearly ; but she has one dreadful, 
uppardonable fault—she is always right! Now, it had 
occurred to my modern mind to fill with soft bay and 
cut paper a travel-worn box in which papa brought 
some breakable things from Mexico ; to wrap !n papers 
—a good many papers, some thick, some thin, all appro- 
priately inscribed—a small china effizy, treasured since 
my early childhood. of a little boy firing an unnatu- 
rally large gun ; the final inscription, as you may imag. 
ine, would refer to the shooting of the celebrated Young 
Idea.” 

The girls laughed again, and just then Grace sud- 
denly halted them in front of a grocery store; the cel- 
lar doors were open; and several empty boxes were in 
sight. She pointed to one, which was about two feet 
long and eighteen inches wide, and decorated with sev. 
eral gorgeously colored labels announcing ‘‘ Satin- 
Gloss Starch.” ‘‘I know a bank,” said Grace, still 
pointing to the box, ‘‘ whereon enough moss and trail- 
ing arbu‘us are at this moment growing, to entirely fill 
that brililant box Weare al) aware of the fact that 
Mies Anna's sprained ankle will keep her from her usual 
arbutus-hunt this year. Verbum sap—so it ought to be, 
if it isn’t !” 

‘Tt is, it is!” said Kitty, rapturously. ‘' Oracle, 
hide your diminished head! You are outdone, over- 
shadowed, annthilated! I wonder if that box is more 
than twenty*five cents? Ill see.” And before the 
laughing girls could stop her, she was in the store 
inquiring. She returned a moment later in triumph, 
exclaiming : 

‘* It’s nothing at all, girle; papa has just ordered a 
lot of groceries, and Mr. Chipman says he will send the 
box with them, and I urged him to take the twenty- 
five cents—I really did—and aj] he would say was, 
‘I couldn’t, in conscience, Miss Kitty—why, my boy 
spends nigh half his time jumrpiog on them boxes, to 
make them into kindlings.’ And then I couldn’t help 
saying. ‘So what is gained in power fs lost in time ? 
and he said, ‘Exactly, Miss —— ; you shall have the 
box in half an hour.’” 

‘Well go right after echool and dinner, to morrow 
afternoon,” said Polly, excttedly, ‘‘and we'll each take 
a big basket and an old kui’e or trowel.” 

** And if we get more than enough for the box, we 
can make up some parcels,” struck in Netty. : 

** And you'll all come back and take tea with me, and 
help pack the box and make the parcels, and then 
Patrick sball take it to the express office, and see that 
the wagon leaves it at Miss Anna's door,” finished 
Kitty. 

‘* Now, Polly,” sald Grace ; and Polly spoke, a little 
reluctantly, the others thought. 

‘*T hadn’t quite made up my mind,” she said, ‘‘ but 
I was thinking of wrapping up a jow’'s harp and mouth- 
organ, after the fashion of Kitty’s Young Idea, and 
sending them—by express, of course—to Nanny Bruner. 
I heard her say she was starving for music, the other 
day, and with these two simple, easily manipulated 
instruments she could always have it, you see !” 

‘By a curious coincidence,” said Grace, ‘‘I havea 
spare ticket for Saturday’s matiré3. Aunt Lucy went 
away unexpectedly, ani left me hers to do what I liked 
with, as she had meant to go with me. No doubt we 
can exchange it for an equally good seat in another part 
of the house. And we might give an April foolish tone 
to it by putting it in a succession of graduated envel- 
opes. 

This was quickly agreed upon. None of them knew 
that Nanny was one of the five this year ; they did 
know, by various small signs, that she was obliged to 
practice, in everything, a tiresomely strict economy. 

‘* We've two or three bunches of May-pinks in our 
garden,” said Netty, when her turn came. ‘I heard 
L'zale Barbour wishing for a root, this morning, and I 
know mother will let me dig some up, they epread so 
fast. Looking at the matter dispassionately, I think 
perhars L'zzle would be more pleased with them than 
she would be with the little faded flower from my last 
summer’s bonnet which I had thought of sending her in 
a sufficiently large bandbox !” 

Other things were talked of and resolved upon. In 
no case was a gift to be sent which would bring a weight 


scholars. 


of obligation with tt. In all cases some expressed wish — 


or taste gave the keynote. Too much space would be 
required for the telling of all the plans and their results, 
for these four were only a fifth part of Miss Anna’s 
school, and the “little leaven” of her timely sermon 
‘*]eavened the whole lump.” Perhaps your own imag- 
inations can suggest what some: of the original plans 
might have been, and what they might be, reversed. 
But perhaps, too, you would like to hear a little of the 
results of the sermon. 

‘** All Fools’ Day ” came on Saturday this year, so the 
results, as a general thing, were not known to the perpe- 
trators before Monday. 

On Monday Miss Anna once more asked the girls to 
remain for a few minutes after she rang the bell. 

‘There was a tender, loving look in her dark eyes as 
she stood up and spoke. 

‘I wish this to be an ex; erlence meeting,” she sald, 
with a smile which glaiddened the hearts of her twenty 
‘* We will pase by anything unpleasant which 
the first cf April may have brought us, for I know, and 
am very glad to know, that 

‘ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
: As well as want of heart.’ 

I have some things to tell which ara so very pleasant 
that they would counterbalance much more unpleasant- 
ness than I either «xperfenced orsaw. So I will begin; 
then the first class may follow, taking the order of reci- 
tation, and so on through the tchool I was repin- 
ing a little, I am afraid, on that Saturday morning, 
because my sprained ankle made it manifest that there 
would be no arbutus expedition with my gtrls this year ; 
and just then the expreseman rang and deposited a large 
box of ‘Satin Gloes Starch’ in the entry—at least, so 
numerous and brilliant labels informed me. But some- 
how I felt skeptical on that point, and although 
my family kindly directed my attention to the day 
of the month, I persisted in opening my box, and 
then—I will confese—I cried a little! For there, as it 
seemed to me, was the whole wealth of the woods at 
my feet—mosses, and little vines, and perfect arbutus ! 
And I had been grumbling because I could not go to It, 
when all the time {t was on {ts way to me! I spent the 
whole morning over that box, oblivious of everything 
else; and there is a table in the corner of the library 
which looks like a veritable patch of ground from the 
North Hill woods. LVart of the afternoon was spent 
over the contents of an alarmingly lirge and offictal- 
looking envelope which came to me through the mail : 
and once more I was warned—several times, in fact— 
tut I meekly followed directions. I ‘ persevered and 
prospered,’ I took courage from the announcement that 
‘faiot heart never won fair lady,’ or anything else, 
and I was well rewarded by a photograph for which I 
have long wished, and for which I had vainly hunted fn 
numerous shops. Il received in a nest box a beautifully 
plump cotton doughnut, with a dainty little penknife tn 
the middle of it, and the kindly warning on the box lid, 
‘ Break before you bite !' A bomely little kitchen pep- 
per-box, carefully packed in j- welers’ cotton, was filled 
with papers of choice fl wer seeds. I b- lieve that is all 
I have to tell, excepting that which needs no telling— 
my love and gratitude doubly given, for every gift was 
doubled by proving, as it did, your regard for me and 
for my wishes concerning you. I never loved my girls 
as I love them to-day, and that {s saying much—more, 
perhaps, than any one of you knows.” 

There was a moment’s silence ; nana Miss Anna said, 
brightly : 

And Kitty spoke : 

‘* Mine isn’t so Jong nor s9 entertaining as yours, Miss 
Anna, but it’s highly satisfactory—to me! Somebody, 
doubtless aided and abetted by a member of my house. 
hold, abstracted that dreadful plece of embroidery I've 
been groatiog over lately and wishing I'd never under. 
taken ; | found a package about the size of a sofa-cushion 
hanging on the door-knob this morning directed to me, 
and insisted vpon opening it, although papa and Charley 
darkly suggested dynamite. I was rewarded by a large 
supply of wrapping-psper, fresh from the shop, snd 
enriched by familiar quotations, and at last ty that once 
hateful pin-cushion, fir ished so beautifully that my part 
of it is fortunate in being #0 smal]! 1 don’t euppoee my 
domestic experfences would be genera'ly interesting, 
so. I will stop here, with heartfelt thanks to the Great 
Unknown !” 

She shot a mischievous glance at Grace as she ceaced, 
but she was sedulously ‘‘ louking the oppcaite way,” and 
did not see it. 

Now, Polly,” easid Miss Auus ; and Polly narrated 
as follows : 7 

‘* The light fingered gentry fourd their way into our 
house too, and walked ¢ ff with a pile of loose sheets of 
music which I have vainly threatened to stitch into a 
cover for the past yesr; I found {it banging, in a neat 


parcel, by what appeared to be a thread, but was really — 


a stout wire, just out of wy reach on the front porch 
early Saturday morning; and the neatnees of the 
binding Js only equaled by that‘of the workmanship 
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I take this opportunity to thank the bookbinder in all 


sincerity.” 


‘‘Grace next,” sald Miss Anna. 

Grace colored brightly, hesitated, and at last spoke, 

ing: 

me I found a book—Lowell’s Poems—among the clean 
clothes when the wash came home ; {t was wrapped up 
in one of my handkerchiefs. There was a pretty litile 
paper knife in it, at a place—there was a mark—I can’t 
tell—it sounds too conceited for anything—I didn’t de- 
serve it |” 

‘‘T know nothing concerning the donors,” said Miss 
Anna, gently, ‘‘ but may I guess at the marked verse ? 
Did it begin— 

‘She doth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise’? ”’ 


‘‘Yos, that was it,” sald Grace, desperately, ‘‘ but, 
indeed—indeed—” 

‘‘She can’t prove it, if she keeps on indeeding all 
day !" sald Kitty, trlumphantly, and a burst of hearty 
laughter ended Grace’s embarrassment ; she quite for- 
got herself as she listened to Nanny Bruner’s tremulous 
voice telling about the concert ticket, and a roll of new 
music sealed with fifty neatly executed seals, and a man 
who tuned her wheezing plano to perfection, and while 
she was not at home; he ‘‘ had been sent,” he told her 
mother, and dere vas nodings to vat. 
efer ad all!” 

Netty had been rewarded for breaking open a tin 
box, elaborately soldered around the lid, by a great sod 
of white violets full of buds. L zzte Barbour had pa- 
tlently untled and cut ‘‘about a pound of twine,” she 
said, wrapped around a large bandbox, and then, at the 
bottom of much hay and cut paper, had found a wealth 
of reots of the wished-for May pinks. And so it went, 
all through the school; wishes lightly expressed and 
forgotten by the wishers had been remembered and 
gratifid. Pienty of fun and barmless mischief had 
come with the gratification, but the ‘‘ sweetest nut” was 
always at the core of the ‘‘ bitterest rind” And the 
inventions of the conspirators had not oeen wholly con- 
fined to themselves and each other. Charley Ciifford, 


: and, through his 1: fluence, half a dozen other boys, had 


been pressed Into the service and several astonished old 
women found piles of ‘‘ kindlings” and baskets of shav- 


Ings before their doors that Saturday morning. Others, 


poor as well as lonely, found even more substantl +1 help 
in the way of vegetables and small bags of meal and 


flour, and always there was s me fantastic and laugh- 


able guise abvut the gift as a reminder of the day. 
Coarky was an hon st, albeit a ‘‘ head-over heels” 
young man and he owued that he could not remember 
an ‘All Fwwis’ Day” so satisfactory, afterward, as this 
had been. As Grace p:rtinently remarked, Verbum 
sap—or it ought to be, if it isn’t!’ 


RABBITS. j 


AS there ever a boy who did not love pets? 
VW, D gs, horses, birds, rabbits, tqu'rrels, ail living 
creatures, appeal to the heart of a real manly boy. The 
truer, braver, nobler a b»y is, the deeper his love and 
devotion to animals. But sometimes, with the best in- 
tentions, boys injire their pets because they do not 


know bow to fecd and careforthem. Mr. Allan For- 


man. in a recent number of ‘' Hirper’s Young People,’ 
telis us how to care f.rrabbits. He says: 


‘* My own experience with rabbits was purely accidental. 
I had owned almost every variety of pet, from a horse down 
to a bantam fowl and white mice, inciuding a pair of deer 
aud prairie owls. I was turning:over a heap of straw one 
morning when my pitchfoik struck something soft, and I 
heard ao faint squeak. I worked more carefully, and in a 
few seconds I discovered a female rabbit. My pitchfork had 
struck her jast back of the ears, and she was dead. 

‘* A foot or two away, inac zy nest, lay four young ones 
about two weeks old, tully covered with fur, and with their 
eyes open, hut manifestly unable to take care of themselves. 
I had unintentionally kilied the motner, and nothing re 
mained for ime to do but to adopt the orphans. They were 
of the common brown wild variety, and I had mach doubt 
if I would meet with success in attempting to bring them 
up by hand; but I carried them into the house and made 
them comfortable in a ba«ket by the stove, 

‘‘Then came the problem how to feed them. They were 
stupid beyond measure, and refased to take warm milk from 
aspoon. At last I hit upon a scheme of wrapping a short 
piece of straw with a bit of rag, and the little fellows soon 
learned to snuck their milk through these odd contrivances, 
and would se'ze any bit ef cloth they came across, evincing 
much disgust when they discovered that no milk was forth- 
coming. T.+y lived in this way for about a week or ten 
days and grew fat on it, and then they began to take green 
food ; cabbage leaves, young shoots of any kind, and bread 
and milk formed their diet. 

“ As 1 hve said, rabbi's are about the easiest pets to take 
care of. I found that a coup!e of old barrels, turned on the 
side and balt filled with hay, made capital rabbit hutches 
I partly closed the front, only leaving a hole large enough 
for the rabbit to enter, to provide a convenient refuge from 
dogs. 


‘“‘The great point in keeping rabbits is to handle them 
gently, or, better still, to avoid handling them much, as 
they are very easily hurt ; avoid giving them too much of 
the sa e kind of food; let them have plenty of lettuce, 
cabbage, beet-tops, apples, and fruits of all kinds, but make 
@ variety in their bill of fare, and keep their hay or straw 
in their beds perfectly clean and dry. By following these 
cirections, end observing the golden rule. which is just as 
epplicable in the treatment of pets as thetreatment of men, 
any boy can keep rabbits as pets with pleasure, and per- 
haps profit, t. himself. 

‘*Tf boys would follow the golden rule more closely in the 
keeping of all pets, they would be more successful, and 
would really find more pleasure in thelr dumb companions. 
Remember that even rabbits bave their inclinations and 
prejadices, and you should not exert your authority 
simply for the pleasure of ‘making them mind.’ Try to 
imagine yourself a rabbit for the time being, and treat it 
ju-t as you would like it to treat you if the conditions were 
reversed. If ycu do this, you can take my word for it that 
you will have more solid enjoyment, your pets will learn 
their tricks more readily, and ycu will learn more from 
them; fr, as I said above, you can learn much even from 


timid little creatures as rabbits.’’ 


@ 


A FLOWER OF MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


By ELIZABETH GLOVER 


ae O you know what I would like to do, mamma,” 

sald Ethel S'anley, ‘‘if I had a little more 
money? I would like to put some flowers in our 
Sunday-school room for Easter.” 

‘Well, dear, we cannot make offerings of what we 
have not got ” 

‘‘ No,” sa d Ethel, smiling at the matter-of-fact reply. 
But she presently added, ‘‘D» you know, there doesn’t 
seem to be anything I bave got for an appropriate offer- 
ing.” 

. Are’ you sure?” Then, after a moment of quiet, 
Mrs Stanley asked, ‘‘ Who {is going to play the melo- 
deon Easter Sunday, Ethel? D ves not Miss Saider go 
home for vacation ?” 

‘‘Oh, mamma, ycu know I can’t do that!” And 
E be] met her mother’s quiet gez2 with a face actually 
pale and eyes dilated with fright at the bare sugge s 
tion. 

‘* Are you sure?” Mrs. Stanley asked. ‘‘It isn’t for 
want of ¢kill to play the simple music in the bymnal ?” 

‘No; but you know, mamma—you know how it 
affects me to try to play avything to a roomful of 
people. Of course, I can play sometimes for friends, 
because ye u have persisted so about it. But to lead the 
music in Sunday school—I never could.” 

‘* And if no else offers to play, are you going to let 
the children sing at Exster without the melodeon ?” 

E:bel hid her face in ber hands. ‘‘QOa, I know it’s 
unreasonable !’ shesald ‘‘ I’mashamed cof it, mamma; 
but, indeed, you don’t know how I feel about it.” 

‘* No one else doubts your ability, my dear.” 

-and it seems so upgrateful, after all the lessons 
I have bad, and all the pleasure music has given me. 
But, mamma, I can’t doit. If I were to try, my heart 
would just stop beating, and a mist would come before 
my eyes, and my fingers would tremble so I could not 
manage them.” 

‘* Suppoee all that happened, and you persevered in 
spite of it. You might fumble and stumble in starting, 
and yet recover celf-control in the end. A little failure 
at the beginning would not hurt the school very 
much.” 

‘‘Tt makes me shiver to think of 

“D> you mind for your own sake, or the school’s ?” 

‘* For both.” | 

‘Suppose you forget both, and only remember that 
you sre trying to do something for Carist’s sake.” 

‘*fecan’t!” cried E_hel, who was now actually weep- 
ing 

‘‘*Tf you never do what you can’t, you'll aever do 
what you can,’ ” quoted her mother, 

‘‘Mamma, that’s such a dreadful saying !” 

‘‘Ti's true, dear ; it's most solemcly true.” 

Ethel,” she presently continued, ‘‘if you had lilies 
to give at Easter, they would be appropriate, because 
they would be sign!ficant of beautiful life sprung out of 
the dark earth and a seemingly lifeless bulb. Now here 
is a dead ur paralyzed power in you; can’t you let the 
love of Christ warm it into life, so that it will sing 
for his praise as an Exster offering ?” 

“Don’t, mamma,” cried Ethel ; ‘* don’t give me such 
driving thoughts !” 

‘*T think, whenever Easter comes,” ssid Mrs. Stanley, 
‘*that if we would only leok upon those parts of our 
lives that we know hang limp and {dle, and, thinking of 
Christ who brought us the resurrection, would ssy to 
them boldly, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ, arise !' how 
much more that would be to his praise than gifts of 
flowers or money ! Would it not, dear ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, mamma.” 

‘*Tnen think it over, dear.” 

The next Sabbath was the last before Easter. At the 


close of Sunday-school a scared-looking young gir) came 


to the Superintendent, saying hurriedly, ‘‘ Miss Snaider 


will be away next Sunday. If you will let me havethe 
key, I will come here and practice, so as to be ready to 
take her place.” / 

The Superintendent was pleased. 
easy to find somebody to play. 

Yet it was still a very scared looking girl who seated 
herself at the melodeon next Sunday. Thesharpest ears 
in the room observed that the first note she struck was 
blurred and hard, and the few next measures basty and 
tremulous ; but the majority heedea not at all. The 
echool tang serenely; the accompaniment presently 
became as serene. And then—why, then it began to rise 
with such jy and triumph as seemed to lift the volume 
of song and swell it tenfold. 

E hel bad broken her chain. 

It was true, that when she sat down to play, pus heart 
died within her, her hands trembled, and a mist came 
before hereyes. But through it all she managed to play 
righton. mind was stayed on one thought: “ It is 
for Jesus’ sake.” And by degrees her tremor died away, 
and such freedom and giadness came in its place! 
Happy ? Ethel thought she had never k nown happiness 
before. 

‘I may be afraid again,” she said to her mother that 
night; ‘* but it will not be the same. It cannot con- 
quer me. My hands ’—and she looked down upon them 
with a glad smile—‘‘ my withered hands are healed.” 


It was not always 


HOW SOME DOLLS ARE MADE. 


HO would think, as she holds a doll in her 

arms, that the mak!ng of dolls has become so 
important as to be a great business, in which hundreds 
of people find employ ment—a business in which fortunes 
are made? Yet it has Think bow many litile girls 
there are In the world! and ycu can hardly fiad one 
who does not have some hind of a doll, and some own a 
half adczen or more. 8» there must bea grat many 
dolls made to keep all theee Iltile girls supplled—for of 
course accidents wil] happen, and dolls wil! get- broken. 
A letter toa Western newspaper tells us how dolls are 
made in Paris. the city where the most beautiful dolls 
come from. The best dolls, he tells us, ace made of 
psper. He calls them the ‘‘ aristocratic dolls :” 


‘“*Then comes the aristocratic doll, which is made ont of 
nothing else but paper. with a porceJain head. This is the 
doll which is madein Paris to-day. Hundreds of thousands 
of it are exported every year, and it sells at anything from 
half a dollar up to $400 It is not many years since this new 
race first appeared, but it has already driven its predeces- 
sors out of the market in Paris. Here is how it is made: 

‘*'The paper pulp is fi st worked into a fine mortar. Then 
the dolls are molded bit by bit. One workman will mold 
nothing bat arms, another the feet, andsoon. When the 
trunks and limbs are shaped and dried, they are painted. 
They get five coats of whitewash paint, and are then var- 
nished. After, elastic bands are inserted in the arms and 
legs to keep them together. The joints are made workable, 
and into whatever position you mav put an arm or leg it will 
stick there. The head is more difficult to make than the 
body. It is, as already observed, made out of porcelain. 
After being molded the heads are put ‘nto an oven, and are 
burned for twenty-seven bours. Then they are runbed with 
pumice stone and polished. Then they are paint d; and 
the painting and coloring of a doll’s head is a ticklish busi- 
ness, requiring, as the French say, the utmost delicatesse. 
The doli’s eyes are made on the same principle as artifi- 
cial human eyes. Its hairis wool from wild goats in the 
mountains of Thibet. To turn out one of these dolls thirty 
different persons are required, and the cheapest is sold 
naked at six cents, and the dearest at $11.”’ 


_And then we all know of the beautiful wardrobes for 
sale with the dolls. This writer says: 


‘‘ There is no article of woman’s attire which is not re 


produced in miniature on these aristocratic dolls. These 
are dolls de /uze which range from three and a half inches 
to as mapy feetin height. They wear silk dresses, bustles, 
long trains, and sealekin dolmsens Their hats take all the 
fantastic forms of woman’s, and are trimmed with featbers 
and little tomtits. They wear silk hose, and their feet are 
incased in dainty satin shoes. There is, indeed, nothing in 
the way of eccentricity of dress or foible of millinery which 
the dol] does not wear. Dolls have their own dressmakers, 
their own milliners and shoemakers. The doll fraternity 
may be divided into several races differing in development 
and in artistic execution."’ 

This morning I saw a very pretty doll in a store It 
had on a pink skirt of cambric, a white blouse walst, 
very full, and a pink jacket to match the skirt ; black 
boots and a Tam.o’-Shanter cap, and carried a bag. It 
was pretty and yot very simple. Any little girl who 
knew how to sew could dress a do)l this way. The waist 
only had seams under the arms and the shoulder seams, 
and was gathered in at the waist with a drawing-string. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES OF FEBRUARY 
10 AND 24. 


I. Pit-e-pat. 
II. Melrose. 
ELL: Afesiin. 
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SuNDAY FTERNOON. 


JOSEPH EXALTED.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


WO years have passed away since the baker and 

the butler have gone eut from prison, one to be 
hanged, the other to be restored to his place Joseph 
has been forgotten, and has ceased to hope anything 
from the intervention of the one whom he had befriended 
But at last his opportunity came. Pharaoh, the kiag, 
bas two strange dreams, in one of which seven {I)-fed 


_ and Jean cows devour seven ful)-fleshed and well favored ; 


in the other of which seven thin and ill-favored ears of 
grain devour seven rank and fullears. Belief in dreams 
as areal and frequent method of revelation from the 
deities to men was then all but universal. It was not 
only the superstition of the ignorant; but the profound 
conviction of the le rned down even to a comparatively 
recent period. Homer declares J upiter to be the author 
of dreams. Cicero enters into an elaborate and fanciful 
explanation of them : the soul, being then separated from 
the ixfluence of the body and not disturbed by its 
grossness—food, drink, cold, heat, and the like--per- 
ceives what {it is not and cannot be cogn!zant of during 
waking moments. Plato assigns a prophetic char-cter 
to dreame ; Aristotle declares that it js not incredible 
ibat there should be in them a divinatfon. Even Lord 
Bacon, in his ‘‘Advancement of Learning,” seem; to 


“ recopn'ze in dreams, despite the euperstitious and fan 


tastical acis with which they have been connected, a 
power to aff rd real discoveries concerning the fujure. 
The ‘nterpretation of dreams was in the East reduced to 
a eclence in which each object dreamed of was declared 
to bave its ; and th!s scfentific inter. 
pretation «f dreams descended to a later day and reap 
pears in the antiquities of Eog'snd. In B-and’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tlonary of Antiquities” (Vol. III ) the curious in such 
matters wil] find a d'ctlopary of dresms given entire, in 
which the various objects have their reepective mean- 
ings given ; for example: a 

Acorns —To dream of acorns and that you eat one 
denotes that you will rise gradually to riches and honor 

Ants or Bees —To dresm of ants denotes that you 
will live in a great town or city, or/in a large family, 
and that you will be incuatrious, hafpy, well married, 
and have a large family. 

Arrest —To dream that you are arrested, or that you 
are tak-n late by a constable. signifies want of wit, and 
that the party dreaming shall love fiddlers. 

Ec, ete, through the whole alphabet. 

Now, all this may confidently be declared to be an 
idle and foojish superstition. We now know that the 
soul is not separated’ from the body In sleep; and that 
dreams are due, not to the ee pgration of the soul from al) 
carnal thoughts of food and \drink and the like, but 
more likely to too much food &nd drink, or that of a 
kind which the digesi{ve organs cannot take proper care 
of. There are very few persons of Intelligence who now 
suppose that God takes this roundabout method of com- 
municatizg to men what he has with so much care con 
cesled from them ; namcly, a knowledge of the fu' ure 
Astrologers and diviners and soothsayers and dream. 
interpreters are by a common consent banished from 
intelligent circles as belonging to an ¢ffete superstition, 
88 & monstrous anachfoniam in this nineteenth century 
But God, who used a star to guide the P-rsian Magi, 
may have used a dream to gu'de the Ezyptian king 
Toat is, we may well believe that he spoke to that age 
sometimes in its own chosen language; that he adopted 
its superstitions to Jead it to a higher and better faith, 
just as Jesus used the superstition of the woman who 
thou ght there was virtue in the hem of his garment, 
to lead her to put faith im the virtue of aim who 
wore it. 

Pharaoh belleved In dreams; his court belleved in 
dreams ; and God used a dreem to speak to both Pasraoh 
and his court. The wise men could mske nothing of It. 
The butler saw a chance to make something for himself. 
He belfeved his fellow-prisoner could {nterpret, and the 
king would not forget the services of the man who 
broucht him an interpreter; so he told Pasraoh of 
Joeeph, and Joseph was sent forin hot haste How he 
came, how he told to Pharaoh the meaning of his 
singuisr dresm, how he was appointed to carry cut his 
own wiee counsel, and bow, as grand vizier, second only 
to the king and second to him only im name, be pro- 
ceeded to store up the frufts of the years of plenty in 
prepsration for the year of famine, need not be retold 
here But we may well ttop fora moment and reflect 
upon and study the picture it — ue and the truths 

hat picture interprets. 

We have freen how Joseph ile himself in adversity, 

atientiy, sturoliy, uncomplatningly, manfully doing 
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the duty that lay next to him, careless whether it 
**paid” or no, careful only to do his whcle duty; far 
from satisfied tostay in prison—on the contrary, anxious 
to get out—but determined, in whatever state he was, 
therewith to be content Do you ask how a man can be 
dissatisfied and yet content? Ponder the two words 
and 80 discover. We are now to eee how he bore him- 
self in the greater temptation of a sudden and marvelous 
prosperity. 

First, I note that Joseph did not lose his heed when 
he was called from the prison to the palace. That was 
& great transition ; but he was not flurried by it. They 
brought bim bast{ly out of the dungeon ; but he stopped 
and shaved himself and changed his raiment. He was 
cool and collected ; he meant to seize his opportu rity ; 
and he would not lose it by befpg in such haste that he 
could not present a good sppearance before the king. 
This calmnees in a great exigency is one of the attrt- 
butes of a contented mind—that fs, of a mind ¢elf- 
con tained. 

And yet, anxfous as he was to make a good appear. 
ance before his king, he would not, to do that, destroy 
his good appearsnce before his God. Has had not only 
presence of mind, but, what a great many people lose in 
such a time, presence «f consclence. When the king 
sald to him, ‘‘ I have heard say of thee that thou canst 
understand a dream, to interpret it,” J »eph {iostantly 
disavowed the honor put upon him and_ took 
occasion to confess his God. ‘‘It ia not in me,” sald 
he; ‘'God sball give Poaraoh an answer of peace.” 
We read this in our gq ilet houees or in our Sundsy schools 
eisily enough ; but it was not easy tossy itthen. Evypt 
was worse p-isst-ridden than Rome ever was. The 
whole superior and masterful class was the prieathood. 
Their whole priestly supremacy rested on the gods many 
and the lords many whcm they taught sll Ezypt to 
dread. They were not inany event likely to take kludly 
to this young fcreign upstart ; to beard them then and 
there, and before all the court to ceclare that the 
Hebrew's Jsahovah would give the answer which these 
priests could not get from their gods—‘his was a plece 
of audactus courage that has not many parallels jo 
history. You think it simple; and yet perbaps you 


| have not plucked up courage to confess*your God in 


your school, cr college, or store; to stand out among 
your fellows as God fearing and praying; nor perhaps 
even to acknowledge him in the church on a Suaay, 
and surrounded by esympath!zlog Caristian fiiencs 
The story of courage stems grand and yet simpleerough 
to us all; but, for all that, we are most of us a sorry lot 
of cowards. 

Taere is an shusnes of all self seeking, too, in Joseph. 
He.gives his interpretation of the dream, tells what crisis 
threatess the kingdom, and gives the king counsel what 
todo. He keeps nothing back. His knowledge ifs all 
at the service of the country which has treated him so Ill, 
and he makes no bargaining beforeband for profit or 
promotion. Do you say that this was shrewd? Pcrhaps 
it was. P.ty, then, that American politics did not show 
more shrewdness! If the average cflice-seeker sought 
(fice only by doing the best service to his country or 
communi'y, and by giving the full benefit of his wis- 
dom to the men fn power while he was still without it, 
‘ fice-seeking would merit and receive, not opprobrium, 
buthonor. No! The modest dignity cf Joseph was not 
the characteristic of a cunning self-seeker, but of a true 
lover of his race and servant of his God. 

When at last the dec’es is made, and the poor Hebrew 
boy, ex-slave, emancipated prisuner, goes out from the 
presence of the king the prime minister of the greatest 
empire then ex!sting on the face of the globe, he goes 
out to put all bis faculifes, educated by these years of 
privation and toil, at the service of humanity. He 
gatbers in the years of plenty that he may distribute in 
the yearsof famine. He forecasts for the whole nation. 
He takes thovght for the morrow, and so, when the 
morrow comes, with its famished land and hungry 
people, {t bas little thought to take for itself. How do 
I reconcile this with Chiist’s teaching ? As I rconcile 
many other things that are verbally inconsistent but su- 
stantially in accord. To worry for the future is one 
thirg, to provide for it is another; and the surest way 
not to worry about the future is to provide for it, and 
the surest way not to provide for it is toworry about it. 
He who can Jearn that simple lesson will find no ia- 
harmony between the Sermon on the Mount and the life 
of J .seph. 

8» far we have seen Joseph, from being a somewhat 
self-conceited and visienary boy, made so by his father’s 
partiality as well as by bis consciousness of his own 
powers, become a faithful, honest, industrious man; 
patient in trouble, sturdily bearing misfortune, ca)m 
and self possessed in sudden crises, courageous in godly 
confession at a moment when a false word might have 
sent him back to prison or on to the gallows, unselfish 
in his golden opportunity and in his elevation to power, 
ungreedy for himself, thoughtful and forecasting for 
others, 

What he was when the opportunity of revenge was in 
his hands we are to see in next Sunday’s lesson. 
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‘HOME TALKS ABOUT THE .WORD.. 


JOSEPH EXALTED. 
By Emity HountTineton MILLER. 


OR a good while after Joseph disappeared from 
home his father must have hoped that it might be 

just possible he was not dead, and perhaps even he him 
self may have wandered about through the valleys near 
Shechem and Dothan, to see if he couldn’t find some 
trace of his dear boy. Perhaps the cruel brothers may 
have had some fear, for a time, that Joseph might come 
back, or some word come from him. But no word 
came, and the time passed on, until it was so many 
years since they had sold their brother for a slave that 
they felt sure they should never be found out, and that 
J seph’s dream of being s great ruler, with his elder 
brothers bowlng down before him, could never come 
true. Lot us see how J seph had been getting along in 
Ezypt all this time He was taken to the great elty 
where Pharaoh, the King of Ezypt, lived, and sold fars 
slave to one of the officers of the king's own guard He 
seemed to beslone and friendjess, but he had one Friend 
greater than the king himee'f, who was always wiih bim. 
The Bible tells us ‘‘the Lord was with Joseph, and 
made all that he did to prosper {n his hand,” so that even 
bis master saw how wise and good he was, and left ali 
his business to him. Fora while everything went well 
with Joseph, but by and by he got into trouble j ist Be- 
cause be was good and would not do wrong and his 
master put him into pri-on aad forgot all about him. 
But the Lord was with him in prison just as truly as 
when he was ruler in his masters bouuse. The Lord 
often lets his children have troubles aud trials, but he 
says to them, ‘‘D» not be afraid ; I will never leave 
you: only trust in me, and do your best, and a}! will be 


right.” 


Joseph kept on trus'ing the Lord, and doing his very 
best in prison, just as he had at bomeand in his master’s: 
house. The keeper of the prison saw aleo that the Lora 
was with Joseph, and he kf: him to take care of the 
other prisoners, and made him a sort of ruler in the 
prison. Two of theee prisoners were cfficers of King 
Pharaoh's who were shut up because they had displeased 
him They bad strange dreams one night—so strange 
that they were troubled to know what they could mean, 
and they told Joseph aboutit. God showed Joseph what 
the dreams meant, and they both came true exac'ly as 
he had said : one of the fiisers was put to death, and tbe 
other was taken back to the palace again. But though 
he had promised J s« ph to speak to the king about him. 
and tell him how he had been put fn pri:on without any 
fault at all, the man forgot all ab-ut Joseph for two 
years, until] King Pharaoh had a strange dream that 
troubled bim, and none of his wise men could te)] bim 
what it meant. Then at last the officer who had been fn 
prison remembered Joseph, and told the klog about bim, 
and they sent hastily to bring him out of prison. God 
gave him w'sdom jist as he had done before, sand he 
showed Pharaoh that God was going to send upon the 


land seven years of great plenty, and then teven years of — : 


dreadful famine, and he advised him to build store- . 
houses and gather up a great store of food ia the years 
of plenty, so that they might have enough to eat in the 
years of famine. 

If we did not know that the Lord was with Jcseph 
we might think it a very wonderful thing that King 
Pharaoh, when he wanted to fiod the very wisest and 
best man to take charge of all this work, chose this 
young man who had just come out’of prison, and who: 
a few years before had been sold fora slave. But that 
is just what he did. He made Joseph ruler over hie 
own house, and over a'] the people, and all the land of 
Egypt. He gave him robes of fine linen and beautifuY 
ornaments cf gold to wesr, and put h/s own ring. upon 
his hand, so that when Joseph gave any orders to the 
people he could seal the writing with the king’s seal, and 
it would be just the same as if the king himself had 
written it. He gave him the daughter of the high 
priest, who was like a royal princess, for his wife, and 
made him ride in the second chariot, the very grandest 
except bis own, and wherever he went the guards cried, 
‘* Bow the knee,” as if it had been Paoaraoh himself. 
Even his name wes changed, to show how the king 
honored him. Joseph wasa Hebrew rame, but Pharaoh 
wantd him to have a name in the language of the 
Egyptians, amd he gave Lim one that sounded pleas 
antly to them because they knew its beautiful meaning. 
It meast ‘‘ bread of life ;’ and so, whenever the people 
saw this young stranger riding about in his chariot, or 
directing the work to be done in gathering food, they 
would remember the wonderful way in which he had 
been sent to them, to prepare food to keep them alive in 
famine. Joseph was only thirty years old when all 
this honor csme upon him and the work tbat needed 
s0 much wisdom, was put into his hands. But it was 
just ss Paaraoh zaid, ‘‘ the Spirit of God was in him,” 
and God gave him wisdcm and understanding, and 
made all the pe »ple his friends. The years of plenty 
were already ba; pinning, when, thestory says, ‘‘ the earth 
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brought forth by bardfuls,” and Joseph had all that 
was not needed for food carefully stored up in a'l the 
cities. This was what was going on in Egypt, and all 
the t!me Joseph’s brothers were in Canaan, feeding their 
flocks, and perhaps wasting the abundant food, for 
they knew nothing about the years of famine that were 
coming. Perhaps they thought jist as wicked people 


do new, that they got along exactly as well as if they 


were good, and that God did not remember their evil 
deeds, or mean to punish them for them. It seems as 


if they must sometimes have thought about their 


brother Jose ph and wondered where he was, but they 
thought of him as a poor, hard worked, half starve! 
slave, ard not es a great ruler, living ina eplendil 
palace, the friend and compavion of the king. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


3y aA LAYMAN 


HE fact is that in the Jast ana’yste the practical and 
the imaginative genius are at ope. The greatest 


 executant of the arclent society. Moses only excepted, Is 


described as ‘‘a dreamer.” Without imagination, no 


eclence; without Imegtration. no art; without imagbaa- 


tion, no industrial progress. Tings are first born fn the 
upper alr. They exfst as vislons. They are dreaned 
out. The great inventions that have revolution'zed the 


world have heen the work of the faucy. The pfcture 


must come first. Nothing great {s done without draw- 
{ng. The pen fs mlghtfer than the sword, but the perc'l 


is mightlerthan both. Isawa man recently who had 
jist finished a machine costing $40 000 H> told me It 


was all on paper yearr before {t got {oto brass and steel 
and fron. 


You must be a draughteman before you can 
get the entrée as apprentice in the best machine shops. 
We mutt rate the human powers rightly. If you have 
a fertile !macipation. cultivate your reason ; {f you have 
powerful reasoning faculties, cultivate yonr imagination ; 
if you have both, beat Joseph if you can! 


What proof is there, because a man invents the tele. 
phone or a new keroeene Jamp. that he is in close alliance 
with Go)? Is it any indfcation that a man {fs close to 
God because he takes a nabob'’s half.formed thoughts 
and visions and draws sense out of dreamland? Was 
Pbaroah right ? I think he was more sclentifica'ly right 
ban he knew. The fact is, we ought to begin to recognize 
that as soon as a man draws nigh and discovers a new 


law, anew mode of operation in nature or in grace, he 


is drawing nigh unto God; for when [ draw nigh unto 
the secret of the work I draw nigh untothe Worker. I 
grant Galileo may not be a saint, but when he says, 
aside, ‘‘ And yet it moves,” he {s more a saint than they 
who persecute him in the name of theology and religion. 
In 80 far as an Inventor discerns the mysteries of nature 
and embodies them in devices for the relief and develop 
ment of the human miod, in eo far is he drawing nigh 
to God. Hosts of men who have been frreligious have 
been promoters of the millennium. Many a man bas 


denied God with his lips and found b!m in bis laws and 


orders It is better to understand the constitution first 
and the laws afterward ; but many men who honor the 
laws get their first view o? the conatitutln by test cases 
referred to the ful] bench on constitutional grounds 
This is the onJy way the Stickler can understand that 
his government exists, not for itself; but forall. There 
is hope of every body—shal! we except Jeff Davis? 


Hw loyal the Instincts are to this idea of the divine 
nearness In the werks of all the grest 1s seen in science, 
art, and Hterature. We cali Shakespeare ‘‘the civine 
William,” though we know he behaved as he was cre- 
ated—a little lower than the angels. We build statues 
10 Goethe as well as to Humboldt, to Schiller as well as 
to Kant, and to Ben Franklin as well as to John Brown 
and Harriet Martineau. When men have died we leave 
the apostolic college to find divinitles. Faust, or who. 
ever devised movable types, did more for religion than 
all the med'sval ecclesiastics. Bacon conformed toa 
beggsrly minority of the commandmente, but he gave 
the human mind a divine momentum. God uses what 
there {s good, and overrules the bad. The truth {s, we 
draw near to God in the discovery, propagation, and 
publicatien of any of his Jaws, and in +o far as we are 
true to God are we closeto him. Give this contact ekill 
in material and natural Jaw, as well as in moral and 
epiritval law, and have the complete man. This is 
Joreph’s measure. His contact was one of reason and of 
faith—-not complete in knowledge, to be sure, but an 
attitude of manhood that looks toward complete knowl- 
edge. 

“To be a discerner of things (to look things througb) 
is, in the ratio of perception, to be like God. The an- 


society was 1!] balanced becaure imagination was 


notin the regulation of reseon. Plastic art in Greece 
celebrates few of the triumphs of reason, though Mar- 
cus Aurelius did get into marble. A new goddess was 
appreciable ; but the man of science had not yet dared 
to occupy a niche beside the man of art. You would 
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know it was a joke if, wandering amid the marble pop- 
ulation of the Vatiesn, you should be told of an antfque 
statue, ‘‘ That is the effigy of the man who invented a 
new axle for Ce:ar’s charfot.” The ancients were not 
in that sort of business. Vulcan was the commonplace 
deity. A man in a blouse was to be derpised. The 
dignity of labor, the unfon of brain and brawn, was an 
idea that almost never entered the heads of men up to 
the time of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. The 
reign of the common people wasrung in, not by formal. 
ists and ecclesiistics, the contclence keepers of man- 
kind, forever extolling in di:course and disregarding in 
life the moral law, but by men of the people, used to 
toll, used to vislons—the Josephs of all the ages. The 
man who {invented gunpowder did more for popular 
liberty, and hence more for the real{zation of the grand 
ideas of philanthropy and humanity, the real article of 
buman brotherhood, of the New Testament, than all the 
Scribes and Pharisees—the two great sniveling classes 
that have sadly distorted ail historic rejigion, and twisted 
the Bibles of all faiths until In sheer disgust the common 
faith and senee of the people swept them all into the 
limbos of bumbuggery. 


Was not J°-sus, the greatest of the viefonaries and of 
the practicallats, so great that he also is God ? Hereare 
Joseph and the carpenter’s $n, both standing, man and 
God, for the true union of faith and sight, of the imag! 
nation and the reason. Greatness resides in the two 
kingdoms,.the Invisible and the Visible. And, let it be 
reverently said, neither of these alone {s the oo of 
God ; | but together they are the kingdom, 


We often hear it thrown fn the face of statesmanship 
thatitis!mprsacticable and visionary Weremember now, 
however, that Faneuil Hall revealed more secrets than 
the United States Senate. Who doubts that were Web- 
ster to day alive he would mfx some of Wende)! Phil- 
lips’s ideale with Weheter's ideas ? The real revealer of 
secrets In etatermanship is the man who has closely 
studied human nature as well as the divine nature. No 
man can be a statesman (to borrow an expression) who 
spells out seven millions of people with two g’s. The 


close student of events must also be the sympathetic 


companton of the people irrespective of station. No 
man knows the people who knows only the drawing 
room or the cabinet. Joseph got a lot of his equipment 
in the Back Lot. Great men are not caught in a lawn- 
tennis net. 


At Jast—in the sky, !f nowhere else—the Jordan will 
find the Nile. All things tend to coalescence ; even 
when they diverge they are on the way to Merrymeet 
ing Bay. Your Cuptic weds the Assyrian; Africa finds 
Asia and discovers herself. All continents are at one. 
There is that which {s stronger than sectarian composl- 
tlon—it is sectarian decomposition. The Trinitarian 
pareon’s daughter marries the Unitarian parson’s son. 
The daughter of the priest of On and the son of Jacob 
are one. Ring out the wootng bells. Religion and 
Common Sense wear the wedding ring. Ephraim and 
Manasseh will have much to do with ages unborn. It 
takes two continents to save one; and only all the con- 
tinents of God can save the world. 


Beneath all the varying fai'hs there is a consensus 
It is the power of doing things needed to be done, which 
nobody else bas done, that makes the heretic respected. 
Deeper than all intellectual unity Is the consciousness of 
usefulness. Let a man be of use to the world, and the 
world will wake up to crown him. ‘‘ With thorns ?” 
Very good. Who would not wear that crown a while 
could he wear at last the crown of immortelles? No 
man is far wrong {n opinion who Is right In conduct. 
Let us insist on all the cardinal virtues before we call 
an ecclesiastical counci)—and then, if we call the coun- 
cil, we can inquire of what use is the fifth wheel of a 
coach: | 


It fs true, as Egypt said thirty centuries ago, that God 
does not reveal great truths throughtemall men. A mean 
man is lets likely to be a succeesin art, eclence, industry, 
than a generous man, other things being equal. The 
agent must be ample for the agency. If you want little 
truths and little of the truth, go to littlemen. If you 
want direction, go to Joseph ; if you want to run your 
chances of misdirection, go to Potiphar—or, more surely, 
to Mrs. Potipbar. If you can get out of madam’s hands 
and lose nothing but your coat tafl, you ought to thank 
God for the ability to swap a poor reputation for 4 s rich 
character. 


Ceremonial observances tend to burdensome accumu- 
lation. We Congregationalists (Zion being asleep), when 
we bave nothing else to do, talk up liturgy and surplice. 
But the law is, the more form, the Jess reform—I had 
almost eald, the more deform. But the President 
swearing fealty to the Constitution with his hand on his 
mother’s Bible, in the presence cf fifty millions of people, 
fs more thana pretty picture. The beauty of form 
inheres in variety and adaptation. Jesus’s chief work 


was to cut ecclesiastical red tape that had stopped the 
spiritual circulation. 
wears out. There are clothes that shine simply becauie 
they are threadbare. It is pleasant not to know what fs 
coming next whether In the service or in the sermon. 


The greatest politician is he who {is the closest student 
of politics, other things being equal. Joseph. perhaps, 
is the earliest student of political economy. Hedid not 
‘corn to use the powers of a vigorous brain In studying 
the laws of supply and demand: He 1s the first man 
who cornered a great staple for the benefit of two 
parties—the king, the people, and himself A man who 
really benefits the protelariat {s in great danger of dying 
a milifonaire. He who minimiz<s waste, equal!z3s pro 
duction, and increases consumption is the natfon’s 
industrial benefactor. 


No great things were ever done by a hungry people. 
Even saints must have the richness of hominy. In an 
age of reckless extravagance, and in a land of alternate 
periods of bardship and plenty, he who {s wanted {s not 
the man silpehod, careless, and shortsighted ; but the 
industrial prophet is more useful than the metapbysl- 
clan. The wonderful thing is this: the great. man 
simply does what every other man is astonished to think 
he didn’t do himself. The great man is he who gives 
actuality to those half f »rmed seif evident propositio 
that are always fizatiog in the air and walting for some 
body to harness to the chariot of progress. Since it 
so easy to be great, tbe wond:r is any of us will consent 
to be smal). 


Bread and butter are moral and religious as well as 
industrial questions. The c'oseness of the aillance fs 
always rec -gnized in.the Testaments. In fact, if our 
plety {s not tes'amentary it isimplety. A pulpit that 
neglects the discussion of the Industria] {ssues of modern 
life may be a pulpit. but it must not wonder If it be a 
pulpit in the presence of empty pews The Naw Eng, 
Jand Church {a the antislaw ry time had to empty the 
heads of several pews before it filled the pews. If the 
preaching of a large Christianity sends away exceeding 
sorrowful some gentlemen of great possessions and 
-— preposseestons, let not the truth be minced. 


Some men are s) reverent toward God that they 


never bave anythiog todo with him. And {it is wiih 
every truth as with all truth—it is easy to stifle the 


truth in the name of reverence. Much that {s stigma- 


tized as irreverence ie simp'y boldness at the throne of 
Grace, corsistent wiih faith, Lumillty, and love. . Peo- 
ple who are shocked at much whick appears to them to 


| be heresy, often are such strangers to the truth that 


they do not recogniza it when they meet it unless it 
walks in tue conventional guise. 
Goshen a number of years before bis orthodoxy was 
appreciated. It was not until the established church got 
a new revelation that {it couldn’t make out that the He- 
brew heretic was the most orthodox of all. Progress is 
the work of men who think, on the men who mistake 
blinking for thinking. a 


THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 


Ry THE Rev Brooks, D D. 


** Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and 
nations which know not thee shall run unto thee. becanse of 
the Lord thy God and the Holy One of Israel ; for he hath glort- 
fied thee."—Isaiah lv 

SAIAH, the poet of prophets, was the great patriot 
| of the Jews. Every truest and best patriot must 
have something of the poet and the prophet ia him. He 
must be something of a poet because he must look below 
the surface of his country’s prosperity or disaster, and 
see wherein the real sou! of her blessings and her sorrows 
lies. He must be something of a prophet that he may 
take In all his country’s long life, and not be misled by 
too narrow a study of her present condition. Such a 
patriot was Christ. Hecould not be deluded by enor- 
mous stores and stately structures so long as the heart 
of Jerusalem was se]fish and corrupt. He could not be 
satisfied with the peace and qulet of the moment wiile 
his ears heard afar off the thunder of the coming storm. 
It was the poet and the prophet io his soul that loved 
his city, and so he could upbrafd her as no other of her 
children could. And he could look abroad, and tel! in 
saddened tones how from the east and west and north 
and south the citizens of other lands would come and 
take the places of which his own teloved city had proved 
herself unworthy. 

We need far more than we possess of the lofty patri. 
otiem of Isaiah and of Jesus. Plenty of pride in our city 
and our nation, plenty of boasting thers !s about their 
wealth and greatness; but of that fullest patriotism 
which corresponds to the fullest friendship we have far 
too little. That fullest patrioti m {is on one side the ex- 
tension of the personal life, keeping {ts vigor and dis- 
tinctness, and on the other side it fe the special'z'ng of 
the enthusiasm of humanity, keeping its largenees and 
inspiration. May it not truly be said that he who would 


He never uses any form tii] it. 


Joseph had been in 
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be a patriot with such a patriotism as that must be both 
poet and prophet, Jike Isafah or like Carist ? 

It would seem as if Judea must have been a country 
peculiarly adapted to call out the best kind of spiritual 
patriotism. Her children firmly believed that she was 
consecrated to the highest purposes of God. She was 
full of the ides of spirituality. She lay there between 
her mighty neighbors, with Assyria on one side of her 
and Ezypt on the other, and while they represented 
wealth and power she distinctly stood for spirituality 
and holiness. Very interesting always is this represent- 
ative character of nations. The nations stand in history 
each with its nature shining in its face—Greece with 
its passion for knowledge, Rome with its organized 
and compacted strength, and all the modern nations 
making each its distinct and recognizable contribution 
to the great family of nations, the members of which are 
not monotonously uniform, but embody the most inter- 
esting kind of unity in their great diversity of character. 
In the midst of this beautiful variety stands the nation 
of the Jews, forever representing spiritual life. 

Sometimes there come to us wonderings and ques- 
tionings when we look at this variety of national char- 
acter, each nation offering some type of life or some 
mora] quality pecullarly i's own—wonderings and ques- 
tiontngs which correspond to those with which we 
ponder on the variety of individual characters which 
make up the united socfety in the midst of which we 
live. A new nation is born like a newman. A nation 
such as ours comes forth, latest and best equipped, into 
the light of day. Woat shall weexpect of this last born 
of time? Shall we stand by and watch to see what 
specia! quality is to be embodied here—whether a new 
nation of learning, or a new nation of power, or a new 
nation cf wealth, or a new nation of philosophy and 
religion is going to occupy this continent so long re 
served for some one of the last experiments of human 
life? Does there not sometimes come to us another 
dream, which ig that somehow on this vast latest field 
the types which elsewhere history has developed may 
find some kind of union; that here may come a larger 
national character capable of comprehending all; that 
here may come wealth, not base, selfish, and vulgar as 
wealth is when it lives alone, but pervaded and sancti- 
fied by spiritual ambitions and the conectousness of holy 
uses; that here may come religion, not only as the 
personal delight and education of the single soul, but 


’ also as the organized salvation of humanity ; that here 


Law may learn the lesson of Grace and become not 
merely the restraint but the development of crude end 
sinful men ; that learning here may prove itself a truly 
moral force and make men better as it makes them wise ? 
Can apy thoughtful man look into the future of our 
country and not dream some fuch great dream as this ? 
There is something better which must come some day 
than mer+ly avother and another of these partial, one- 
sided studies of humanity, devoted to the development 
of some single quality or type of lifs. Sometime the 
universal nation, like the universal man, must come, in 
which quality sball blend with quality, each lending 
the other at once {ts richness and {ts restraint, and so the 
complete nationality, the true kingdom of God, shall be 
established. 

Lt us indulge that dream ; but meanwhile let us re- 
jrice that every nation stands for something, that God 
has ordained that in each natfonal life some excellence 
of buman paturesbal] beembodied. When wefeel this, 
then we can enter into the jvy of Isafah, his triumph in 
the thought that, because that which his nation stood 
for was the noblest and most precious thing of all, there- 
fore al] other nations, hc wever much greater they might 
be in the wealth of thelr treasuries and fo the number 
of their armies, must own the superfor power of his 
Jerusalem and be drawn by its attractions. This is the 
idea which {s in the words that he hears God speaklag 
in the text, ‘‘ Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou 
knowest not, and nations which knew not thee shall run 
unto thee, beeause of the Lord thy God.” We cannot 
te)] just what picture was in Iealah’s mind and hover- 
ing b fore hiseyes We do not know just what degree 
of visible sovereignty he hoped to see Jerusalem attain 
—but the essential idea is clear enough. He belleved 
that al] people were to turn to the Hebrews because the 
Hel rews were especially God’s people, because the 
nations wou'd a)! feel that the God whom they all must 
have, bad been made known with the completest clear. 
ness and purity among the Jews. How clearly that 
prophecy has been fulfilled all subsequent history can 
tell. The Hebrew B ook, the Hebrew men, have been the 
magnets which have d ‘awn the world’s devotion. Into 
the midet of Judaism was set the Incariation of the 
G dhead, which, shining out from thence, has been the 
light which has enlightened every man. The Bible is 
the very epitome of Judaism, and the Bible is the canter 
more and more compietely of the world’s devotion. 
‘Nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee.” 


- What words like those could prophesy the scenes which 


have come in these modern days—Enaglishmen, Italfans, 
Germans, Ameficans, seeking the law of inspiration of 
their life in the old Hebrew Bible, turning those vener 


able pages to learn how they ought to live, drinking at 
the fountain of the ideas of Israel the strength and 
cleansing which their own modern life demanded. 
We abase the Jew, sometimes we sneer at him and de- 
spise him—but we live upon the thoughts which he has 
thought, and the visions which he saw of God make the 
very sunshine of our life. 

I think that we do not take in as we should this pict- 
uve of the Hebrew standing as the great Imsge of Spirit- 
uality in the world’s life, and of the power which he has 
exercised thereby. But it is not of that that I mainly 
wish to speak today. Iam thinking of it as a sort of 
parable. It represents to me the way in which the 
spiritual man everywhere is meant to be the central 
man, the fire, the iaspiration, the illumination and 
attraction of mankiad. There {fs a certain sort of man 
who is among his fellow-men what Israel] was among 
the natfons. Other men are richer, other men are 
mightier, than he. Often their riches and their might 
seem to crowd up upon him, as Assyria and Egypt 
crowded up upon Judea, and leave him no chance to 
breathe ; but in the long run he {fs the King of life 
Men turn to him in thelr deepest moments and with 
their deepest needs. He helps men very different from, 
very much greater than, himself. To become fuch a 
man is the truest and worthlest ambition of a human 
soul. To be content to live without being such a man 
in some degree shows a pusilianimous and feeble nature 

Let me not seem to be claiming preposterous honor 
for any one kind of man, until first we have examined 
what sort of a man he is. This Jew man among his 
brethren, this man cf spirituality—wlat is it to be spir- 
itual ? Ah! that old question! How men have asked 
it of themselves or one another! What answers they 
have given to it! Ll>w they have tried to make them 
selves think that they were spiritual when really they 
were only formal or only sentimental] ! How men have 
given up the question in despair! How they have said, 
‘It is impossible for me. That man, that woman, 
may be spiritual, but not I”! Is there, then, any 
answer? Can we tell what it is to bea spiritual man 
and to live spiritually ? 

I think we can, certainJy. A spiritual man is a man 
who dea's with the spirits and the souls of things, and 
lives for them. Is that intelligible? Here are two 
generous men. Both of them give their money freely. 
Oae of them is spiritually generous, the otber is unspirit- 
ually generous. What is the difference ? One of them 
loves generosity for itself, the other loves it only for the 
results it brings. of them rejoices in the very f ict 
of sharing with his brethren that which God has given 
him. The other wants certain things done—the hospital 
built, the poor man fed—and, since giving money is the 
way to get that done, he gives the money. Dv». you see 
the difference ? 

Here are two money- -making men. One of them 
values his money for the comfortable uses he can put it 
to; the other is not satisfied until he has got at the heart 
of riches, and absorbed his wealth into his character, 
and made himself by it a richer nature and a fuller man. 
Here are two religious men. O'eof them rejoices in 
religion for the good it does. H4 says that it secures 
order in this world, and saves suffering in the wor‘d to 
come. Another man feeds his heart on the very sub- 
stance of religion itself. To commune with God, and 
love him and obey him, {fs the very life of life. Life 
would be death without ft. Here are two scholars. 
One of them studies for the advantages that learning 
brings; the other studfes for the pure jy of knowing. 
Truth and the human mind meet and satisfy each other. 
You see that everywhere there is the spiritual and the 
unspiritual way of doing and being everything. Spirit. 
uality is not an attainment, an acquisition of the nature ; 
it is a quality of the nature. I. is nota thing to be : it 
is a way of being everything. ; 

It is easy to extend such a distinction from specia] 
employments to the whole character and conduct of a 
life. Two men live. And to oneof them life means 
the doing of certain works, the passing through certain 
experiences. To the other life is itself an experience. 
The value of life lies in the qualittes which it develops, 
in the education it imparts, in the kind of man which it 
produces at the last. The whole great feeling about one 
man that he is slippiag over the surface of things, 
merely accumulating marks and scratches on his con- 
duct or his circumstances, and about another map that 
he {s in the heart and soul of things, and that bls heart 
and soul are being inspired and impregnated and 
changed by theirsa—this is the feeling of unsplrituality 
and spirituality in man. 

And here is where spirituality becomes religion. At 
the heart of everything is God. You cannot get your 
heart close to the heart of anything without its feeling 
as it lies there the beating of the great heart of God. Go 
into the gayest and most frivolous assemblage of the 
cl'y. Stand there and gaze upon the briliiant scene. 
Get underneath the su:fsce. Realize what these people 
are. See theirsouls. Recognize that their souls are not 
dead, fixed, unchangeable identities. Know that every 


one of them is pulsating with possibilities, never station- ° 
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ary or stagnant for an instant, changing every moment 
from something into something else. Let the whole 
Scene be thus a scene of spiri.ual movement. B yourself 
the spectator, also consc ous that you area soul full of 
the vitality of spiritual life. And then it is not so much 
that God is present there {n that room with his children, 
as we sometimes say, but rather all that assemblage and 
activity of souls takes place within his soul, within the 
soul of God. He is not so much present with it as it 
ex'sts in him. 

_ There have been—there are—men who try to be spirit. 
ual without God: spiritual athelsts who reco,zn’z: the 
souls of things and their own souls, and try to live in 
communion with them, and who yet find and believe in 
no centra] Soul, the fountafo of all spiritual life—no 
enveloping Soul within which all life goes on. Such men 
no doubt t .ere are; but they are most exceptional. To 
the great world full of men spirituality means God. To 
live in the spirit is to live in the obedience and commun- 
fon of that Father of spirits with whom the fi:sh is 


always servant of the sou! and the circumstances of the 


character, with whom tho life is always more than meat 
and the body than raiment, and what a man is than 
what he wears or does. 

I labor thus to describe to you: the spiritual man. But 
why should I labor? If you do not know him other- 
wise, no words of mine can set him before your imagt- 
nation. But you do know him otherwise. You have felt 
your own spiritual manhood stir ; there have been mo- 


ments in wh'ch you have almost seemed to yourself to 


be, or to be on the point of becoming, a spiritual man. 
Then you have seen other men who you knew had 
made real within themselves that which {n you was only 
a possibility. Then there is Christ, the Man of men, 
piritual through and through, shloing with epiritual- 
ity fo heart and head and hands You have caught sight 
of him; you know there is such a being as the spiritual 
man. Through every counterfeit you o#n the genuine 
reality—through every counterfeit; yes, visionaries, 
cranks, fanatics |—men who are turning away from the 
clear duties of life to dream dreams and ride hobbies of 
moonshine through fields of self-concelt, men and 
women who Cread clearness of thought and distinctness 
of work, and the great harmonious co-operations of 


“human life in the directions and ways which the essen- 


tial character of human life has made habitual through 
all the ages. These are not spiritual men ; these are not 
men who have gone deep under life: they have gone 
wide a tray from life. 

But the really spiritual man {s the healthiest man—nay, 
is the only really healthy man—in all the world He 
wears no badge of his spt: icual character upon his bosom, 
but it shines through all he does and is; it is unmis- 
takable. ‘‘He is not a J.w who is one outwardly,” 
said Paul ; | 
so it is about this finer Judaism—this which Judaism so 
crudely represented. He is not aspiritual man which Is 
one outwardly ; but there isa spiritual man which is one 
io wardiy—spiritual to the very heart and center of his 
life ; and he is the only complete and thorough man— 
nay, the only real and true man—that the world con- 
tains. 

‘I call this spirituslity the finer Judatem. Where the 
old Judeism was hard, exclusive, and all mingled with 
formalism, this spirituality is gentle and gracious and 
unselfish and free from forma ity. It is the subtle and 
celestial and universal fulfillment of that which the old 
religion of Jerusalem was the type and promise. And 
so, to come to what I want you to believe, all which 
Isaiah sang about the old Judaism, that, small and insig- 
nificant and trampled down as it appeared, it yet should 
be the center and the sun to which all the nations’ eyes 
should turn, and the source from which the highest 
power should proceed—all that is true, far more true, of 
the finer Judaiem of spirituality. Is that something 
which your experience confirms? I think it must be. 
Tell me, you youvg men who live in groups in college, 
or in business, or in society, do you know anything like 
this: a noise of many forces, rushing this way and 
that, tossing their arms, lifting up their voices, men all 
distracted with the thought that they, and they alone, 
are governing their little world and deciding which way 
things ought to go; and then gradually, as time goes 
on, out from behind all these frantic and nofsy ma htnes, 
stealing into sight so softly that men are not aware of it 
till it is fully there, some gentle, earnest power of 
character, taking {ts quiet place in the true center of the 
picture, and claiming to be, and recognized by all as 
being, the true master of it aj]? Hw familiar all 
that is! how beautiful it is! In homes of distress 
there is a wonderful instinct in the frightened 
eyes to fiad out the spiritual man and turn to him. 
Hundreds of triflera are keeping in some corner of 
their heart a treasured friendship with some spiritual 
nature, which in the hour of their great emergency is 
to be their last and sure resort ; as the man consclous 
of danger keeps his sword ready against the hour when 
the foe appears, Is there not some man who stands in 
your little circle, perhaps slighted, perhaps despised, 


**he isa Jew who is one inwardly.” And | 
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as you have to give, to whom you know that if the skies 
were to fall to morrow, if some great moral crisis or 
calamity should c»me, your whole set would turn with 
an instinctive certainty that his feet, and his only, were 
standing on the solid rock, and so in him only was there 
any hope? D>» you not know that many and many of 
the men whom you J>yously play with, and the men 
whom you profitably do business with, are absolutely 
useless to help your souls, and that this quiet figure, 
which seems no good to play with and no use to trade 
with, stands for just what your soul will need in its 
great exigency ? And is not all that just like great 
Assyria and great Evypt standing and beckoning to one 
another, and fighting with one another across the head of 
poor little Palestine, and yet knowing in their hearts 
that she, the despised and feeble, had in her the true 
secret of dignity and ttrength ? 


It must be very sweet and strong when this Judea- 


consciousness really takes possession of a man and fills 
him. It is not pride or conceit It is something far 
sacreder than that. But Into his ears there comes a 
message from God: ‘‘I have appointed you to help 
your brethren. I have taught you to see the soul of 
things. I have filled you with the mystery of living, 
the awfulness of the soul.” ‘‘ Now, behold, thou shalt 
call a nation which thou knowest not, and nations 
which knew not thee shall run unto thee, because of 
the Lord thy God!” You cannot picture the sou! to 
which God says that being proud. He to whom God 
speaks sucb words stands and listens in complete humil- 
ity as the footsteps are heard streaming toward him. 
He struggles for intenrer purity, in order that God may 
shine through him more abundantly and brightly. He 
opens every door of sympathy, and tries to understand 
the Jots of his brethren, however different they may be 
his own. He does not care how far he stands 
outside the circle of men’s other interests if only he can 
help their souls. And when he does see, as he some- 
times does, men’s eyes grow brighter and their faces 
full of new light as they turn away from him, he is 
completely satsfied. Let Assyria and Egypt be as 
mighty as they wiil, there is no envy of them in this 
Judea, who, with no army asd no treasury, is gathering 
into herself spirituality which all the nations shall come 
up and get from ber. 

Oh, my dear friend, if in any way God is eintad 
you a Judea ; if he is using you for one of his gather. 
ing and distributing points cf spiritual life, be sattsfied. 
There is no nobler work which anybody in this world 
can do than that. To know God so that other souls 
may know him from us; to be in any way a deepener 
aud enlightener of the lives of our brethren—what Is 
there for a man to thank God for like that? Do we 
question that question for a moment? Then look at 
Jesus! See how in him you have the very pattern and 
perfection of that life. He radiated spirituality wherever 
he went. It fell from him upon the barest and the 
noblest natures as sunshine falls upon the dung-heap 
and the garden. Each life received it as {t could, but 
it fell on all. And, more than that, it went with subtle 
influence to the most hidden lives, and drew them up 
out of their darkness, to find—they knew not what—but 
something which their natures needed and could not be 


satisfied until they found. I can almost think of it as 


if it were a visible picture. I can almost see Jesus as 
he walks in the streets of Jerusalem drawing out of the 
great and little houses, out of t1e courtyards and the 
alleys, men and women who came to him with hardly 
more of deliberate intelligence than that with which the 
insect creeps into the suo. What they found in him 
was spirituality Their lives—the lives of publicans 
and Poarisees and Magdalens alize—grew deep and 
bright as his light fell upon them. God became possi. 
ble; God became real. ‘‘I sball draw all men unto 
me ”—so he prophesied of himself. So all Christian 


- history bears witness that be has fulfilled his prophecy. 


Jesus was among men what Judea was among the 
nations. Shall we not think that he was satisfied? Can 
we conceive that he was disappointed because the 
grosser, coarser forms of power did not belong to him ? 
Nay, was not that just what was cffered him in his 
temptation In the wilderness? The Dsvil said to him, 
‘Do this, worship me, and you shail have all the power 


you want to save the world!’ But Jesus knew that it 


was not with those arms that worid was to be saved, 
and so he filed himself more full of God out of the 
depths of his temptation and went his way. Perfectly 
satisfied he must have been. 

And, tell me, shall not you and I be satisfied ? God 
has not given us great wealth, to fill our brethren’s 
hunger with abundance, and to Keep all the wolves from 
every door. What he has given us let us use generously 
and unselfishly, and not be impatient that it is not more 
God has not given us vast learning to solve all the prob- 
lems, or unfailing wisdom to direct all the wanderings, 


of our brethren’s /ives. But he has given to every one 


of us the power to be spiritual, and by our spirituality 

to lift and lighten and eniarge the lives we touch. 
Would you get rid of the lower ambitions, you must 
be possessed of the se Would you escape from the 


desire to be rich or to be famous or to shine in some of 
the poor, superficial competitioas of your fellow men ? 
It cannot come about by your kiliing out desire 
altogether, and living like a dead thing with not a spark 
of a wish left burning in your heart. The higher wish 
must sefz9 and fill you—to be holy, and so to utter the 
holiness of God. When you have come to that, how 
calmly you can stand by the roadside and see the great 
procession of opulence sweep by you with its golden 
chariots ! 
talute the favorite of the hour. You will be satisfied. 
Not merely you can do without those things—you will 
not want them; you will not hate your neighbor for 
possessing them. He who hates his neighbor for being 
rich shows thereby that he has not escaped from the 
‘desire to be rich himself. But he who has the power of 
spirituality has freedom from the vexations and nervous 
pursuits of lower powers. What should he care 
for things like those? Is he not sharer of the strength 
of God ? ; 

The attraction which belongs to spirituality. D> not 

wo exhortations come out of ourtubject this morning ? 
The first {s for good men who are trying to do good to 
their fellow-men. If you do not succeed, if the real 
effort which is In you does not touch men and help 
them, must not one of the reasons be that your goodness 
lacks spirituality ? Ask yourself whether, perhaps, it is 
not too bard and machine-like and unloving Ask 
yourself whether, made infinite, {t would be God’s goor- 
ness. Take it and bathe it in love, glorify it witb 
prayer, get the last unselfishness out of {t by consecra- 
tion, and see if then it does not start to life, and whether 
men do not feel its power. 

The other « xhortation is for Assyria and Evypt—for 
men of worldly ways and hard. unyielding natures. If 
you do not fee] the power of Judaism, you ought to be 
very much afraid about yourself. If aspiritual life can 
be lived right by your side, and you receive from it no 
r buke or invitation, then beware! That is a terrible 
condition. The spring wind calls to the rock, and it 
has no green answer to send back. God calls to you by 
his voice in an enlightened soul, and you aredead. Ob, 
beware ! oh, be afraid and pray ! cry out and pray that 
your life may be re enkindled before it 1s quite dead ! 

_ The time shall come when all the heavens shal! be full 
of light; when, as the prophet prophesied, men shal) 
not need to say to one another, ‘‘ Know ye the Lord,” 
for all shal] know him, from the least to the greatest. 
While that blessed day lingers and has not yet rome, 
God be pra'sed that no star can break forth any where 
without the whole dark heaven being brivhter for it, no 
man’s sou] can.be filled with God without the voice of 
God to his children _— thereby fuller and richer 
on the earth 


A CHRISTIAN’S WISH FOR HIS FRIEND. 


By tHe Rev. BAILLIE 


wish above all things that thou mayest prosper.’’—3 John ii 


HE ‘spir'tually-minded John, whose keen vi-lon 

swept the splendors of heaven, wishes his friend, 
above all things, prosperity and health. He did not 
wish men to live a merely spiritual life. Some men 
think that Christianity and athletics cacvnot mingle. 
Not so Jobn—he knew that man was allied on one side 
to Deity and on the other to the beasts of the field. 
Some men are always in the clouds, but John could 
stoop to speak of prosperity in business and health of 
body. Health is an unspeakable blessing; the only 
misfortune is that we never know its value till we lose 
it. The laws of physical health are not to be left to the 
physician. In one sense the laws of health are the laws 
of God, and are as binding on us as the Ten Com. 
mandments. A large proportion of men rob themselves 
of half their power for work by eating heartily at un- 
eultable hours. For one man ruined by skepticism, 
fifty are ruined by the sins of the body. John also 
wished his friend prosperity. I am not among those 
who believe that hunger bitten poverty is the best soll 
for Cbristianity to grow in. But what is prosperity ? 
Some men are satisfied with $8 a week, while other men 
with $100 a month are next door to bankruptcy. Why 
will the church pay so much honor to men whose only 
power is stylish furniture and a long purse? Give me 
my daily bread—not the bread of tbree or four other 
families as well as myown. Let me be neither rich 
nor poor—give me the ‘‘fond of conventence.” John 
gives us a peculiar standard of prosperity. He wishes 
that health and prosperity may be the same as the 
prosperity of our soul. Who would like to have his 
body. and his business in just the same condition as his 
soul? I should think we’d be glad if nobody offered 
this prayer for us—it’s rather a dangerous wish. Look 
honestly at your scul’s condition—what is it like ? 
Poor, weak, and starving ? or sre you in conscious 
communion with your God, and living a strong, health 
ful, spiritual life ? J:sus has come that we might bave 
life—not mere existence, but life in all its gladness and 
force. Get into direct connection with the §living 


‘You can sit fn obscuritv and hear the shouts. 


Christ. Let all creeds and dogmas fal! on one side— 
have to do simply and solely with Jesus —| Pulpit 
Treasury. 


FAITH AND LOVE: 


AITH and love are mother and daughter. Fatth 

is God's favorite child, resting quletly tn God, like 
the child in its mother’s arms. It is the Miry who sits 
at Jesus’s feet, and feeds on his word ; the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus’s breast, and eagerly imbibed the miik 
of his consolation. As the dove finds re‘uge ito the 
cleft of the rock, the chicken under its mother’s wings, 
so Faith reposes in Jesus’s wounds, where it is safe from 


the assaults of sin, death. and the devi) What can 
trouble him when Jesus loves ? 
After the mother comes the daughter. But she ts 


different. Love is never at rest. She its the busy Mar- 
tha, with both hands full. Itis Ler highest delignt to 
serve her neighbor, and with all that she has—with 
body and life She does not wait till her services are 
requested, but bestows them freely on ail hands and is 
sad if hér good.intentions are repulsed, and gbe is not 
allowed to do enough ; is delighted when many friends 
knock at once at her door, and is never weary, by day 
or by night, of helping others, and is grateful to those 
who take advantage of her services It ts thus God 
treata her, and she does the same to her neighbor. 
Therefore, one may well say that Love ts a God upon 
earth. N> mother and cbild are very uaolike each other 
Tae mother is poor—always taking; the daughter is 
rich—ever giving. The mother ts so proud that her 
Lord and the angels must wait upon her; the daugkter 
is ro humble tbat she walts upon the meanest. The 
mother seeks only her own ease snd security. while the 
daughter risks her life for the sane of others. 
mother must at length die; the daughter lives forever. 
‘* Charity, or love, never falleth’ (1 Cir xilt.. 8) But 
if thou wilt have the daughter, thou must not quarrel 
with the mother, for faith worketh by love. D>» thou, 
my Jvsus, through thy Spirit kindle a apark in my 
heart, and then it wll be sure to burn Bb sure af 
Refreshing. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY 


HIS process of separating and removing the lovers 

of this world from truth and holiness is ever volng 

on in the development of the kingdom of Goi Judas 
loved silver, and was cut off and went to his own place. 
D-mas forsook the Apostle Paul from love of the world. 
John, the Apostle, speaks of those who went out from 
the godly because they were not of them (1 J -hn if, 19), 


‘and Jude significantly mentions the sensus!, having not 


the Spirit, as they who separate themselves, or make 
separations. So, by the necessary antagonism of oppo- 
site natures, the covetous must remove from the holy; 
for the narrow minded, self centered worldifug cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God. 


A few weeks since I received a visit from my old co- 
worker during the war, the veteran army nurse, ‘‘ M ther 
Bickerdyke.” She had spent the rafoy day tn eearching 
for an old soldier, who for the last ten years lias Hved 
dissolutely 1a Boston. She had visited police courts, 
jifls, and houses of correction, and was we!, weary, and 
depressed I remonstrated: ‘‘ My cear friend, why do 
you, an old woman, at the age cf seventy-three, waste 
yourself on such a worthless fellow as B ?’ Turning 
to me with a fissh of her bite eyes, and a straightening 
of the curves of her yet beautiful mouth, she gave me 
thie rebuke: ‘‘ Miry Livermore, I have commission 
from the Lord God Almighty to do a!) | can for every 
miserab!e creature who comes in my way. He's always 
sure of two friends—God and me!’ Wohatif this spirit 
dwelt in all of us !—[Mary A. Livermore In Coautau 
quan. 


The Bible is pervaded from end to end with commands 
to fear; but it is the fear of love ; !t Is the fear of a ctild 
fora father. The same Book that says, ‘‘ Tha fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom,” says in another form, 
‘Tne love of God is the end of wisdom. Perf ct love 
casts out fear.” 


’Tis always morning some where, and above 
The awakening continents, from sbore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

—[ Longfellow. 


No man can come Pr a knowledge of God until he fs 
in possession in himself of those tgstes and emotions 
which, small in us; are large enough fot interpretation, 
large enough for the offices of suenhilas ag it were, large 
enough to give us some conception of the greainess and 
beauty of God as a spiritual being. 


Give me these liaks: first, sense of need ; second, 
desire to get; third, beilef that, though God withbcld 
for a while, he loves to beasked ; and, fourth, belief that 
asking will obtain—give me these links, and the chain 
will reach from earth to heaven, bringing all heaven 
down to me, or bearing me up into heaven.—{Dr. 
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SAVING THE BOYS. 
By W. M. F. Rovunp. 


HE appeal ‘‘ To Save tne Boys” in The Christian 
Union of March 3 bas elicited a wonderful re- 
eponse, and the Burnbam Industrial Farm finds that it 
bas friends in all parts of the country. The heart of 
humanity is bigger than New York State; responses 
ba¥e come from al] slong the Jine, from Maine to Call- 
fornis. It seems there are wandering, unruly, head- 
strong boys everywhere in this dear country, and there 
are everywhere warm hearts bent upon saving them. 
Such gifts as have come, with such hopes and prayers, 
are an inspiration to al] who are engaged in this work. 
With such a godsp ed, the Trustees of the Burnham 
Farm take up their task of organiz'ng with renewed 
energy. The Farm will be opened on May 1, and will 
be run just to the capacity which these gifts will war- 
rant. It is your work, dear friends; you have claimed 
your interest in {t, and given itits start. The aggregate 
of gifts from The Christian Union friends has reached, 


up to this writing. the sum of $450 {mn money. In artt- 


cles for furnishing—in bedding, sheets, pillow-cases, 
blankets stationery paint, wall paper—the amount has 
been Jargely increased. And see with what words of 
cheer the gif s have come. Let me quote from some of 
the accompanying letters. 

From a friend in Boston: ‘* I inclose $5, which ft isa 
privilege to give for the ‘love of God’ and for the 
love of our dear country,” and signed, ‘‘ Yours, in His 
Name.” 

From Springfield, Mass. : ‘‘I band you $10 as my 
mite to help the effort you are making to save the boys. 
Mav Ged bless the undertaking !” 

From Vergennes, Vt.: ‘‘ I herewith inclose $5, with 
the wish that it may do good to some boy.” 

And here letter from Saco, Me , so sad, and yet so 
precious in the interest, the tearful {uterest, of the giver : 
‘*In memoriam. $5 ;” and ‘‘ From two little boys, $1.” 

From Hartford, a g'ft of money, and the ‘‘ wish that 
I could send ten times the smount.” 

From Morristown, N J: ‘‘It is a great pleasure, if 
even in’a smaliway, to help ‘save the boys.’ God speed 
the work ;” and an inclosure of $7. Yes, Morristown 
ought ‘o tske s especial ioterest in this work, for the 
giver of the farm fs one of {ts cit'zens, 

From Nyack. N Y.comes $250 ‘The fifty cents 
goes from two little children’s bank, they feeling much 
interested In Jimmy and his mother ” 

From Minneapolis, Minn : ‘‘I {nclose my check for 
#100, and hope you may meet with success fn raising 
the unt necessary to start the enterprise.” 

And here is a letter from Pomfret, Conn: ‘I have a 
little money that belonged to a young brother who 
died five years ago, and think no better use could be 
made of it than to Jet it help to ‘save the boys.’” And 
po better use could be mde cf it, and most carefully 
will the acccmpanyinz hundred dollars be used, that 
the work of the dear dead brother may live after him, 
now that he {s saved ip heaven. 

One from Bath, N. Y., with $25 and the encourage- 
ment cf continved interest in the words: “I think 
I can once ina while repeat it,” if ‘‘such small helps 
are neeced.” 

A note from Oceanic, N. J, incloses a donation and 
says *“' Please accept my mite for your work of saving 
boys, with many good wishe: and a most earnest prayer 
for a great and blessed work.” It is these prayers that 
will carry the work along and make it blessed indeed. 

Here is a Jetter from one who says: ‘‘lam a com- 
mercial traveler, and know something about the tempta- 
tions that surround boys and young men in the cities, 
and itis a good work.” He incloses a donation with 
“prayers and best wishes for your success.” 

And so one might go on through columne of The 
Christian Union. There {is room but for one letter 
more; it comes with a gift of $25, and is most 
suggestive of all, for it comes from a loving mother, 
who nemes it ‘‘a thank-cffering that my own boy was 
yestcrday received {nto the cburch.”’ 

We all love The Christian Union, and we all love the 
boys and desire to see even the worst of them faved. 
What a good thought, to make the dear paper an instru- 
mentality in saving the dear boys! Suppose by its help 
we raise $1,700. or one-tenth of the sum required for 
the full development of this year’s usefulnegs. We want 
to slart with twenty-five boys on May 1. Twenty-five 
beds will be required ; each, with bedding, costs ten dol- 
Jars. Many of the boys wil) need clothing—it will cost 
fourteen dollars to cloibe a boy a year. There are five 
more rooms for attendants to be furnished ; it costs 
thirty-two dollars to furnish a room. Before the year 
is out we hope to have, not twenty five boys as at the 
beginning, but seventy-five at least. 

Dear friends, one more strong pull with us for this 
great work! At apy rate, a word of sympathy and 
cheer from you; and if you add no more than the small- 
eat gift. it will be most gratefully received. The office 
ef the Farm is at 65 Bible House, the writer is its Cor- 


responding Secretary, and William D. Sloane fs its 
Treasurer. Let us be your almoners “‘ to save the boys.” 


THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, AT 
CANNES. 


HREE years ago, cn the 28th of March, Leopold, 

Duke of Albany, youngest son of Queen Victoria, 

died suddenly, while visiting at the Villa Nevada, in 
Cannes, one of the most lovely spots on the Riviera. 

Ofaroyal family, distinguished f>r mental endow- 
ments, he was the most talented, and the English people 
were justly proud of their young Prince, for whose 
influence they looked upon the intellectual and philan. 
thropic progress of the ration. : 

Subscriptions to the Duke of Albany Memorial 
Fund have been sufficient to erect a church as his 
monument. It is built upon a hill near the house 
where he died. The outlook, over the tops of many 
white villas and palm trees, is upon a sheltered bay of 
the Mediterranean, whose waters take hues as deep and 
varied as those of the foundation stones of the ‘‘new 
city.” The edificesis of the native limestone, and {fs in 
the early Gothfe style. The pillars are of white, and the 
pavements a mosaic of colored marbles. On the south 
side of the chancel is a smal! chapel, separated from the 
rest of the church hy screens of wrought fron, aud end- 
ing eastward in an apse, which contains a niche intended 
to hold a bust of the Duke of Albany. The consecra- 
tion service took place on the afternoon of February 12 
with the attendance of the Prince of Wales It was 
wonderfully simple and quiet. with no splendor to daz 
zie, or pomp to prevent us realizing that no d!fference 
of rank or station can take away the eternal fact of the 
brotherhood of man before God, the Maker of all. Only 
subscribers to the fund were admitted. These included 
many of the English nobility, visitors and residents 
of Cannes. 

Outside the church a guard of honor, in brazen hel- 
mets and secarlet and black unfforms, was drawn up. 
Within waited the B'shep of Gibraltar, Bishop Little- 
jrhn, of Long Is’and, the restdent clergy, and a sur- 
pliced choir. A trumpet sslute, and the occupants of 
the church rise in expectation. The Prince of Wales 
descends from his carriage. Thereisashortdelay. The 
Prince makes a military signal to the French soldiers, 
to relfeve them from the presentation of arms, which {s 
interpreted to the guard, who in compliment continue 
their attitudeof respect. A second carriage has brought 
the Duchess of Nassau and the Duchess of Baden, to 
whom the Prince is presented. Then he enters the 
church, dressed as an ordinary English gentleman, and, 
preceded by the royal ladies, and attended by Colonel 
Stanley Clark, walks quietly, with Prince George, his 
son, and the royal suite, to the places reserved for them. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, {n scarlet rohes, was then 
received by the clergy, and listened to the formal petition 
for dedication read bv the rector, and read and signed 
the sentence of consecration Special collects were 
offered, and the second lesson was read by Bishop 
Littlejohn, whose round, full tones corresponded well 
with those of his Eng]'sh brethren. 

The B'shop of Gibraltar preached from the text, 
** And Jacob called the name of the place where God 
epake with him, Bethel.” He explained the memorta] 
of their beloved Prince as a recognition, on foreign soll, 
by the English people, of the Sovereign who had spoken 
to them in his death. | 

We went away wondering if one cf the many effects 
upon the English people of to day of the long union of 
Church and State is not, by their double allegiance, to 
real'ze to them something of a future cilfzersh!p in the 
kingdom of God ; whether it has not given them, in 
the very fece of a rigid aristocracy, an element of that 
true republicanism which Christianity will one day 
finish working out for the world. M.L E 


DR. RAINSFORD’S METHODS. 


R RAINSFORD, pastor of St. George’s Church 

(the e'der Dr. Tyng’s), in a recent address before 

the Congregational Clerical Union, 59 Bible House, told 
of the hand-to-hand fight he and his church are making 
to reach and hold a vast boarding-house population in 
that region. He said that lads between fifteen and 
twenty years old are especially hard to manage. Young 
People’s Associations are worse than uselees, because 
you waste, in trying to make them go, time in which 
something practical might be started. The difficulty 
with them is the constant flux of officers ina population 
that fs always shifting. Two years ago he tried a guild, 
of which the Brotberhood of St. Andrew since formed 
in Chicago {s @ modification. Its simplicity ts its strong 
point. Begin with three or four, and ask only two 
things of them—to pray at least once each day for help 
against temptation, and to bring scme one within the 
sound of the Gospel each week. A junior branch of 
this is working well. A large percentage of our leading 


men have passed through this boarding-hcuse stage; a 
few are made strong by it for good, but the many are 


sealed for ruin in afew years. Character fixes quickly 
in a boarding house ; hence the need of haste. Whena 
young man js working from ten to fourteen hours a day 
for ten to fifteen dollars, he will and ought to have recre- 
ation and social enjoyment. He can’t afford the good 
concert or lecture or play ; the dime museum cr con- 
cert ssloon isnear by and cheap. The church must pro- 
vide for this vacant time, even, if necessary, wlth a lower 
grade of entertainment than that demanded by the more 
developed. Many of those drawn into the dive are as 
much gentlemen as I am, and, of course, its influence 
on such {is worse. There is no class more needy, and 
none for which'the church does legs. 

For those in early manhood we have for three and one- 
half years had a Bible class of fifty, average attendance. 
It is taught by a capable assistant ; tried to get a sultable 
layman, bit could not find one who would put in the 
necessary work. Then we have a committee of ushers ; 
one to see that no stranger Jeaves the church without a 
hospitable invitation to come again, and another of four 
or five picked men for visitation. A number of my 
young men conduct our miesion in Avenue A—a hard 
field. English people of the class reached by thls are 
stupidly wicked ; here in New York they are keenly 
awake and conscious fn evi]. Nooneof us knows the 
temptations of those who have to struggle against both 
bad blood and bad environment. Crime seems a neces- 
sity to many. We started one, who it seemed had made 
a vigorous resolve to reform, with a huckster’s cart. 
Sometimes he would make only ten cents a day, some- 
times $1. Finally he to’d me that he couldn’t see his 
family starve, and he had gone back. ‘Bit I give yen 
my word of honor, sir, it isn’t in any smal] way.” He 
is now in Sing Slog. The mltrailleuse makes the spade 
a necessity—no troops can face {t. So the church must 
depend upon the spade—thbat fs, upon organ‘zation and 
fortification. We must work the whole six days to set 
the net for the Sundsy drawing. We must sacrifice our 
evenings and many other things we think we can’t give 
up. And we must not be too rigid : with our reading- 
room {is one for billiards, one for games, and even one 
for smoking, and in this pipes rather than cigars sre the 
fashion. For girls we tecured the co-operation of some 
young ladies, and now are able to provide classes in 
gymnastics, cooking, drawing, embroidery, as well as 
games, with a dance once a fortnight, to wh'ch each {s at 
liberty toinvitea young man. These girls are drawn 
from lowclass Jews, Greeks, Turks, and all sorts. 
Ladies in charge often are ready to give up in despatr, 
there {s such an appalling lack of gratitude, coneclence, 
or aspiration for purity. ‘Then, tor, caste comes in: a 
store girl won’t go with a factory girl, and she in turn 
refuses to associate with domestic servants. 

Perhaps our central idea is the free pew system with 
some contribution from every one. We have found {ta 
gold mine. Many rich peop'e don’t I!ke it, and won't 
consent to forego the private pew, but our revenues are 
far greater than under the pew system, when we had a 
large percentage of the rich. If a man {isn’t willing to 
give up his pew, and all wh'ch that signifies, he needs a 
good deal more conversion. The time wil! come when the 
rich will reach this point, but {t may be a good while 
first. Dr. Rainsford also said that it was a great wrong 
to close the churches during so large a part of the 
summer. Better open them for good, popular concerts 
six nights in the week than do that ! ee ee os 


A SILENT SERVICE. 


HE Epltecopal service, says the Chicago ‘‘ News,” is 
always impressive, and when it has the mantle of 
perfect silence thrown about it, it {is particularly so. 
There are about fifty deaf-mutes in Chicago, who wor- 
ship once a month fn St. James’s Church, Cass and 
Huron Streets. The Rev. A. W. Mann, himself a deaf- 
mute, who has been nearly twelve years in the pulpit, fs 
the rector, his field embrsc!ng the entire country bounded 
by. the Alleghanies on the east, the Ohfo R'ver on the 
south, and Kansas on the west. Of the 36000 deaf. 
mutes in the United States, 3 000 are communicants in 
the various dioceses which the Rev. Dr. Mann minis. 
ters to. 
‘“‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve” was Dr. 
Mann’s text yesterday. There was prayer—silent prayer 
—offered by the fingers, while the piano in the room 
below pealed forth a Sabbath-school melody, jxined by 
a hundred voices, but the nolse dii not disturb the silent 
worshipers. Then the litany was repeated, the congre- 
gation responding in pantomime concért—no choir, no 
organ, no music to stir the soul to religious thouzhts. 
And then, when the rector had fairly launched out in 
his sermon, and from appearances was growlng eloquent, 
the wife of Dr. Vibbert came into the room with her 
large Bible class of young ladies, and the nolse that 
usually attends such exercises was begun, but the dis- 
course went on unceasingly, the fingers of the Rav. Dr. 
Mann jerking and jumping and clutching and gesticu. 
lating with almost lightning rapidity. His sauiiitors 


| watcned their movemente with the moat intenee interest, 


thelr faces sometimes clouded as if listening to the 
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description cf some horrible thing, and then sgsio an 
expreesion of joy would seem to follow some dexterous 
movement of the silent preacher. When he nad de- 
livered -himself of some elcquent period the rector 
would stop a moment, presumably giving his observers 
time to comprehend, and then he would beat the palm 
of his left hand with the clenched fist of the right several 
times, ant this he would follow by several reflective 
ast of the head, as if signifying ‘‘ Yes, yes, that is it,” 
That is true.’”’ 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


HE Rey. Thomas Griffith, Ph.D. (Methodist), Toronto, 
has accepted a call to a Reformed Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia, United States, and expects to enter on his new 
sphere in April This is the third Toronto minister, two of 
whom were Methodists, who bave become pastors in the 
City of Brotherly Love within a few years. 
The Rev. Robert Fowler, M.D., member of London Con- 
_ ference (Methodist) recently died, after a long term of ill- 
ness. He was greatly beloved for his piety and many excel 
lent qualities. He was the son of an eminent Wesleyan 
minister in England, and brother of the Hon. H. H. Fowler, 
who was Under-Secretary of State in the Government of 
the Right Hon. W. E Gladstone. 
Bishop Baldwin, of Huron Diocese, has issued a pastoral 
letter in which he condemns the practice of raising money 
for church purposes by means of reffiing, throwing of dice, 


games of chance, or gambling of any kind, and all theatri- 


cal or impersonating exhibitions, whether public or private. 
His Lordship insists that ‘‘only sonni Scriptural methods 
of contributing to Christ’s treasnry’’ shall be tolerated in 
Huron Diocese. 

Victoria University ( Methodist) is about to be removed to 
Toronto. The Rev. Dr. Potts is engaged in raising funds 
fora new buildirg and increased endowment, amounting to 
$150 000. Three gentlemen have subscribed $30,000 each ; 
about $120 000 of the required amount has been pledged. 

The Educationa! Institute (Methodist) in Tokio, Japan, is 
to be enlarged immediately, as hundreds of applicants 

male and female, are turned away for want of accommo. 
dation. 

The Methodist Mission in British Columbia, eueiiies of 
_ circuits and missions, is to be formed into a separate con- 

ference next May. The Rev. J. A. Williams, D.D., General 
Saperintendent, has been assigned the pleasant duty of 
organizing the Conference. 

The Rev. John Salmon (Congregationalist), Toronto, has 
resigned his pastoral charge. The two most important 
Congregational churches in that city are now without pas- 
tors. 

Unusual interest Is felt in the approaching General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which is to meet in 

the city of Winnipeg. TheC. P. R. has granted unusually 
cheap rates to ministers and elders and their wives who 
may be induced to visit the latest made city in Canada dur- 
ing the meeting of the Assembly in the month of June. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. James Freeman ‘ larke is improving every 
day, and is now able to go down to bis study. 

—The Rav. Dr John Hall, of New York, delivered the first 
of a series of three lectures: before the Yale theological stu- 
dents last Thursday. His subject was ** The. Minister in the 
Study.’’ Among other things he said: ‘* There is a tend- 
ency on the part of the press and pubiic to belittle the study 
of theology. The popular word in this connection is ‘ dcg- 
mas.’ It is not so bad a word as mazay think, if we look at 
its origin, but it has been belittl-d by its association with 
popery. But you may easily defend your profession, gen- 

-tlemen, for while the general public do not need to be theo- 
logians more than they need to be pbysicians or pharma- 
cists, you need to be theologians in order that the people 
over whose spiritual welfare you are to be placed may have 
a guarantee that you will not m'siead them with false lights. 
Theology is a scientific statement of a revelation, and.must 
be studied in 9 scientific way. Above ail, we must be Bible 
atudents. Memorize all of the Bible you can. The men 
who have epent their lives in its study have seemed to 
acquire a power of divination which leads them to true 
conclusions. Finally, gentlemen, let me urge you to study 
men—in the church, the house, and the hovel. Human 
hearts must be found and understood, if you would make 
your ministry saccessful.”’ 

—The Rey. E E. Hale, D.D., bas written 1,268 sermons. 
So he confesses in the ‘* Unitarian Record.’’ 

— Professor Barbour, of Yale, has acce pted the presidency 
of the Congregational College of British North America. 

—The New England Chautauqua Sunday-School Assem- 
bly at Framingham will open the 12.h and close the 23d of 
July. President A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, Eogland, and the Rev. Benjamin Clark, editor of 
the London ‘‘ Sunday-8chool Union,’’ are among the speak- 
ers announced. 

—Miss M. L Graves, of Springfield, Mass., is to accom- 
pany the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder and his wife to Japan 
in Jane, and will assist them in missionary work there. 

—-Plymouth Congregational Church of Worcester, Mass., 
has raised $13 000 for its proposed new edifice. 

—The latest news received by the friends of the Rey. Ed 
ward W. Bacon, one of the sons of Dr. Leonard Bacon, is 
far from enc -uraging. Mr. Bacon, who formerly preached 
in New London, Conn., is in Berkeley, Cal., for his health, 
which does not improve. 

—A circular letter has been sent out to Yale alumni invit- 
ing them to subscribe toward the fand for the extension of 


the library, the salary of the Gereral Secretary, periodical 


‘literatnre, and gereral repaire. This fond new amounts to 


about $6,000, but $50,000 Is desired. 

—The revival meetings in Winsted, Conn., continue, with 
good results. 

—A new Baptist church, erected at a cost of $3,000, was 
dedicated at North Egremont, Maas., on March 24. This is 
the centennial year of the parish. The old meeting-house, 
which the society have now abandoned, was put up in 1817 
on a hill near the village. Customs wore different in those 
days, and an old man now living relates that the deacons 
drew New Eogland rum all day for the men who were rais- 
ing the church, and that they became light headed them- 
selves from the fumes of the liquor. The first pastor was 
the Rev. Jonathan Gray, from 1787 to about 1807, when he 
removed to Greene, N. J. Since that time the church has 
had sixteen pastors. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associations of Eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island began their quarterly 
convention at Peabody, Mass., on March 23. &ix associa- 
tions were represented. 

— By the will of the late Oliver Mead, of Greenwich, Conn., 
the following bequests were made: #5 000 ineome to sup- 
port clergymen of the North Greenwich Congregational 
Church, $5,000 income to support clergymen of the Second 
Congregational Church Society of Greenwich, $5,000 to 
American Home Missionary Society. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—There was a large attendance of ladies interested in 
Sunday-school work in New York and neighboring cities at 
the session of the Primary Teachers’ Institute in the Broad 
way Tabernacle last Sunday. The services w re conducted 
by Ralph Wells, with Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp as masical 
leader. A recitation was given by William D. Porter; Mra. 
8. W. Clark presented illustrations with the aid of the 
blackboard, ond Mrs. Frank Foxcroft, of Boston, talked of 
‘*Children’s Meeting.’’ In the afternoon session M'ss Jenny 
B. Merrill read a paper on the Kindergarten, Mrs. Crafts 
reviewed the Sunday-school lessons for the quarter, and 


| Hope Ledyard spoke on ‘* Teaching Children to Sing.’’ 


—The Rev. George E. Reed, of the Hanson Place Method- 
ist Church of Brooklyn, will be assigned to a church in 
New Haven, Conn., the coming year. The Hanson Place 
Church has now a membership of | 800, and is prosperous in 
every way. Dr.A_ 85. Kendig, of Boston, will probably suc- 
ceed Mr. Reed. Dr. Peck, of New Haven, who is to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Reed, will follow the Rev. J. 8. Breckenridge, 
of the Simpson Church, Brooklyn. The Rev. W. L. Phillips 
isexpected to return to his old pu'pit in the Summerfield 
Church in Brooklyn. Dr. W. B. Kelly will retarn from Mid- 
dletown, Conr., toSt. John’s Church, Brooklyn. 

—A State organization of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor has been compleced in New Jersey, and 
a State Conference will be beld next October. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, the famous writer of hymns, 
is seriously ill at his home in Newark, N. J, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. For several years he has been connected 
with the Belleville Avenue Congregational Church in New- 
ark, doing occasional pastoral work. His bymns have been 
translated into many languages. 7 

—The chapel of 8. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
which has jast been rebuilt, has been incorporated as 8t. 
Bartholomew's Church, and will herea!ter be independent of 
the parent church. The Rev. Theodore B. F.ster is in 
charge. &t. Luke’s Church has granted to the Rey. George 
R. Van De Water, its rector, leave of absence for a year in 
order that he may accept his appointment as General Mia- 
sioner, of which we spoke last week. 

— Ihe Centennial Baptist Church of Brooklyn held a meet- 
ing last week to consider the resignation-of the Kev. Dr. 
Jastin D Falton, who ask2d for a dissolution of the pastoral 
ties, so that he could embark in his crusade against Rome 
and Romanism. The motion to accept the resignation was 
rejected by a vote ef two thirds of the members, and by a 
similar vote an indefinite leave of absence was granted to 
Dr. Falton. A committee of four, iscluding Dr. Fulton, 
was appointed to supply the ~~ during his extended va- 
cation. 

—The Rev. A. J. Lyman, whe has been for thirteen years 
the de facto pastor of the South Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, was formally instilled on March 24 Thecere- 
mony has been postponed for various causes. The charge 
to the pastor was delivered by the Rev Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, and the sermon was preached by Dr. Taylor, of New 
York. 

—The White Cross Army, in connection with the Young 
Men's Christian Association of this city, held its second 
anniversary on Tnesday evening, in the large ball at the 
Association Building, bezinning at eight o’clock. The 
meeting was addressed by several speakers of n>te. 

—Tne Woman's Auxiliary tothe Board of Foreign Missions, 
representing the New York Diocese of the Protestant Episco- 
pa] Church, held an interesting session inthe Young Women’s 
Christian Association Baiiding on March 22. The Rey. Dr. 
Langford presided, and reports of the work of the Auxil. 
jary were made by Miss Cornelia Jay, the President. Inthe 
morning the meeting was addressed by Pundita Ramabai 
Sanskrita, a young Ilindu widow, who wore a white linen 
costume. She spokein behalf of the better education of 
women in [ndia. | 

—The Dursea Presbyterian C*urch in Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, over which the Rsv. 8. B. Halsey was pastor, has 
been formally incorporated. 

—The hundredth annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Episcopal Conference closed on Thursday last. 
The old topic of sustentation for poorly paid ministers was 
discussed. The Conterence expressed itself as opposed to 
the proposed changes in discipline. Ia Bishop Foster's ad- 
dress to the candidates for admission into the ministry he 
said: ** You are green and callow, and don’t know much, 


bat think you know a great deal. You stand to-day in the 


midst of a hungry world, and God has set you apart to feed 
these hungry souls. When a man thinke of hia ministry as 
& means of pelf, then it has degenerated into mere barter.’’ 
The statistical secretaries made reports showing the follow- 
ing facts in relation to the Philadelphia Conference at the 
end of the church year: Probationers, 5 877; full members, 
51,319 ; local preachers, 312 ; churches, 341 ; probable value 
of church property, $14,247 998 ; Sunday echools, 373; « ffi- 
cers ard teachers, 8.769; scholars, 76 477. 

—Blshop Henry W. Warren pre-ided at the annuz\ 
Methodist Conference in Hackensacxz, N. J, last week. The 
report of the presiding elder was generally favorable. The 
quota toward making up the $1,090,000 for missions this 
year had been secured. Several new churches have been 
erected, and the spiritual growth of all the charges has been 
very marked. The Central Church of Newark was partic- 
niarly mentioned as having progressed both spiritually and 
financially. 

THE W8ST AND SOUTH. 

—Plymouth Churcb, 8t. Paul, Minn , on March 24 gave a 
farewell reception to the pastor, Dr. M. McG. Dana, who 
will go to Europe for a three months’ vacation. 

—The troubles in the Polish Catholic Church in Detroit, 
Mich., which were quieted by the resignation of Father 
Dombrowski, have egain broken ont, and itis feared that 
there will be more rioting. 

—The Trinity Methodist Church which ts now under con- 
tract to be built in Denver, Col., will cost, when completed, 
- with the lot, $100,000. 

—A meeting of the Universalist pastors of the Northwest 
is to take place in Chicago, beginning April 12 Papers will 
be read by the Rev. E. H. Chapin, Dr. E L. Rexford, the 
Rev. Mary Garard, the Rev. Jacob Merr'fi-!ld, and others. 

—-A congress of churches is being heid in Chicago this 
week to consider tbe relation of secret societies to religion. 
Dele gates from several evangelical bodies are present. 

—The movement for Sabbath observance is gaining 
ground in Chicago. At a meeting beld in that city last week 
addreases were made by Dr. Barrows, Jo‘n V. Farwell, and 
C. C. Bonney, Esq , and resolutions were passed urging the 
State and the people to ‘‘ set free from Sunday labor those 
who are now held in bondage to it and secure to them the 
liberty of body and of mind which Its their right.”’ 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Lake 
Linden, Mich., on March 6. | 

—In New Orleans the Christian Women’s Exchange hes 
received a present of $30,000 from Mrs. Charles A. Whitney 
and Mrs. Charles T. Howard, to. be used in enlarging its 
scope and opening industrial classes for girls. The Chris- 
tian Women’s Exchange has been in operation for some 
years, and has done much good. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—S. P. Dunlap has been called tothe church in Springfield, 
Obio, has accepted. and will be inatalled next month. 

—Samuel W. Dike, Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Divorce Reform League, has removed from Royalton, Vt, to 
Auburndale, Mass. 

— Douglas Carlisie, of Brockton, Mass , nas vital on account 
of 11] health. 

—E. P. McElroy, of Enfield, Mass.. bas resigned~ 

—James B. Chase, of the Pilgrim Church, Sioux City, Iowa, has 
accepted a call to Hull. 

—H. C. Hovey, DD ,of Minneapolis, has accepted a call to 
Park Street Church of Bridgeport. Conn. 

—Wilbur Rand, of Waldoboro’, Me., has received a call to Hol- 
den, Mess. 

—C. 8. Sargent, of New Haven, Vt . has received a call from 
Adams, Mass. 

—R. M. Higgins, Calumet, Mich., has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion. 

—William E Smith, of Lockport, Ill , has resigned. 

—Laurensze Kent has been ordsined in Belmont, IIL 

—A. F. Keith, of the North Church of Providence, R. I, has 
declined a cal! to Barrington. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—, T. Ander-on, of the First Church of Hackensack, N. J., 
has resigned and will go to Rockaway. 

—Lewis J. Adams, of the First Church of Galena, ILL, has re- 
ceived a call to Denison, Texas 

—B Hale, for fifty years a Cumberland Pre-byterian pastor in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, [llinols, and Iowa, died on 
March 20 at Waukor, Iowa 

—A. W. Bill, of Beloit, Wis, accepts a call to Menominee, 
Mich. 

—Gu'do Bossart was lately ordained and Installed at Manito- 
woe, Wis. 

—W. C, Magner has accepted a cal! to Morria, III. 

—F. W.T. Pitman accepts « call to the churches in Kent 
County, Md. | 

—W.S. Jerome, of King’s Ferry, N. Y , has resigned. F 

—E. W. Childs, of Jonesville, Mich., ses accepted a call to 
the church at Granville, Ohio. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—The Rev. Matson Meter-Smith, Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology in the Protestant Episcopal Divialty school in Philadel- 
phia, died on March 26, from heart failure. Dr. Meier Smith 
was born in New York State in 1826, and went to Philadelphia 
about fifteen years ago, when he became a professor in the 
Divinity School. 

—W. H. Dean, of St. Andrew's Church, Norwich, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—J. Ashton Henry has accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Wi!mington, Del. 

—Philip M. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass.. has heen chosen 
rector of St. John’s Church, Northamptoa. 


‘OTHER CHUKCHES. 


—T. R. Taylor, of the Pear! Street Baptist Church of Bridge ~ oy 


ton, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. W. B. Clark, of the Portland Street Baptist Church, Haver- 
hill. Mass , bas resigned. 

—W. L. Lywoh, of the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, died last week at Ber: yville, Va. 

—H. 8. Watt has accepted a call to the Baptist Church at Cape 
May Court House, New Jersey. 
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Books AND UTHORS. 


THE C4SE AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT.' 


This isa notable adcition to the ever growing litera. 
ture of the di-cstsabli-hment question ; in fact, is ilkely 
to be accepted ss the cl.ssica]l »uthcrity on the conserva 
tive side. If it has not the philosophical breadth of the 
late Lord Lindsay’s ‘‘ :umenicity of the Church of 
Eogland,” it certainly possesses compensating advan- 


tages in polat of lucidity of statement and. able han- 


dling of evidence. 

The book opens, appropriately enough, with a letter to 
Mr. Giad-tone, whose ministry Lord Selborne, then Sir 
Roundel! Palmer, quitted, for reasons highly honorable 
to himself, st the time of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1869 

In the course of his address to the Midlothian electors 
in 1885 Mr Gladstone, sfier speaking of the unlikell 
hood of any immediate emergence of ‘‘ disestablish- 
ment’ into the field of practical politics, let fall the 
remark : ‘‘ We can hardly, however, be surprised if 
those who observe that a current, almost throughout the 
civilized world, slowly sets in this direction, should 
desire or fear that among ourselves, too, it may be found 
to operate” Toa discussion of the point thus raised the 
greater part« f the {ntroductory letter is devoted. Lord 
Selborne dentes the existence of any such ‘‘ current” as 
Mr Giadstone fancies he discovers. His method of 
dealing witb the case of the United States, which must 
at first have had a stubborn loos, is ingenious: 

‘The fact that in the more recently settled parts of the 
world the causes which produced church establishments in 
older nations have not yet come, and po-sibly may never 
come, into operation, is.A quite different thing from a tend- 
epcy towards the doetrapn of such establishments where 
they have been, uncer Aifferent conditions, a natural and 
a gradual growth oftime ... Neither you nor! can fore- 
cast the fu'nre developments of those new British commu- 
nities, of which the oldest and greatest (the United States) 
have but lately celebrated the centenary of their independ- 
ence. Relations between religion and the State. of which 
there is no sign now, may not impossibly grow ap in any or 
all of them hereafter, in the case either of new developments 
ef ecclesiastica! power and irfluence, or of new j-alousies 
of that power and I: flaence on the part of the State ”’ 

But does Lord Selborne forget that under the Puritan 
régime religion was as completely ‘‘ established,” at least 
in portions of America, as ever it was anywhere? Or 
can he deny that those of our S'ates which have known 
by experience what a ‘‘standing order” means would 
be the very last to vote for bringing it back were the 
question to be reopened ? The fact that the Republic is 
rapidly becoming tre strongest of the nations gives a 
significance to the American dislike of ‘‘ establishmen's” 
wiich no appeal to the cases cf Paraguay and Uruguay 
can possibly countervail. 

The mata body «cf the book fs divided into three por- 
tlons—‘' Tne Church and its Establishment,” ‘‘ Church 
Eodowments,” and ‘‘ The Adversaries and their Case ” 
Ucd-r the two former heads the author writes as a his 
torlan ; under the latter as counsel for the defense. 
**Continulty is his watchword throughout the entire 
historical portion ; ‘‘ justice’ his main dependence in the 
plea He says: 

‘‘The fundamental conception of the Church of England 
which is constantiy put forward by the advocates of dis- 
establishment is tbat of a State Church, a political crea- 
tion, a Church called i to existence by the Sta'e, and 
deriving from the State the «ssential law of its being. . 
Those who put forward this fiction of the Church of Eng- 
land b ing a mere State or Act of Parliament Church rest 
their historical case upon a denial of the identity of the 
Charch of England before the Reformation with the Church 
of E giand aiter the Reformation—which absolute identity 
(ss Professor Freeman truly says) the facts of history clearly 
demonetrate.’’ 

Three chapters are given to the discussion of this point 
of identity, the jine of argument touching successively 
on the p litical relations between Eagland and Rome, 
the persistence of the na ional episcopate, and the grad- 
ual character of the d:cirins] and liturgical changes 
brought about under Henry, Eiward, and El'zabeth. 
Three bridzes are made to appear spanning the gulf 
between tue post-Reformation and the pre Reformation 
Caurches—a bridge of law, a bridge of dogma, and 
a bridge of woer-hip. Tnen follows—and this ends Part 
I —a discuss! n of the principles covered by the history. 
‘*Establishment,”’ Lord Selborne insists, does not 
mean what the Liberation Soctety would fain make it 
mean—the creation and setting up of that which before 
did not« xis'—»ut ratber the seitlement and confirmation 
of the Church in the possession of what was already 
her cwn de jure The reasons for establishment, he 
argues, are iu the long run as strong from the alde of 
the S ate as from the side of the Church, seeing that 
‘‘we sre not without experfence, very near home, of 


1A Defense of the hurch of Enyiand Against Disestablishment, 
With an Intr ductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E Gladstone, 
M.P, by Roundell, Earl of Selborne. (New York: Macmillaa 
& Co.) 


1s hostile to the State.” 


the disturbance of social and political systems which 
may be caused or fomented by such a power if its spirit 
He makes light of the religious 
argument, 80 called, which acccunts any church estab 
lishment whatever a violation of the canon, ‘‘ Render 
unto Ce-ar bis and unto God his,” and {fnsists that 
neither in the Old Testament nor in the New can avy 


distinct reprobation of alilance between the spiritual: 


and the temporal powers be discovered. ‘‘ That the 
first preachers of the Gospel never asked kings or rulers 
for their patronage, when there were no Christian kings 
or rulers to ask, is intelligible enough,” be says ; but it 
does not follow that their successors in later times were 
departing from their principles when they came into, 
or acquiesced in, r- lations with Christian kings and 
rulers naturally arising and deemed to be advantageous 
for the free course or the extension of the work of the 
Church ” 

The second part, ‘‘ Church Endowments,” opens with 
a compendious statement of the general facts as to what 
might be called the ecclesiastical staff of the Church of 
England, its prelates, dignitaries, etc, followed by 
chapters on the fabrics and lands of the Church, on 
tithes, their origin and significance, and on the augmen- 
tation of Church property through comparatively recent 
gifts and beques's. This portion of the argument {s 
mainly statistical and is intended to prove that ‘‘ disen. 
dowment” would partake, at any rate to a great extent, 
of the nature of confiscation. 

Part III , ‘‘ The Adversaries and their Case,” is argu- 
mentative. In the ight of the statistics of the last fifty 
years, Lord Selborne finds it no difficult task to defend 
the Church from the charge of failure. The apparently 
unfriendly figures of the religious census of 1851 are 
met by a searching inquiry into the principles upon 
which the count was conducted, and by a challenge to 
N neonformists to consent to such a census as would 
allow «very man in Eogland to declare his own denom. 
{national preference. 

Of the remaining chapters one is devoted to a discus- 
sion of ‘‘ Divisions and Causes of Offanse ;” a second 
deals with ‘* Invective and Q 1otation ;” a third considers 
how far liberty and «quality may be supposed to suffer 
from church establishment; and a fourth is devoted 
to Attempt to Separate Wales.” In conclusion 
Lord Selborne writes : 

howe are told, with loud voices, that the Church of Sostara 
is doomed, that the accomplishment of these designs is 
coming inevitably upon us. I donot believe in any such 
doom ; I acknowledge no such necessity. If God has 
appointed that, for the faults of this Church and nation, 
that judgment is to fall on us, then come it will—not other- 
wise, if we who believe that it would be disastrous for our 
country acquit ourselves like men and are strong.”’ 

The vercict which American readers are likely to 
pass upon the book asa whole will be a not unfriendly 
one. They may not ba tempted to regret the provision 
of the Constitution which prohibits Congrees from mak- 
ing any law ‘‘ with respect to an estab’ ‘shment of relig- 
ion,” but they will be ready to acknowledge that, from 
an Englishman’s point of view, the proposition to pull 
up by the roots so venerable a growth as the ‘‘ Establish- 
ment ”’ has at least two sides to it. and ought not to be 
determined without serlous consideration or by any 
narrow majority. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of 
Chicago Seminary. (Chicago: F H. Revell; $150) If 
one wishes to know how the great tides of religious thought 
are setting in all lands, he cannot do better than consult 
these carefully written chapters, which give the substance of 
the latest opinion, as preserved in literature, upon every 
phase of theological discussion. Haz'itt once said, ‘‘ The 
anonymous character of the reviewer gives to his judgment 
the weight of a college.’’ Inthe present instance it is net 
the anonymous character of the authors of the several sec- 
tions of this book, but their well known personality, as men 
possessing breadth and accuracy of scholarship, which gives 
to the volame an interest and a value everywhere conceded 
by competent crities. This ‘‘ Annual Theological Review,”’ 
as it is also termed, is divided into four sections: 1. Exe 
getical Theology : (a) of the Old Testament, by Professor 
Samuel Ives Cartiss ; (0) of the New Testament, by Professor 
James T. Hyde. 2. Historic Theology. by Professor Hugh 
M Scott, subdivided as follows: (a) Early Church, (b) Me- 
dizval Church, (c) Modern Church. 3. Systematic The- 
ology, by Professor George N Boirdman. 4. Homiletics, 
Theoretical and Practical, by Professor Franklin W. Fisk. 
Under each head is set forth the most recent investigation, 
the newest fact, the latest deduction, the freshest theory, 
and the most divergent opinions accessible within the twelve 
months passing since the publication of the previous vol. 
umes, with such editorial comment and suggestion as may 
be helpfulto the reader. The usefulness of such a compend. 
fum is at once apparent. The busiest pastor, however 
much overworked, need not be ignorant of what is going on 


in the theological world. The editors, while conservative in 


temper, are yet exceedingly courteous in the discussion of 
the sutject of the ‘‘ New Theology’’ in the chapter which 
relates to the contents of the “‘ Andover Review ”’ (p. 247) 

It is also gratifying to know that at least one instructor of 
Seminary students has the courage of his convictions in such 
measure that he opposes the following caution against the 
many who will have the Greek and the Hebrew at the ex- 


| so many books of travel vearisome. 


pense of everything else’: ‘‘ For many a pastor, of small 
early advattages, a study of the original languages of 
Scripture is by no means the most direct path to a koow!l. 
edge of the book. By all means let one who has the time and 
persistence for respectable progress in Hebrew and Greek 
apply hims If at once to ths work. Bat let no one waste in 
fribbling with alphabets and grammars, beyond which he 
never advance;, the time with which another gains, through 
his mother-tongue, a deep insight into the very heart of 
Scripture ’’ (p 322). 


The Story of the Four (Evangelists). The Picture of Jesus 
(The Master). By the Rev. H. R Haweis, M. A (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) Thesa are the first and second volumes 
in a series of five entitled ‘‘ Christ and Christianity.’’ The 
author is the incumbent of St James’s, Marylebone, and has 
already written and published some interesting books. 
These are issued in a very attractive style, the plain type 
and the clear page making reading easy. The paragraphing is 
also helpful. ‘*‘ The Story of the Four’’ deals with the sources 
of the Gospel narrative, and the historic environment of eye- 
witnesses. It is not polemical, butscenic. Dealing entirely 
with the kind of material at the disposal of the writers, and 
commenting upon the use they made of It, it prepares the 
way for ‘‘ The Picture of Jesus’’ in the second book.. Mr. 
Haweis, with no kin hand, has traveled through the 
of scientific, historical, geographical, philo- 
logicayaénd archwological resesrch, and sougbt to present 
in trdthful and picturesque form the result of his gleanings. 
Txe story of the mob at Jerusalem, the scattering of the 
disciples, the gathering at Pella, the oral narratives of 
those who bad thus been associated with Jesus, the gradual 
communication by letter, and the rise of the written Gospel 
is described with an interest that increases from page to 
page. He traces the appearance of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse. ‘ No one,’’ he 
says, ‘‘was in a hurry to write down the floating tales cur- 
rent concerning the eloqnent but ill-fated N:zarene who 
had been crucified out of Jewish spite; they lived, indeed, 
from mouth to mouth, chie fly in the charmed cire le As one 
after another Evangelist or Apostle passed ont into the 
world to teach, he might bear with him little ‘forms of 
sound words ;’ the oft-repeated sentences would doubtless 
get written down in time, especially when epistles came to 
be sent round; one such fragment, at least, was written 
down, a kind of radimentary credo, by Paul (1 Cor. xv., 3).”” 
Mr. Haweis steadily pursues the rills as they come into 
sight, until they flow in the four fall rivers that have invited 
the centuries to their banks. He declares that he has often 
learned the most from the authors with whom he has least 
agreed. Presenting in the second yolume the Pic‘ure of 
Jesus, he follows him closely and in a sympathetic mood 
from the cradle to his various reappearances after his death. 
*‘ After nineteen centuries of assault and misrerresentation, 
we can still look on the picture of Jesus as it stands ont in 
the G spe] story, and without idolatry.”’ The author 
cannot refrain from teaching as his work proceeds; but it 
is dene forcibly, as when, finishing the story o% Christ's 
temptation, he adds: ‘‘ When temptation comes, let the 
figure of Jesus rise before you, standing with his back to the 
tempter, with bis face to the cross, with the tro Satanas, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ on his lips, and his eyes fixed 
on the everlasting crown beyond.’’ 


Haifa ; or, Life in Modern Pilestine. By Lawrence Oli- 
phant. (New York: Harper & Bro .; #175) Mr. Oliphant 


is even more entertaining as a traveler than as a romance 


writer. He has to a degree the faculty of presenting the 
results of his obeervations in enjoyable and readable 
literary form, and it should be added that few travelers 
have his power of intelligent observation. His narrative is 
free from that abundance of personal detail which makis 
It puts before the 
reader clearly and cleverly a picture of Palestine as it is 
to-day, its people, politics, traditioas, progress, and possi- 


ble future. Though not a specialist in archmology, the 
writer discusses recent exploration and discoveries intelli- 


gently and in a ecientific spirit, neither yielding to the temp- 
tation of identifying anctent sites too rashly, nor, on the 
other hand, exhibiting a sweeping skepticism. Perhaps his 
most interesting chapters are those on the material progress 
of Palestine, which he believes to be substantial. Railroads 
have been introduced, agr culture and viticulture improved, 
and there is no reason why it should not be a great grain pro- 
aucing country. European colonies are, Mr. Oliphant thinks, 
desired, and would have good prospects of success. Even 
those curious people the American Adventists of Jerusa- 
lem, of whose pitiful condition Mark Twain wrote so strong- 
ly, did good in introducing modern ideas, domestic and 
industrial. ‘*‘ The Temple Society’ have colonies at Mount 


Carmel (near Haifa’, Jaffa, and just outside Jerusalem. 


The grasping hand of Rassta will soon, our author thinks, 
be reached out toward Jerusalem. ‘‘Thereis not a Rassian 
pilgrim who visits Jerusalem who does not hope that he 
may live to see the day when it will become a Rassian city, 
and who does not long for the call to a holy war. the object 
of which should be the exclusive possession by Rassia of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher and of the city in which it 
stands.’”’ Mr. Charles A. Dana has edited the volume, the 
contents of which originally appeared as letters to the 


Suan.’’ 

From the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain 8. Samuels. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.; $150) Captain Samuels is 
now on mid-ocean in command of the ‘‘ Dauntiless,’’ one of 
the two yachts epgag:d in trying their sailing qualities and 
pluck in ‘‘ carrying on’’ in a transoceanic race. His book 
of reminiscence and adventure comes at just the right min- 
ute, when the bluff old sailor's name is in every one’s 
mouth. He is one of the few remaining examples of the 
old-time American sailor—daring, resolute, firm in disci- 
pline, kind in heart, and—we are glad to be able to add in 
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this case at least—serving and trusting God. Captain 
Samuels has gone through enough adventures to furnish 
the groundwork of half a dozen of Marryat’s novels. 
St-rms, wrecks, pirates, mutinies, murders, the reecue of a 
Turkish lady from a harem, the command of the most 
famous oftheold American clippers, well named the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought,’’ which twice carried the latest news to Europe, 
slipping in between the stesmships—all these things have 
fallen to bis lot. He tells the stirring story of his bard- 
ships before the mast and his achievements as a captain, 
with a lively style tbat smacks of the sea breeze and the 
salt water. No false glamour is thrown over the sallor’s 
lot, and, indeed, the t ook would be a g 0d one to destroy 
the illusions of a country boy bent on ‘‘ going to sea.”’ It 
can hardly be compared fairly to Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years B-fore 
the M+st,’’ which has more of literary grace but less of 
stirring adventure. 


A Century of “lectricity. By T. C. Mendenhall. (Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co ; $125) The wonderful growth in 
the adaptation of electricity to practical purposes within 
the last twenty years has produced a literature of no slight 
extent on that and cognate subjects. Mr. Mendenhall bas 
given us here, not asctentific treatise nor a book for the use 
of experts, but a popniar expo-ition and history of the dis- 
coveries «f Galvani, Volta, Oersted, Faraday, Edison, Gray, 
B-ll and others, and of the app!!cation of these discoveries 
to practical use. We do not know where the general reader 
could find in as attractive and simple a form as here a dis- 
cussion of the invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
and descriptions of multiplex teleg-aphy, of the telephone, 
of the electric light, and of other recent inventions. The 
book is quite free from technical terms and mathematical 
formu!s, is clear in style, and covers the most recent dis. 


coveries and theories” 

Footprints of the Saviour. By the Rev. Julian K. Smith. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers ; $1.) This book !sa loyal tribute 
of love totbe Divine Redeemer. With a tender, worshipful 
spirit the author aims to lead his readers to the feet of the 
Great Master who bends to our low estate t» lift us to his 
own glory. Through the bumunity of our Lord his divinity 
is made to shine. Each chapter is a devotional] study 
With calm, unprv filed spirit of confiding trust, increasing as 
be moves on from point to point, the reader is led from 
the cradle in the manger to the ascension and the eternal 
spiritual presence of Christ with his beloved... The book is 
not controversial. The theological aspects of the Lord’s 
life are not most prominent, but the sweet attractiveness of 
that cheracter, wherein no sin was found bat ever holy 
strife to win the wanderer an‘ the sufferer to God, moves 
and melts the heart to love and to adore. 


Amorg the tastefully printed and illustrated memorials 
of the E ster season just received are from Lee & Shepard. 
of B ston, Charles Kingslev’s beautiful hymn See the Land 
Her Easter Keeping, and Gladness of Easter, @ collection of 
appropriate p ems selected from several authors ; both are 
profusely tllustrated and farnisbed with covers, title pages, 
etc . of or’ginal design The same firm send us four old 
friends in Easter drese—the bymne Rock of Ages; Nearer. My 
God to The; Abide with Me, and Fust Falls the Evening Tide 
Words of Comfort and Hope (New York: White, 8tokes & 
Allen) 18 a well-chosen collection of sentiments of the kind 
suggested by the titl+ from such diverse sources as Thomas 
' a K-mpis, Madame Guyon, 8t Augustine, Cardinal Bona, 
and Molinos, daintily printed in purple ink and beund in 
rough-edged parchment paper with a charmingly executed 
picture of cherub heads on an ivorine surface. 


John Adama and Thomas Jefferson. By William O 8'‘od 
dard. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen; $125) Thisis 
- the late: t volume in the series of ‘* Lives of the P esidents ”’ 
by Mr. Stod‘ard. The words of praise which we have 
given to his ‘‘ Life Washington and Life of Grant 
may properly be appiled to this bork Mr Stoddard has 
in a high degree the knack of writing for young people ; he 
selects and presents with admirable ekill the salient points 
of the political and personal history of the great statesmen 
of whom he treats. A gcoi test of hie fairness is afforded 
by bis treating in the same volume men so diverse in belief 
and in character as Adams and Jefferron, to both of whom 
he is jast, though his own leaning is clearly toward the 
former. This whole series of biographies is an excellent 
one for a boy’s Jibrary. 


The Sartiing Exploits of Dr. J B Quiés. By Paul Célfére. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers; $1 75.) This translation 
from the French 1s a wild and fantastic burlesque—too wild, 
we should say, to suit the taste of most Eoglish readers. It 
tells the story of a atont and leisure-lovixg scientist who is 
carried, deepite himself, into a series of wonderful advent- 
ures of travel, from which he returns to find himself famous 
as @ distinguished discoverer and traveler. The narrative 
is told in a lively way, and is fall of odd and absurd inci 
dents. There are many iliustrations. The translation, by 
Mra. Cashel Hoey and Mr John Lillie, is very well done. 
The whole may be considered, we suppose, as a parody on 
that sort of literatare of which M Jules Verne is the best 
known exponent. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, contribute to the lit- 
erature suitable for the Easter season four small volames of 
real value. The Fuems of Madame Guyon, edited and 
arrang¢d with a short life by the Rev. A. 8 Dyer, putsina 
very attractive form a body of religious, meditative verse 
well known to mystics the world over. Dr. L M Lindsay's 
Sekction of Striking Passages from the *‘ Imitation of Christ ”’ 
is printed from large type and iu a form suitable for con- 
yenient reference. S'‘olz’s Thoughts on the Fourth Petition 
of the Lord s Pray r and Heinrich Maller's Hours of Reresh 
ing belong to the best class of religious writing These 
little books form in themselves a little library of devout and 

atimulating religious reading. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The long-talked-of ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of Thackeray ”’ 
begin in the April issue of Scritmer's Magazine, and will be 
conti: ued in the next: amber. Most of them were written 
by Thackersy to Mrs. Jane Brookfield, who furnishes them 
for publication, or to her husband, the late Rev. W. H 
Brookfield. The letters have been arranged and some- 
times annotated by Mr James Russell Lowell, and contain 
many fac-similes of careless and jxcose pen drawings by the 
great novelist. The letters themselves are even more valu- 
able than one could have hoped in throwing light on Thack- 
eray's pereonal character, his delightful traits of friendship, 
and his genial ease of manner with those whom he really 
liked and trusted. They fairly bubble over with high spirits 
and that bumor which is so inimitable because so sponta- 
neous. Altogether, they make charming reading, and con- 
tain not a few interestirg allusions to the novelist’s works 
and characters—for instance, when he writes to Mrs. Brook 
field : ‘* You know you are only a piece of Amelia, my 
mother is enotber half, my poor little wife—y est pour beau 
coup’ A portrait of Thack-ray finely engraved by G 
Kruell after a cravon portrait by Samuel Laurence serves 
as frontispiece. Ex-Minister Washburne’s paper this month 
describes the fall of the Commune and gives p-rsonal rem 
iniscences of the martyred Archbishop Darboy, including a 
last interyiew with him in his cell. As heretofore, the nar- 
rative is terse, vivid, and full of ircident. Another illus 
trated article is ty Lieutenant W. 8 Hughes, USN, 
on ‘‘ Modern Aggressive Torpedxes’* The three serials 
increase in interest; the gain in power in Mr. Frederic’s 
‘*Seth's Brother’s Wife”’is srecially notable. The short 
stories are by F. D. Millet and Thomas Nelson Page; that 
by Mr. Page is a particularly weird tale, which one would 
not advise persons of neryous temperament to read in the 
dusk. 


Mr. Theodore Child's article on the Comédie Fran. 
¢cilse in this month’s Harper's Magazine is an admirable 
description of the methods of the famous French theater 
and of its origin and history. It is richly and profu-ely 
illustrated, and to many w'll be the moat attractive number 
of the issue. Another finely illustrated paper is that entitled 
‘- Through the Caucasus,’’ hy Mr. Ralph Meeker, deecribing 
a tour through a part of Russia little known to ordinary 
travelers. This ser'es of articles is specially timely in view 
of the ,reat interest so generally manifested at the present 
time about Rassian literature and life. The portrait ofa 
typical peasant which heads the article is a wondertully 
striking and finely engraved illustration. Mr. Edmund 
Ktrke writes of Chattanooga, Tennessee, which he calle 
‘* A Southern Gateway of the Alleghanies.’’ The article is a 
centinuation of the series of papers on Southern life and 
industries so well begun by Mr. Warner. 
illustrated by Harry Fenn and others. Mr. Blackmore's 
novel comes to an end with a stirring description of the 
death of N-lson. The short stories for the month are hardly 
up to the usual mark of this magazine. 


An exquisitely etched portrait of Oliver Wende!l Holmes 
(well worth mounting and framing) opens the April number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. The genial Autocrat furnishes the 
second part of the record of his recent E iglish visit, which 
does not need bis apology for the personal det»il presented ; 
it is a distinct pleasure to look at Eaglish things and Eng 
lishmen through Dr. Holmes’s eyes. The ‘:Soppressed 
Chapter of History’’ presented by Eimund Kirke (Mr J R. 
Gilmore) is an important and intensely interesting contri- 
bution to the literature of the war. I* gives us, probably 
more clearly than could otherwise be done, Mr. Lincoln's 
feelings and wishes in 1863 regarding a possible peace, the 
abolition of slavery, and the restoration of the States to 
their old rights. The story of the plan of Colonel Jacquess, 
who hoped to bring the tr flaence of the Southern churches 


to bear on President Davis, and of the political use which. 


was made of his seemingly absurd and fanatical scheme, ts 
an ex'raordinary one, and well !llustrates Lincoln’s shrewd 
ness and his combination of boldness and caution. An 
imaginary street scene in Jerusalem on the day of the cru 
cifixton of our Lord, described by a supposititious officer of 
the Roman gaard, is effe tively and picture-quely written 
by Mr. Edward Irenwus Stevenson. The verses by Miss 
Edith M. Thomas in this number are distinctly above the 
average of magazine poetry. Mr. Whittier’s poem ‘On 
the Big Horn”’ is founded on the fact that Rain in-the Face, 
one of the fiercest chiefs in the Custer massacre, is anxious 
to be received as a pupil at Hampton. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for April is not a remarkable issue, 
though it contains a good deal of fairly readable matter. 
Toe author of ‘*‘ Taken by Siege’’ replies to critics wno have 
asserted that ‘‘the knowledge of practical journalism pos- 
sessed by the writer is clearly s: perficilal and defective”’ by 
‘he unanswerable f«ct that he bas twenty years’ experience 
as @ practical journalist. Mr Edgar Fawcett furnishes the 
povelette for this pumber. It appears to us to have more 
dramatie force and livelier action than most of Mr Fawcett’s 
work in fiction. Mr. Wiil Carleton describes the ‘‘ Expert- 
ences of a Public Lecturer;’’ Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie talks 
brightly of ‘‘ Belgravian Bohemia ;’’ and Mr. E. M. Hopkins 
tells of the var.ed features of ‘* Social Life at Princeton.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The author of the clever novel, ‘‘ As Common Mortals,”’ 
has written and will soon publish a story of New York life 

—The literary records of Lowell, and others of our lead- 
ing writers in connection with Lincoin, will be touched 
upon in the April *‘ Century.”’ 

—Mr. Stanley, it is understood, before setting out on his 
expedition to relieve Emin Pasha, made arrang-ments for 


‘publishing a book describing his adventures. 


—There will be two eaitions of ‘‘ The Century Diction- 


It is beautifully | 
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ary ’’—one of ready reference size, with two columns to the 
p2ge, the other an dition de lure, in three colamns, printed 
on a much larger p*zge. 

—Dr. William H Russell, so well known in this country as 
correspondent of the London “ Times”’ during the last war, 
is to write his memoirs. Whether they are to be published 
at once or not is not stated. 

—The Rev. E. Hatch's “Early History of Christian 
Institutions ”’ is announced in London for early anpearance. 
Here it will be issued simultaneously with the EF jglish edi- 
tion by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of New York. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. anncunce “A Club of 
One,”’ which contains ‘‘ Passages from the Note Book of a 
Man who might have been Sociable’? But who the man is 
that might have been sociahl+ is not recorded. 

—A timely re publication has just come from the preas of 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. It ts the volume of 
‘* Pravers from Plymouth Pa'pit,’’ published twenty years 
ago, but still full of epiritual insight and devont religt.us 
feeling. 

—A new periodical, started on a quite novel basis and 
with a novel object, is ‘‘ The Writer.’’ It is intended to help 
all literary workers, especially newspaper men, and is to 
contain al] sorts of practical suggestions on writing, jour- 
nal‘'sm, and kindred topics. 

—Anson D F. Randolph & Co. will publish tmm diately 
**Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt’’—the Stone 
Lectures for 1887, de ivered at P-inceton, by the Rev Alfred 
H Kellogg, D D, of Philadelphia, who has devoted several 
years to a special study of Ezyptology in its Biblical rela- 
tions. 

—At an autograph sale in Boston last week, a letter from 
Hawthorne to the late Mr. Whipp’e brouezht $16 59—two 
dollars more than a document signed by Henry VIIL. A 
verre of ‘' Old Ironsides,’’ signed by Dr. H Imes, brought 
$3 25, and a document bearing the joint signatures of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, $61. 

—Mr. Wm. D. Howells has just finished a volume on 
‘* Modern Italian Poets,’’ which Harper & B-os will publish 
{n the course of a few weeks. It begins with Parini and 
Alfierf, and includes all the poets down to 1870 Mr. 
Howells embellishes his work with metrical, trauslations 
from the poets whom he criticises. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce that very soon 
they will publish A Sammer in Engl ind with Her ry Ward 
Beecher,’’ giving not only all the sermons, lectures, and 
addresses delivered there by him last summer, but also an 
account of the trip, of his reception by people and clergy 
and statesmen The author is Msjor Pond. 

—A biographical dictionary, to include accounts of the 
lives of all men and women of note throug’ out the world 
during the period from 1880 to 1887, is announced by Cas- 
sell & Co. It will be in one large volame, entitled “* Celebri- 
ties of the Century.’’ The American contributions are to 
be prepared under the supervision of American writers. 

— Lewis H. Stanton, of Morris, Mian, son of the late 
Edwin M Stanton, acting for and with the concurr: nce of 
the surviving members of the family, has selected and 
secured the services of George C. Gorbam, of Washington, 
formerly Secretary to the Senate, to write a bicgrsephy of 
the great War Minister. All the private papers of the late 
Secretary have been placed in Mr. Gorham’'s hands. 

—‘* The Athenwum”’ thinks it worth while to note that in 
‘*The Merry Men’’ Mr. Stevenson describes the Hebrides 
‘‘ without the borrowing of a singlétouch from Mr William 
Black ’’ This, says the Crittc,’”’ is very muc® like ecm- 
plimenting Llawthorne on not copying from Mr. N P. 
Willis. A somewhat similar evidence of critical acumen 
was that of a recent reviewer who one Mr. Stevenson 
with Hugh Conway ! 

—The business of the publishing house of D Lothrop & 
Co., of Boston, will hereafter be carried on by the D Lothrop 
Company. The new corporation includes all the members 
of the old firm, and, in addition, Mr. E H Pennell, for 
many years in the employ of the kouse, Mr E §. Brooks, 
who comes from the editorial staff of the Century Company, 
and Mr. W. H Arnoid, manager of the book business of 
John Wanamaker for the last seven years. 

—The American Economic Association announces the 
publieation of a valuable monograph on the * R-lation of 
the State to Industrial Action,’’ by Professor Henry C. 
Adams, Professor of Political Economy tn Corne.! Universit y 
and the University of Michigan, to be issued at once 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the State its explained: the 
doctrine of laissez faire is critically analyzed ; the inenff 
ciencies of the English schoo! of political economy are 
pointed out, and the views of the new school explained; 
the principles which the author thinks shonid contro] 
industrial legislation are given. Copies may be had of 
Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins University. 

—Mr. Walter Besant, in his recent address on books, an- 
thors, and publishers in England, which has excited such 
exfended discussion, makes the followirg statement of 
what he considers reasonable demands on the part of 
authors from publishers : 

“They (the authrs} would receive a royalty of See third the 
published price. Bat, in order to insure that the publisher shal! 
be paid for his labor, a fee, the amount to be agreed upon, 
should be charged on the book, to come out of the publisher's 
profits beyond the actual cost of production This amount, [ 
think, should in no case exceed £50. Of course, smali houses 
The cost of pro- 
duction should be that actually entailed, without any over 
charge, and should be submitted beforehand for consideration. 
There should be no secret profits of any kind The books «© n- 
cerning the sale of the wo.k should be open to the author, and 
every account rendered should be duly audited and the vo cher 
preduced. Before parting with bis manuscript the author would 
have an agreement properly drawn up, c -ntaintig clauses bind. 
ing the publisher against secret protits of every ki:d, and others 
enabling him to retain control of his property, and, in case of 
disagreement, to remove it into other hands.”’ 
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Jnouirinc FRienps. 


{Any sudsecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receiwe a reply 
tither through the columns Of the paper or by personal letier. The 
G.swer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Iam anxious to Jearn the most practical and efficient method 
of beg nning the study of.drawing (especially sketchi'g, also 
mechavical drawing) ; what books to be used for self-iastruction 
(if advisable), with a view to a vourse later ia some of the tech- 


nical schools—of whose several merits your opinion is asked. 
G. W. 


Please tell me wh2?re to find the best system for self-iustruction 
indrawing Itisimpssible to attend an art school, and I am 
anxious to study and want to be sure thatthe foundation is all 
right. A great deal depends upon fitting myself thoroughly and 
quickly to teach drawing. J. H. 

Tkere are many sets of drawing books designed for home 
instruction. The set published by Prang & Co. was planned 
by the late Walter Smith, formerly of the South Kensington 
Art School, for use in the Boston public schools, and 
Warmly approved by the late C C. Perkins. This series 
carries a pupil from the simplest primary school work 
through the principles of free hand, geometrical, and 
mechanical drawing, and includes linear perspective and de- | 
signing. Faithfally pursued, following carefally the instrac- 
tions printed on each page, a pupil cannot fail to acquire 
great facility and a good understanding of the fundamental 
principles. Besides teaching drawing, this series cultivates 
a refined feeling for form, as many of the illustrations are 
copied from the best ar! of Greece, Rome, and the Italian 
Renaissance. It is so gradually progressivethat an average 
worker can easily overcome the difficulties. 


1 write to ask your opinion as to the probability of a woman of 
good taste and some artistic skill beiag able to earn a living by 
de igning, as taught in New York-schools of design. Suppose a 
woman of good taste and great fondness for artistic work were 
to take a thorough course ina good school of design, do you 
think she would stand a chance of making enough by designing 
for manufacturers to support herself? 

Could a woman thirty-nine years of age hope to attain to pro- 
ficiency that would gain her a livelihood—premising that she 
has a great fondness for such work, but has had no training? 

L. P. 

There is grave doubt if an average woman abont forty 
years old could acquire sufficient dexterity andskill to earn 
@ livelihood by designing for manufacturers, e'c ; but an 
ezceptional woman might. Inacertain city, when drawing 
was made obligatory in the public schools, of course very 
few of the teachers were qualified to teach it. Special op- 
portunities were given them, and, although they were, gen- 
erally speaking, bright, well-edacated women, and although 
most of them passed the examination required at the end of 
three years, knowing enough to teach, very few attained 
manual skill sufficient to do themselves what they demanded 
of their pupils. The instructors always affirmed that the 
work was a bundred times more difficult for them than for 
the young pupils. Four years is allowed by most of the nor- 
mal art schools for a thorough course in drawing, and life 
is too short at forty years of age to give four years, or even 
two, to an uncertaioty. This line of work is crowded, and 
. those trained when young would be easily the winners of 
positions as designers, of whom very many are men. 

Has L. 8. P. thought of fitting herself as a teacher of 
cooking schools? The apprenticeship is brief compared 
with designiog, the demand for teachers constantly increas- 
ing, and a good salary generally paid. Cooking is being 
introduced into many schools, and a middle-aged teacher ts 
generally preferred. Atone time the Boston Cooking School 
had more applications for teachers than it could snitably 
supply. 

1. In which of the States, if any, is it not necessary to have a: 
unanimous vote of the twelve jurorstoconvict? What number 
mnst vote fur conviction in each case? 2. In a deliberative 
body A, B, C, besides the presiding officer, are present. Ona 
risiug vote A votes in the affirmative, B in the negative, while 
C remains seated. Cushing says, ‘' It i4 a general rulethat every 
' member who is in the assembly room at the time when the 
question is stated has not only the rigbt, but is bound, to vote,” 
etc. In accordance with this ** general rule,’’ on which side 
would C be counted as voting? M. M. M. 

1. A conviction by a two-thirds jury vote has been pro- 
posed in some States, but, so far as we know, has not yet 
been adopted by any. 2. Most parliamentary assemblies 
admit the right of a member to remain mute if he « hoose; 
if the rule require him to vote and he refuse to do so, 
the only resort of the body would appear to be to dis- 
cipline or expel him. 


Early Days.”’ By Walter Ferguson, Esq. (Hartford : 
Canfield & Robi: s, 1837.) *“*Tomy nepbews Allan and Walter, 
for whose instruction it is witten, I dedicate tnis sketch.” 
The narrative io this little book of 144 pages, 4x6, is worthy the 
remembrance and the interest expressed by A. A L. in The 
Chri-tian Union, page 24, of February 24, 1887. aod ** is a beautiful 
story.” as described, about two years ago, by another of your 
“i. quiriug friends,’ W. K. B. The‘ nearly forty years’”’ re- 
membrance of this artiessly written memo-tal story indicates 
its power Its clear though bri.f giimpses of evidently real 
life, and the purity, beauty, and force of treatment, make this 
story worthy of repriut forthe youth of the present. On the 
fiy leaf of the copy before me is written. “ A New Year’s Gift to 


Gardner Morse, trom M. Augusta Bagg. January 1, 1839.”’ 
W. 


In the article on Children’s Meetings in your paper of January 
6 the writer speaks of a paper calied * Caildren's Hour,”’ pre- 
pared for the Cambridge class first by hektograph, now by 
““eyclostyle.”” Please state what a “cyclostyle "is, describe it, 
and inform us where it can be bought. H. 

GaYLorgp, Kan. 

The Cyclostyle Co. are at 119 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
They will send circulars to any one applying. It ts, of | 


course, for copying. The original form is written on a thin 
oiled psper etretched over a steel or zinc plate. The 
‘‘pen ’’ is a tiny wheel, a little hard to guide at first, but 
soon manageable. The copies are taken with printer’s ink 


and a roller, and any number may be taken. Tse advan- 


tage over the hektograph is in the number of copies one can 
take, is much easier to clean, and lasts indefinitely. 


In answer to an [nquirirg Friend in our issue of February | 


24 we should have said that John Wiley & Sons, of this city, 
are the publishers of Ra-kin’s works. By what we suppose 
the late Richard @rant White would have called ‘ heter- 
ophemy,’’ we mentioned another firm. 


In the closing lines of Lenormant’s * Beginnings of History”’ 
he speaks of a ** second volume thortly to make its appearance.”’ 
Has that second volume been published?’ Where cau it be ob- 
tained? Cc. W.. 


The first volume was published by the Scribners, of this | 


city, who have not yet announced the time of publication 
of the second. 


Please refer me to a book or books that treat of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral education ef children,- beginning with 
the period of infancy. Of several works please state your pref- 
erence. D. 

‘* Practical E jucation,’’ by Maria Edgeworth an! Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth (New York : Harper & Bros ) is 1 bo0k 
that will be of practical help. ‘‘Cuaiture of the Craile,’’ 
published by James Pott, is very suggestive. It is devoted 
to the care and calture of young children. 


The anthors of ** The Unseen Universe”’ are Balfour Stewart 
and P.G Tait The volume is publishei by Macmillan & Co. 
In speaking of Robert Chambers as the putative author we mo- 
mentarily confused the title of the book with ‘*‘ The Vestiges of 
Creation 


Who ts the author of the follow!ng lines? 
VIA SOLITARIA. 
Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where exch seems happy with his own ; 
O friends ! I ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 
It is attributed to H. W. Longfellow, and copied from the 
New York “Independent,” and was sent to H. M. Goodwin, 
Olivet College, Mich , by a friend in Boston. I have been told 
recently it is not his compo-ition. It is dated September 18, 
1863, and stated that it was never published until after his 
death There are twelve verses. I am very anxious to know 
who the author is. INQUIRER. 
WHITMAN, Mass. 


Who is the author of the poem containing the lines— 
‘* For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man's mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfally kind ’’? K. 


Can any one tell me where I can find a piece of poetry begin- 
ning as follows: 
*“*A Frenchman who, a merry wight, 
Passing the town of Dover in the night, 


An alehouse chanced to rpy,”’ etc. A. T. C. 
The title of the piece is ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson.”’ It may be 
found in several of the old school ‘* speakers.’’ | 
Where are the lines commencing with 
Sitting alone with my conscience ”’ 
to be found ? E. W. 


Will some one please tell me how to make an infant's sacque 
in afghan stitch, and oblige 8.H. F. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The ‘‘ Hebrew Christian ” asserts that there are 100 - 
000 Jews who are Christians, thouzh there are only 250 | 
missionaries to the Jews in the world. 


One of the mysteries of the sea {is the disappearance of 
the Japanese man of war, the ‘‘ Unebi-Kin.” She and 
her crew of 200 men have totally disappeared without 
leaving a trace. 


A Pailadelphia economist figures out the reduction of 
car fare in that clty from six to five conts as a positive 
loss to poor people. He says that when they walked 
before they saved six cents, and now they only save five 
cents. 


The famous Damascus biades, some of which sold for 
the equivalent of $2 500, are equaled, if not surpassed, | 


in quality by the products of an English factory, at 
one-huodredth the cost—so, at least, asserts a writer in 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 


Bishop Doane, always affable and ready of speech, 
was some what disconcerted this morning when a mem- 
ber of his congregation at Ail Saints’ Chapel sccosted 
him on the street with the remark : ‘‘ Bishop, when does 
Lent begin? Is next Tuesday Ash Wednesday ?”— 
[Albany Journal. 


There is in the French savings banks the sum of 
100,000 000 pounds sterling. This alone shows what the 
genius of the country is—economy. These savings 
banks are patronized only by workmen, servants, and 
small shopkeepers, The peasant prefers investing his 
savings in land and cattle. 


The high literature of Japan isin the Chinese Jan- 
guage, due to the introduetion to Jspan 1 500 years ago 
of four books by a Cainese author highly esteemed by 
the Japanese. The Japanese women, however, con- 
tinued to write ia pure Japanese, and have thus pre- 
served what would otherwise have been lost.—[Paila- 
delphia Preas. 


Application has been made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the free entry at San Francisco of a {ss for a 
j ss-house in that city. Free entry is clalmed on the 
ground that the j»ss comes under the elassification of 
images and regalia for relizious associations. The joes 
1s 150 feet long, and {1s composed of wood, paper, tinsel, 
and metal. 


‘The claes was studying about the Roman Empire, at 
the time when Caristianity was diffusing iwelf through 
the whole world. The tescher turned to one of the stu. 
dents and sald: ‘‘ Was Rome growing al this tims ?” 
Pupil : ‘‘ Yes, sir!’ The teacher turned away withsuch | 
a Jook on his face that the boy knew he was wrong, 30 
he quickly added, ‘‘ Smaller.”—[Ecchange. 


The first American co'ns were issued {in the Macsa- 
chusetts Mint in 1652 and were shilifogs and sixpence 
nleces bearfng on their faces the simple legends, ‘‘N E 
XIf{ E VI.” As some cf our New England fore- 
fathers would clip the edges of the coin before It passed 
out of their hands, and as this made {t conventent for 
dishonest uses, the cola was soon suppressed. Then 
the pine tree coin took its place. ‘ These were shillings, 
sixpence, and twopence. 


In the tropics the finest orchids are often found in the 
tops of the highest trees, at such an elevation that they 
can only be reacted by cutting down the tree; while 
few are seen in the lower shades of the forest, which 
are singularly bare of bloom’ [nstances are not un- 
common of expert collectors having been sent thousands 
of miles across the ocean to some remote part of South 
America, India, or the Mslayan Archipelego, to secure 
some o'ohid of which a — or two may have been 
brought home. 


It is an error to suppose that severe winters are de- 
structive to iasect life, according to Mr. McLachlan, an 
English entomologist. Lars# may be frez:n until as 
brittle as rotten sticks, in which condition they can 
scarcely be said to live, but on the return of warm 
weather they revive, qulte uifojured by thelr freez'ng. 
It is a noteworthy fact that butterftiles and humble. bees 


have been found almost as close to the North Pole as 
man has ever approached. 


Mr. Ruskin uses the Esgiish language as vigorously 
asever. Pitching into the obnoxlous Ambleside Railway 
job, he pays his compliments to ratiways in geuveral. 


** They are to me,” he says, ‘‘the loathsomest form of 


deviltry now extant; animated and deliberate earth- 
quakes, destructive of all wise social habit or pos+ible 
natural beauty ; carriages of damped sou's on the ridges 
of their own graves.” Yet Mr. Riskin’s artistic idol, 
Turner, in at least one picture employed a railroad traio 
as a leading feature, and with good ¢ff.ct. 


A German chemist, ssys the ‘‘ Court Journal,” has; 
invented a new kind of armithetic bulict, which he 
urges wil, if brcught into general use, greatly diminish 
the horrors of war. The bullet is of a brittle su>stance, 
breaking direc ly when it comes in contact with the 
obj-ct at which it is aimed. It contafos a powerful 
at withetic, producing {ostantaneously complete fasensl- 
bility, lastlog for twelve hours, which, except that ihe 
¥ action of the heart continues, is not to be distinguished 
from death. Woiile in this condition, the German 
chemist points out, the bodies may be packed in wagons 
and carried off as prisoners. 


Mrs. Lamb, in an article ja the ‘‘ Magegine of Amer- 
fcan History ” on Platnoficld, Mass., tells a characteristic 
anecdote in relation to one of the first magnates of that 
ancient town. Deacon Richards ‘‘ was held in the 
highest estimation all through bis long and useful life 
by the people of the town, and his optai:n on any pub- 
lic question of consequence had the ¢ffact of law. Ose 
Sunday morning acandidate for the pulp!t had preached, 
and as the congregation were passing out at the close of 
the service, a gentleman faceticusly asked Ccmfort 
Beals, the bell ringer, how he liked the sermon. ‘On, 
oh ! I don’t know, sir,’ he exclaimed ; ‘I haven’t ceen 
Deacon Richards yet.’ ” 


There {s a strange sect in E:gland called the “ New 
and Latter House of Israel.” This people are building 
a temple at Chatham Hill. The object is to provicea 
place where ‘' the remnant ” of the pe ple of Is1ael—ihe 
144 000 spoken of ia the Book cf Revelation— may 
gather. The leader has lately died, and ‘‘ Mra. J.z- 
reel”’ reigns in his stead. 


The post-cffice in India is regarded as so miraculous 
an agency by the more ignorant natives tuat in some 
out-of-the-way places the very letter-boxes are wor. 
shiped. In one cate a man posted hi: letier ina b x, 
and shouted out its deatination, to inform the presiding 
spirit whom he supposed to be inside. Another native 
humbly took cff his shoes as he spproached the box, 
went through various devoti ns before and after posting 
his letter, and finally put sume coppers before the box 
asa propitiatory maine. retiring in the same altitude 
of 
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SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


For April. Vol. I., No. 4. 


April Number con- 
tains the first installment 

of the long-expected COL- 
LECTION OF UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY, 


characteristic drawings by the 
novelist. This remarkable 
and unique series of letters, 
revealing as they do for the 


first time the personality of 


Thackeray, will more than 
fulfill the expectations aroused 
by their announcement. ‘The 
letters are preceded by a 
brief introduction by Mrs. 
Jane Octavia Brookfield, to 
whom most of them were ad- 
‘dressed, and by whose author- 
ity they are now given to the 
public. It is not possible to 
exaggerate their importance. 
There is in them not only 
-Thackeray’s delightful humor 
and inimitable charm of style, 
but also the great personal 
interest which attaches only 
to autobiographical writings, 
EXTRACT FROM THE. INTRODUCTION, 


‘No writer of recent times is so much quoted as 
Thackeray: s°arcely a week passes without his 
name occurring in one or other of the leading 
articles of the day; and yet, whilst his published 
works retain their influen’e so firmly, the personal 
impression of his life and conversation becomes 
more and more sbacowy and indistinct as the 
friends who knew and loved him the most are 
gradually becoming fewer and passing away.... 
The letters which form this collection were, most 
of them, written by Mr. Thackeray to my husband, 
the late Rev. W. H. B ookfield, and myself, from 
about 1847, ani continuing during many years of 
intimate friendship, beginning from the time when 
he first lived in London, and when he especially 
nee ded our sympathy.” 


OTHHR CONTENTS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE 
AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
Fourth and Concluding Paper—THE DOWN. 
FALL OF THECOMMUNE. By E. B. Wasu- 
BUBNE, ex Minister to France. With illas- 
trations from portraits and documents and 
drawings by T. de Thulstrup, J. Steeple 
Davis, and A M. Turner. 

Continuations of THE STORY OF A 
NEW YORK HOUSE, by H. C. Bun- 
NER, With many illustrations by A. B 
Frost, and SETH’S BROTHER’S 

WIFE, by Haroup Freperic. Also, Part 
Third of THE RESIDUARY LEG- 
ATEE. by J. 8S. or Das. 


SHORT STORIES of exceptional 
interest, by THomas NgELson Pace and 
F. D. MILLET. 


MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPE- 
DOES, an exceeding!ly valuable and timely 
paper, by Lieut. W. 5. Huenss, U. 8S. Navy, 
with many illustrations. 

ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGES, by 
ADAMS SHERMAN HiL1, Professor in Harvard 
University. 

AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS, 
by Prof. W. B. Scort, Princeton College, 
with illustrations. 


POEMS by Eoira THomas, Jutta C. R. Dorr, 
CuaRLes Epwin Markuam, and ELYoT 
WELD. 


95 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748 ‘and 745 BROADWAY, NRW YORK. 


illustrated 
by fac-simile reproductions of 


| 


NEW BOOKS. 


Part 3, Now Ready.. 
(To be completed in twenty-four parts. ) 


A NEW | 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the materials 
collected by 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


| EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B. A., Hon. 
M.A., LL.D. 


Sometime ‘President of the Philological 
Society. With the assistance of many 
scholars and men of science. Parts 
1, 2, and 3 (A Boz). 4to, each 
$3 25. 


That t Anglo-Saxon undertaking. ~. 
We our readers: that this 
work wught to be, not only in every gentieman’s 
librarv, but in every intelligent household. 
—([{Nation. 

This monumental work.—[Prof. James M. Gar- 
nett in American Journal! of Philology. 


This dictionary is the most important contri-| ,¢ 


bution ever yet made to the history of our lan- 
guage. No one is safe in giving the history of ao 
English word without consulting it. No one 
can coneult it without learning something. . 
No student of language can do withont It; 
every Anglo-Saxon may be proud of it.—[Inde- 
pendent. 


_The Carlyle Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN 


GORTHE AND CARLYLE. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
12mo, $2. 
ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


EARLY LETTERS 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


. EDITED BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
With two portraits, 12mo, §2 25. 


; 


Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
New Volume. 


Dictionary of National Biography, 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Vol. X. (Chamber to Clarkson), 
Roy. 8vo, Cloth, $3.25. 


In all other respects and for obvious reasons 
the book will be quite as valuable to Americans 
asto Englishmen... . It will ‘stand almost in 
the same relation to our mutual wants as a dic- 
tionary of our common ijanguage.—[New York 
Observer. 


Twenty-fourth year of publication. 


THE STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK 


FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
Statistical and historical account of 
the States of the Civilized World. 
EDITED BY. 

J, SCOTT KELTIE. 
12mo, $3. 


Not only statesmen, but’all men who desire to 
keep pace with the march of events, with nolit- 
ical and commercial changes, in fact. with the 
general progress of the world. will find in“ The 
Statesman’s Year Book’’ an indispensable guide. 
—[New York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Stephen’s 


PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 

hi (£100 
sis With iliustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 


‘sborough Victory ‘The). (£70 
Tale.) the Rav. T. 
KEYWORTH. ill 12mo, eloth 


extra, $1.25. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
| 43 Bleecker St.. New York. 


Send to J. & RB. Lamb, ® Carmine Street, 
MN. Y., for free Wustrated handbooks about Inte- 
rior Decoration of Churches. Oolor schemes 


.| friendly hand extended where one was sorely 


A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Lit- 
erature. Comprising a Description of Publish 
ing Methods and Arrangements, Directions 
for the Preparation of MSS. for the Press, 
Explanations of the Details of Book-Manu- 
facturing, with Instructions for Proof- Reading, 
and Specimens of Typography, the Text of 
the United States Copyright Law, and Infor- 
mation concerning International Copyrights, 
together with General Hints for Authors 
Third edition. Octave, cloth extra. $1. 


** Full of valuaple information for authors and 
ters. ...A most instructive and excellent 
manual *’—[Harper’s Monthly (Easy Chair). 


“The manual contains nothing about Aldines 
nor Elzevirs, but sticks severely te the basiness 
in band; and. whatever the publishers may 
think of it, authors and readers and all who use 
books must recognize in the manual a firm, 


needed.’’—[N. Y. Independent. 


‘It should be in the hands of every reader in 
the country. ... Its suggestions are tnvalua- 
able .”’— [Boston Transcript. 


“* In short, the volume is a complete compend 
fum of information ,and advice, and will prove 
the greatest value to all connected with 
authorship or publishing, as weil as instructive 
in many curious points to the general reader.” 
—{Good Literature. 


“The work itself, though a small one, Is of 
great value. It modestiy Fs to be merely 
a manual of suggestions for beg!tnners in iitera- 
ture ; but there is much in it which the mort ex- 
perienced literary veteran can read with profit, 
not merely for the views it suggests, but for the 
information it contains.""—[N. Y. Evening Post. 


SONS 


PUBLISHERS, 


New York and London, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Feud of Oakley Creek, 


A Novel of Califurnia. By Jostanm Royrcsg, Ph.D., 
author of ** California,” in the series of Ameri- 
can Commonwealths. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

A story of great value as depicting unusually dra. 
matic scenes and situations in California life, aside 
from its interest as a portrayal of character and of 


romantis experience. It promises to be one of the 
notable novels of the season. 


His Star in the East, 


LEIGHTON Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This book is an important contr'bution to the 
study of com tive religion, written from full 
knowledge of the literature of the subject ; from 


personal observations in China, —— and India; 
and in a spirit of generous appreciation. 


Daffodils, 


A tew Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” Bonnyborough,”’ etc. 16mo, in unique 


A very attractive book, containing the poems 
written by Mrs. Whitney during several years past. 


Pansies, 

A Volume of Poems by Mrs. A. D. T. Warner. 
A New Edition, in similar sty'e to “ Daffodils.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Club of One, 


The Note-Book of a Man who might have been 
Sociable. 16mo, gilt top, specially attractive 
in typography, presswork, and binding. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


1l East Seventeenth Street, New Yerk. 


THE LITERARY WORLD SAYS: 


No minister of any liturgical body of Christians, 
and no student of the history and science of Chris 
tian worship, can afford to do without Burbridge’s 
Liturgies and Offices of the Church; a scholarly. 
judicial, ard valuable exposition of the sources of 
tne Book of Common Prayer; a thoroughly hbistort- 
cal and scientific exposition of the whole subject of 
liturgies from the standpoint of the Church of Eng- 
land. (Thomas Whittaker, Publisher, New York. 
$2.50.) 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


submitted for approval on request. 


AUTHORS AND 


A Million Copies 


of the Rev. Chas. S. Robin- 
| son’s hymn and tune books 
have been sold in’ America. 
His last and best collection is 
“Laudes Domini.” which may 
be said to have now become 
the standard hymn and tune 
book of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. It 
gives the highest satisfaction 
everywhere. {he lifth Ave. 
Pres. Church of New York 
(Rev. Dr. John Tlall’s), the 
Park Street Church, Boston 
N. Y. Ave. Pres., Washington, 
and the Rev. Dr W ithrow’s 
Church in Chicago are among 


the hundreds using it. Prices, 
sample copies, ete, on 
request. Tne Century 


33. &.17th St. New York. 


The Crisis of Missions; 
OR, THE VOICE OUT OF THE CLOUD. 
By the REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 

16mo, $1.25. 


It is as fascinating asa novel, and yet over- 
flowing with facts trat make one wonder how 
it can be possible that such great progress 
has been made in missions, even during the 
recent years, and le not bave known more of 
it. This book can but stimulate the foliowers 
of Christ to greater love fur, and more earnest 
efforts in, missions.—[Cbhristian Work. 


Father Aldur. A Water Story, 
by Agnes Giberne Tilustrated.. $1 50 


The Gates of Eden. A S.wry, 

by AnnieS Swap...... ............ 
Morning Family Prayers 
ter Every Diy in the Year, by 

the Rev Dr. Macdvff............... 2 00 
The Gitlettes, By the Authorcf 

*- Win and Wear” 6 vole......... 4 50 


A capital set of books for the household. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway. New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid. on receipt of the price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


Announce new forthcoming editions of sev- 
eral of 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Books, 


As follows: Norwood; or, Village Life 
tn New England (his %nly novel); Yale 
Lectures on Preaching (the three series in 
one volume); Life Thoughts, compiled by 
Epna Dg£an Proctor, and Comforting 
Thoughte, compiled by Irene H. Ovincron. . 
In addition to the Summer in England, 
1886, to be ready very shortly, they announce 
a velume to contain Mr. Beecher’s War 
Speeches in' England (1863)and America, 
with other material of Interest touching his 
labors and influence duriog that great crisis of 
American history, and its immediate political 
results. 


BAS TE 


NEW EDITION. 
A collection of FAVORITE SERMONS by 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


These sermons have been preached by Mr. Hale in 
his own church at oiisrons times, to which « 
ed 


SEVERAL FAVORITE POEMS. 


This makesa very handsome gif; book of 1 12 
pages, with cloth covers. 


Price by mail, 50 cents; Extra Gilt, 75 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Maas. 


CP NCERIAN| 
TEEL PENS 


Adverttseement in The Christian Union.” 


Are The Best 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It is a genuine pleasure to behold such frank, free, and 
sympathetic tranecriptions of Nature in her most beautt- 
ful forms as were those shown at the rooms of the 
Canadian Club in this city last week by Mr. J. A. 
Frazer. In all, the collection numbered forty-three 
works, Including both sketches and studies in water. 
color, and also finished pictures both in water-color and 
oils. For the most part, however, Mr. Frazer’s work is 
done in water-color, and one would have to look long 
and far to discover a m»re admirable series of pictures 
than these views of the wonderful scenery in the 


- Canadian Rocky Mountsiaos and along the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Rillroad. Not only are the subjects, 
which comprise various phases of wild mountain scenery 
in calm or storm, at morning or twilight, fine in them- 
selves, but they acquire new interest by the artiat’s 
vigorous treatment of them. There isa breeziness and 
freshness suggestive clearmountain air and a general 
out-of-door feeling conveyed by these pictures, which, 
considered as solely a physical sensation, {fs fine, and this 
same atmospheric quality from the artistic standpotot 
is quite as sdmirable, to say nothing of the technical 
excellence cf the work. Those who were 80 fortunate 
as to see there pictures, and who have the healthy man’s 
love of out-of doors, will at once appreciate this quality, 
too seldom found in current work as shown in New 
York galleries, and will be inclined to regret that the 
inspection of there interesting pictures was £0 restricted 
in point of time, eeeultty, and privileged observers. 


This is a world Hof upa and downs, and its changes and 
vagaries are weil ex+mp ified by the following rep rt of 


the profits made by comparatively obscure music writers 


whose earnings for one year would have seemed wealth 
untold to the masters who have made music what it is 
to-day. Awriter in the Liverpool] Post” says: ‘‘I 
was rather surprised the other day to hear of the large 
incomes made by people in the musical world. Theodore 
Marrzials receives £2 0008 year from one firm alone for 
three songs.: Frank L. Moir has made between £1 500 
and £2 000 already omt of his popular song, ‘ Only Once 
More.’ Waliz writers are equally fortunate. Miss Caro- 
line Lothian, the composer of ‘ Myosotis,’ efc , and Miss 
May Ostlere, ‘Hypatia,’ ‘D:phne,’ etc, are in recelptof 
£1,200 a year or so from those productions alone. The 
latter has just produced a waltz called ‘ Katrina,’ for 
which she received £100 down and a royalty of three- 
pence ner copy, with a furti.er contingency of £100 
when 10 000 copies are sold, and this is a small sale for 
a waltz by a popular writer.” And yet Mozart, B2etho- 
ven, and Schubert were never “= far removed from 
absolute want ! 


In the fact that music such as this which has just been 
mentioned reaps so large asbare of public favor and 
pecuniary profit there Jics a truth which {ft is not d!ffi- 
cult to deduce, and which is, perhaps, hardly in need of 
exposition : music for the multitude must have marked 
rhythm and clear melody. A recent paragraph in the 
** Musical Herald ” touches upon this point, and ventures 
to predict the true nature of the music of the future, in 
a statement which {it grounds on the two assertions that 
the more uncultivated a person {s, the more he will de- 
mand firm and marked rhythm in music, and that the 
more cultured, refined, and educated he becomes, the 
more comp!cx wil! be the musical const: uction he desires, 
This fact has led more than one modern composer to 
seek intricacy, and discard altogether simple rbythm and 
intelligible tune. Our muticis not @ natural art any 
longer ; it is .an acquired taste, and appeals only to the 
initiated. This is uot altogether as it should be. If 
nature has implanted the Jove’of rhythm in the entire 
buman family, even the most advanced composer must 
not depart very far from it. The pendulum has swung 
too far. It is not too much to «ffirm that the composer 
of the future will have more rhythm and melody in bis 
works than some of the chief writers of the present. 
The world needs s composer who shall combine the 
orchestration of a Wagner with the melodies of a Schu- 
bert, one in whom both the cultured and the uneducated 
can take delight ; and then there will no longer be one 
class of music for musicians and another for the world at 


The recent production in this city of Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio ” recalls the sad stcry of the composer's effort 


‘to conduct his opera after he had become a victim to 


deafoess. It wasin thesummer of 1822 that hfs ‘‘ Fi- 
delio” was reproduced on the boards of the Kaeruth- 
nertho Theater. As soon as it had been decided that 
opera should be put on, the question was discuseed as to 
whether Béethoven should be asked forhis co operation 
by conducting it. His cruel infirmity, which continued 
to grow worse, should have caused the rejection of this 
ides, but the desire cf seeing him once more at the head 
of an orchestra rendered the persons concerned incapable 
of due reserve. The urfortunate composer was there- 
fore asked to direct the study of his work, and, uncon- 


_scious of his misfortune, unhesitatingly accepted. It was 


resolved, however, to give him as a coadjutor Capet/meis- 


ter Umlguf, who was to stand behind his chair and re- 
store order among the instrumental host if, by chance. 
the composer’s deafness should throw him into disorder. 
Unluckily, this precaution proved insufficient, as wesha!] 
see On the day of rehearsal Beethoven, aceompanied by 
Schindler, went to the theater and took his seat at the con. 
ductor’s desk. The overture went off without any hitch, 
but at the very first vocal number—the duet between Jac 
quino and Marcelina—there was confusion among the 
artistic phalanx. Alas! it was only too certain that the 
master did not hear a note of the vocal parts, and could 
not, therefore, be relied on to mark the proper moment 
for each artist to join in. Amid the general confusion 
Umlauf restored silence, parleyed for an instant with the 
two singers, and gave the signal, da capo. Again it was 
impossible to go through with the number to the end ; the 
instrumentalists followed faithfully the beat of the con- 
ductor, but the singers, getting perplexed and troubled, 
were unable tokeep time. Thisstate of thiogs could not 
continue, and it was imperative, at whatever price, to in- 
form Beethoven of the impossibility. But no one would 
undertake the ungrateful task. Duport dared not vent 
ure; for Umlauf there was something particularly cell- 
cate in making such a commun!cation, and it see only 
natural that heshould endeavor to escapethe task. While 
the point was being discussed, Beethoven m a about 
uneasily in his chair, turning his head right and left so as 
to read in the physiognomies around him what was going 
on ; but on every side be beheld only mute impnassibility. 
‘‘ Suddenly,” says Schindler, ‘‘he called me in an im- 
perious voice, and, holding out his tablets, ordered me 
to give bim the solution of theenigma. Trembling all 
over, I traced the words: ‘ Let me entieat you not to 
proceed. I will explain more fully when you are at 
home.’ He gave one leap from his chair, and getting 
over the pit-railing, exclaimed : ‘ Let us go quickly ! 
He then ran at one breath to his lodgings, then in the 
Pfargasse, Leimgrube suburb. When he got indoors 
his strength failed bim. He fell inertly on the sofa, and, 


covering his f.ce up with his hands, remaiaed motion-- 


less ti)] dinner-time. After he sat down to table, too, it 
was impossible to extort a word from him. That fata) 
November day,” adds Scnindler, ‘‘was the most sorrowful 
one {in the career of the poor composer, who was £0 ter- 
ribly tried. However great his anguish may kave been 
on previous occasions,. never before had he received so 
fearful a blow. Only too frequently I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing him exposed to vexation, and more than 
once I beheld him bent down under the weight of his 
misfortunes, but I had always known him, after a mo. 
ment’s prestration, raise his head and triumph over 
adversity ; on this occasion, however, he was stung to 
the quick, and to the day of his death lived under the 
impression of the terrible scene. 4 | 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


R. FELIX OSWALD, in a recent work on the 
‘* Prison Problem,” finds that there has been of 
recent years a world-wide increase in the use of alcoholic 
liquors. He groups together fermented and distilled 
liquors, and declares that in Great Britain the consump- 
tion has increased since 1850 at the average yearly rate 
of three and a third per cent.; in Switzerland, five and 
a half per cent.; and in the United States it has 
advanced at a rate exc2eding that of our rapid growth 
by one-fifth. In Norway, Poland, Gallicia, and the 
Danubian principalities the production of distilled 
liquors is the growing branch of industry; and in 
European Turkey the habitual use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants is no longer confined to the Trinitarian subjects of 
the Sultan. One must not judge from this, however, that 
the temperance movement has been witbout its influence. 
In England as woll as in the United States the number 
of drinkers has greatly decreased. The consumption of 
liquors containing over fifty per cent. of alcoho! has also 
diminished. The fact that more liquor is drank now 
than formerly is due to the immense quantities which a 
few beer-drinkers will consume. The addition of ten 
German heer-drinkers to a community will increase the 
amount of l’quor drank more than the total-abstaining 
of fifty American whisky-drinkers will diminish it. 
The amount of alcohol consumed may be less. Never- 
theless it seems that not only the quantity of alcoholic 
liquor but the quantity of alcohol consumed has in- 
creased during the last thirty years. 


The St. Paul (Minn) ‘‘ Pioneer Press” gives the fol. 
lowing illustration of how State temperance legislation 
is defeated in localities where it is unpopular : 

‘*Over in Dakota County, on the line of the Hastings & 
Dakota Rallroad, lies the village of Vermillion Station. It has 
only one street, two or three stores, an elevator, and four 
saloons, but it is quite a wheat station. When the new high 
license law was passed, with its enforcement clauses, it 
brought mourning to Vermillion village. The fathers of its 
government sat in silent grief and speculated how to evade 
the law. The saloon-keepers vowed that they would close 
up before they would pay $500 license. This could not ‘be 
permitted, since the farmers would go to Hastings with their 
wheat, where they could get beer. Finally a solution to the 
vexed question was found. The four saloon-keepers were 


| 


| sworn in as special policemen of Vermillion, and thefr’sala- 


ries fixed at $400 a year each. Then they took. out their 
licenses at $500 each. In this way the village of Vermillion 
licenses its’saloon-keepers at $100 a year each to sell'liquor.’’ 


This is perbaps the smartest dodge the Hquor men 
have yet invented. 


The ‘‘ Voice” reports that F. N. Monroe, Chairman of 
the Livingston County (Mich ) Committee of the Prohi- 
bition party, recently received the following letter : 

N. Monroe, Howell, Mich. : 

**S1r,—I wish to informin you that you must stop your work 
in the Probibition cause, or we wili burn you out, root and 
branch. You may prepare for the worst, as we are on your 
track. MANY —— 

** Detroit, Mich., Feb. 27, 1887."" 

Two weeks later a fire broke out in Mr. ania 
bardware store, and simultaneously an explosion, no 
doubt caused by dynamite, shattered the block, 
There was a general conflagration, twenty-one bus{ness 
houses being burned down. The logs {fs estimated at 
$100 000. Rewards have been offered for the coaviction 
of the incendiary. : 


A correspondent in Maple Hill, Kansas, sends us an 
account of the Jaw which has just been passed in that 
Stste for the better enforcement of prohibition. Its 
leading features are as follows : 


‘* No one can sell liquors except a registered druggist. 

‘‘No permits are to be issued except upon a petition to be 
signed by twenty: five freeholders and twenty five reputable 
women. The pétition shall state the applicant to be of good 
moral character, not a user of liquors as a beverage, and 
lawfully engaged as a pharmacist. 

‘* No person shall have a permit — he files a@ bond for 
$1,000 not to violate the law. 

the probate jadge knowingly shall apermittoa . 
person who uses liquor or is in the habit of getting intoxt- 
cated, the judge shall be fined not less than #500 or more » 
than 31,000, and if any signer of the petition shall be guilty 
ofthe same offense, he shall be aned not less than $50 or 
more than $100, 

‘* Liquor shall be sold only on a sworn statement that {tis — 

to be used for the particular purpose?named, and not fora 
bevers ga, nor to sell or give away, and only one sale on one 


“affidavit. 


‘‘ Every person obtaining liquor upon affilavit who shall 
faleify i: any particular shall be guilty of perjury and pun- 
ished by confinement in jail, not less than six months nor 
more than two years.’’ 

The other provisions of the law are of the same de- 
termined character. Our correspondent says: ‘‘ We 
have already closed up the open saloons in our State, 
and our people mean that in Kansas prohibition shall 
prohibit,” 


Charles H. Litchman, General Secretary of the Knights 
of Labor, says that when he first entered the work for 
organized labor, which was early in 1874, he found ita 
rather ticklish thing to make any allusions to total absti- 
nence in the course of a labor address. Now nothing fs 
easier than to touch upon the benefits of personal absti- 
nence. He {s personally a Prohibitionist. He spoke at — 
a@ No-License meeting in Marblehead the night before 
the election. 


The Legislatures in Nebraska and Illinois have voted 

not to submit the prohibitory amendment. In IJJinois 
the proposal had been saddled with a rider Froviding 
for compensation. 


Mayor Hewitt’s plan to permit the sale of beer, ale, 
and wine on Sunday afternoons has been incorporated 
into a bill which is now before the Legislature. Some 
indignation meetings have been held at which the 
measure has been vigorously denounced. They are 
probably unnecessary, however, since most legislators 
have enough prudence to keep in mind Fernando 
Wood’s advice, and ‘‘ pander: a little to the moral 
sentiment of the community.” 


The Pennsylvania Prohibltionists have raleed $4,000 
as a campaign fund. Comparing this sum with the 
amounts rafseed by the old parties mentioned in our . 
article ‘‘ Money in Elections,” no wonder the Prohibi- 
tionists are in favor of having the State take such | 
measures a8 shall make ticket peddlers and henchmen 
unnecessary, and give independent citizens a chance to - 
organize and express their convictions. 


John B. Gough's lectures are being printed in d!fferent 
languages and circulated in India.——Meloonrne possesses a 
gigantic coffee palace, with 250 bedrooms. The cost has been 
$400,(00.——The new teetotal Mayor of Belfast entertained 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at the town hall recently, and 
nothing in the shape of wine or other liquors was served. 
This is a most notable action for a magistrate in that country. 
——Ex-Mayor Hillyer, of Atlanta, in an interview recently 
said: ‘‘ You can say, and right over my signature, that the 
people of Atlanta will nsver go back to the barroom nni- 
sance. I tell you they would as soon think of establishing 
Mormonism.——The national department of foreign work, 
W, C. T. U., have just published one-half million German 
and Scandinsvian tracts to help create public sentiment 
among the foreigners in favor of total abstinence. Churches 
and tempérance societies are asked to send their ordersto 


‘Lock Box 887, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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and the work is still tncomplete. 


March 31, 1887. 


THE 
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HURRY AND DISPATCH. 


Among the many causes of poor and 
neffictent work {s the habit of hurry, 
which takes possession of some busy 
people. Having, or imagining they have, 
more to do in a given time than can be 
done properly, they grow confused, agi- 
tated, and nervous ; and, under this press- 
ure, they proceed with the work in hand 
without requisite deliberation and care, 
perhaps omitifng parts of it—sometimes 
important parts—and producing at Jast an 
imperfect and inferlor performance which 
can neither be permanent nor satisfactory. 

There is hardiy any employment, from 
the simplest manual work to the most 
complex and difficult mental labor, that 
does not suffer from this cause. The 
dwelling-honse in process of building 
is to be finished at acertain time. With 
proper forethought and system it would 
have been done, but the time approaches 
The 
future occupants are impatient, the con- 
tractor is anxious, the workmen are 
driven, the work js hurried through, and 
annoyance, discomfort, and sometimes 
danger ensue, and repairs are soon found 
necessary. The business man undertakes 
more than he can manage, the days are not 
long enough for his needs, he is agitated 
by the constant pressure, driven by con 
filcting claime, his bus{ness suffers for the 
want of aclear and cool head, his health 
suffers from continual and unrelaxed 


fect it. 


exertion, his family suffers from ht 


deterforaticn, and general disaster ensues. 
The physician, with many other calls to 
make, hurries through the visit, neglecting 
some important symptom, and his patient 


. dies; the lawyer hurries through his plea, 


and loses his case; the preaches hurries 
through the preparation of his sermon, 
and fails to make an impression; the 


artist hurries on his picture to completion, 


and his best coftception is not there; the 
teacher hurries through a prescribed 
course of instruction, and the class is left 
destitute of the more important elements 
.of knowledge. ‘tis not too much to say|. 
that a large proportion of the uvhappiness, 
the ignorance, the loss of property, and 
even the loss of life, that is endured in the 
world is to be directly traced to the hurry 
and drive which character!zes so much of 
the labor performed: 

The chivf motives that lead men to this 
practice are the ambition to accomplish 
imposalbilities, and the desire to make up | deed. 
for lost time. Industrious people, who 
lack judgment and forethought, of en 
undertake more than they can do, and in 
trying to resist the Inevitable they come 
to grief. On the other hand, the {dle or 
self indulgent, conscious of having wasted 
or misappropriated hours that should have 
been consecrated to labor, try to subvert 
nature’s inexorable law by hurried efforts 
_in the remnant of time left to them. Only 
‘stern experience can teach them that all 
such hopes are vain, that each hour has 
{ta own missfon to fulfill, aud that, if once 
lost, it is lost forever. 

Many persons not only drift into these 
hurried ways, but pride themselves upon 
them. ‘They boast of their speed, and 
contrast it with the slower measures of 
their more deliberate nejghbors. Taey 
flatter themselves upon their dispatch, 
and hold themselves of more value on that 
account. Silowneas in work, lingering or 
loitering over what is to be done, is not to 
be recommended. On the contrary, energy 


and vigor will prompt the healthy and 


industrious man to labor steadily and 
rapidly, while neglecting nothing that is 


needed to perfect his work. But this is 


very different from the agitated and ex- 
cited hurry which has been mentioned. 
An old writer says truly: ‘‘No two 
things. differ more than hurry and dis- 
patch. Hurry is the mark of a weak 
mind, dispatch of a strong one.” The 
man of dispatch 1s coo], calm, and col: 
lected ; he views the task before him with 
reference to his ability to perform it; he 
allows sufficient time to do it justice, then 
he pursues it in every detail, rapidly and 


continuously, but without forgetting or 


| omitting anything by which he can per- | 
He 1s then free to devote himeelf 


to the next thing, and in this way he will 
accomplish far more and far better work 
than could be cone by any exclred and 
hurried performance. Bacon says: ‘‘! 
knew a wise man, who had it for a by- 
word, when he saw men hasten to a con- 
clusion, ‘ Stay a little, that we may make 
an end the sooner.’’’—[ Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 
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Southerm “ar Story. 
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‘AGENTS WANTED. 


Editorials on ** Lincoln and Lowell,’”’ ‘* The 
Injastice of Socialism,’ etc.; Poems ; Bric- 
a brac, etc. 

$4 00 a year. a number. Sold 
every where. tHE cENTU NN. 


VOICES OF PRAISE 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF RARE 
MERIT FOR SUsDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen, 
By Rev. Oharles L. Hutchins, 


hers, with much ee ee announce a 
ef a very suvcess book, highly com. 


It is, as belleve, the book of the kind 
that entirely, and without ification, meets the 
views of ucated and re aon people who wisb 
dignified but net dull music, and true and high- 


class but bright | mga for Sunday-School and 
Soeial Meeting service 


16E has all that. Fven the 
English Church Tunes, which are #0 apt to drag, 
fu th quicker notation, here advance 
witha elastie step, which is, in 
mpo. 


OF PB 


VOICES OF PRAISE is a large but light and 
conveniently carried book, with 440 Tunes to nearly 
as many Hymns and Canticles. It has sold very 
largely. The price 1s low, 


MAILDD FOR 40 CTs. 
Send for Specimen — 


It is quite time to EASTER 


CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 200 Octavo Anthems and Carols. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE, 


The Glad Refrain.| | 


By LOWRY & —— 


One of the strongest os pees useful Sunday- 
School Song Pooks ever irsued. Hymns evangelical ; 
melodies pleasing ; carefully edited ; c’early rinted: 
shape at*®racttve price cheap. THE GLAD REFRAIN 
grows better the more it is used. Tryit. You will 
enjoy singing from 


The Glad Refrain. 


Price, 825 per 100 Copies In Bourd Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East NinthSt., New York. 


Chicago House, $1 Randolph &t. 


W. PECK & 


0. 927 Broadway (bet. 21st 
22d Sts.), New York, 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 

The celebrated Kevtnson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or under 
The color is a 


pe 
glosey bleak, is 
proved by washing, as ‘all 
who worn 

wil ly tes 


te 


PRANG’S 
Easter Cards, Novelties, 


AND 


SATIN ART PRINTS. 


Antique Paper Mounts, Hand-Decora- 
tlons in Relief, Hand-Painted Mounts. 


EASTER BOOELETS. 


— Sachets, and Handkerchief 
Holders. 


FOR SALE IN ALL STORES, 


200 pages on fine, heavy paper, bound in cloth. 
Containing Steel plate Engraving of Beecher, with 
Autograph, Biographical Sketch, Illustration of 
house in which he was born, his residences in 

* Brook'yn and Peekskill, and Plymouth Church. 

Also 400 parag’aphs on all subjects from his public 

utterances during the past twenty years. 1. 

Postpaid, or C.O.D, st, if preferred, 

JOHN H. KNIGHT, Publisher, 
8 Warren Street, New York. 


KLACKNER’S- 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


ORISTER 
THE WELCO TE a Paintin by JENNIE 
BROWNsO7MBE. (@ companion to “ Watching and 


Waitin 
a Tre FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many 
ers. 
All and published by me are 


re tected b pyright 
sen ‘tor pr price- or F pamphlet on “ Proofs and 


C. KLACKNER, 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.’ 


OUR 


AND BONELESS B BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pre, but of unrivalled quality. 


OFPICH OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
fu.ial Insurance Company, 


New York, Jannary 2th, 1887. 
lhe Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the follmowig Statement of tts 
afaire on the of December, 1886 


Premiums on ges Risks from Ist - 
1886, 31st December, 


$3,809,250 53 

a on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1866.......-..0.-4. 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5.235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1586, to 3ist December, 18&6, $3,817,699 86 
Losses paid during the 
$2. 286.588 68 


“9841, 378 15 


fhe Company has the following asseta, 
Tnited States and State of New 
York Stocks, City, Bank, and other 
Stocks $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stooks and other- 
wise 


Real Estate and dne ths 

Company, estimated at............ 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1, _ 134 20 
Cash in Bank 5.254 68 


$12, 444. 511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outetanding cer- 
tiicates of protits wiil be paid to the hoidens 
thereof, or théir lega) representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday,the First of February next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. The 
sertificates to at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. {s declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAK MA 
AA. KAVEN, RICK H. COSSITT, 
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ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE Bu. 


HORACE hes 
Ww 


ILIJAM K. DODGE, EDW }LOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HARD. 
C. A. HAND. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WL IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS P JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


MBURDET 
HeéNRY E. HAWL EY, GLORGE HL MACY, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNi, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


embracing reproductions 
foe Of famous original paint- 

ings, scalpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $1.50 per 
dozen: larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stamps for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects. 


[SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 


ENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


KNOX. An Authentic and Complete 
ie “Lite Work the Cradle to the "Oak 
all others The Best and Cheapest. Splen- 
didly illustrated, S-//s like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terma, Send for cir-e 
gulars. Address & MARTE ‘ORD 


MOTH - WAX, 


Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It iz a perfect protection of Furs and Woolen 
Fabrics. and is more economical to use than 
campher 

in one- pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
Agents warted in every ‘ity, Town, and County, 

WM H WH. CHI:.DS, 73 Marpen Lane, N.Y. 

Forsala by W. H. & Co 170 and 17 
William St., N. Y., and the wholesale drug tra qd, 
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Priestley Trade-Mark. 


City by Lord & Taylor, Stern 
Store, B. Altman & Co., 
H. O’ Neill & Co., and otbers. 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For Spring, include Camel's Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’A'ma, and Melrose weaves, 
and Camei’s Hair Mourning Cloth; also plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Crépe 
Cloth, whose popularity eqnals its beauty, Clairetie, Imperial all, 
Convent Cloth. They comprise fabrics tor early spring and for midsummer, aud styles 
suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors, 
niniess rolled on a *‘ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


Princetta, aud 


None genuine 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
Bros., James McCreery «& Co, Jackson’s Mourning 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


CORRESPO 


THE TRUE MEMORIAL TO 
BEECHER. 


AN OPEN -LETTER TO THOSE WHO WILL DECIDE 


-WHAT THE MEMORIAL SHALL BE. 


Gentlemen : 

The duty of deciding on what shall be the permanent 
memorial to Henry Ward Beecher is a distinguished and 
honorable responsibility. It is sufficiently complicated 
to make suggestions from those who will have no part in 
determining the question not entirely out of place. One 
who for personal reasons prefers not to reveal his iden- 
tity= desires to call your attention to the following 
thoughts bearing on the subject. 

The life and labors of Henry Ward Beecher are iden 
tified with Plymouth Church. That was at once his 
home and his throne. His mission in this world was 
conspicuously religious, and his true memorial should 
be something which will continue and perpetuate the 
work of his life. Plymouth Church occupies a pecullar 
position. It is already a down-town church It can 
never in the future do the same kind of work as in the 
past. The wealth of Brooklyn is gradually leaving that 
part of the city, but the population is greater there than 
ever. Probably Columbia Heights will always remain 8 
residence quarter for the wealthy—and there is no more 
beautiful location in the world ; but the most of the 
population in the district in which Plymouth Church is 
located will soon be found in flats and boarding houses. 
This is stil] more true of the regions in which the May- 
flower and Bethel Missions are located. There is no 
grander place in America for a great free church for the 
people than that occupied by Plymouth Church and ite 
missions. It has just the building, just the equipment, 
just the history for such an enterprise, and it is very 
largely surrounded by just the population which such 4 
church should aim to reach, and which without it would 
attend no church. 

lf, now, Plymouth Church and ite missions could be 
endowed—endowed so that all the people in lower 
Brooklyn could be reached by them ; endowed so that in 
the pulpit, in the musical service, in the choice of assist. 
ants, there need be no embarrassment from finsncial 
reasons ; endowed s0 that, even though he is dead, the 
old spirit could continue to live and to rule in the old 
places—this would be the true memorial to the man 

who was never so great and never 80 happy as when 
preaching the Gospel to ‘‘ the common people.” 

Furthermore, this is a work to which people in all 
parts of our own country, and all parts of the English- 
speaking world, would gladly contribute. It would 
awaken responses which would not be awakened by an 
appeal for a bronze monument or a Brooklyn library. 

4A great free church, conducted in the spirit of freedom 
which has become one of the traditions of that place, 
organized so as to reach and meet the wants of those 
who Jive in lonely rooms in boarding-houses, as well as 
the rich; a church in which the grandest music would 
be provided for the common people; a chureh which 
would be a center of evangelistic and reformatory move- 
ment in the future as it has been in the past, organized 
especially to minister to those who are sure to throng 
that locality for years to come, which would continue 
Henry Ward Beecher's work in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
spirit, is needed above all other things in that part of 
Brooklyn which is near to New York. It would be 
his noblest and most appropriate monument. 

If it is objected that endowed churches cultivate a de- 
pendent spirit, my answer is that if the endowment was 
sufficient to provide for such expenses as salaries for the 
ministers and musicians and the care of the buildings, 
even then there would remain different lines of mission- 
ary work which would have their home there. These 
would have to be supported. There is no doubt but 
that this plan would open so many doors of activity 
that there would be a demand for contributions out- 
side of the endowment quite sufficient for discipline in 
the art of giving. If you, gentlemen, as representing 


' @ citizens’ movement find such a plan impracticable, 


then I would venture to suggest to the members of 
Piymouth Church that there will never be so favorable 
a time as now to enlist tens of thousands, all over the 
world, in a movement which would not only insure the 
future of that church, but would also conserve the re- 
sults of Henry Ward Beecher’s ministry as nothing else 
could. Let Plymouth Church now be put in such a 
position by those who revere the memory of the great 
man who was its first pastor that it shall be free from 
financial embarrassment forever, and be enabled to do 
a work among the common people which shall make its 
future worthy of its glorious past. 

? Very sincerely, 


Noonday prayer-meetings a‘ Trinity Church in this city, 
80 successful last year, have been resumed. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MR. BEECHER. 


So much has been said and wri'ten concerning the 
recent act of the Congregational Ministers’ Association 
of Chicago that the following reminiscence may be of 
interest and value at this time : | : 

During a recent visit of Mr. Beecher to Chicago, 
several prominent ministers of our denomination were 
anxious to have Mr. Beecher e to the ministers’ 
meeting at the Grand Pacific, and speak on any topic 
he might choose. The great preacher consented, and 
was introduced by the Rev. William A. L'oyd, of 
Ravensweod. When Mr. Beecher entered the room, he 
was heartily cheered by most of the brethren, especialy 
the younger ones, but there were a few of the severely 
orthodox class who were apparently offended by Mr. 
Beecher’s presence. And yet, if he felt it he did not 
notice it. He said: ‘‘The only topic that cccurs to 
me at this time is the New Creed. This is a vast im- 
provement on the old statements. It is the first bird of 
spring—the herald of brighter and better things. The 
other day, in Boston, a large council installed the Rev, 
Dr. Gordon over the Old South Church, and he was not 
in harmony with the old creeds I never expected to 
live to see this day. My heart is filled with infinite 
gratitude to God that we live in an age of free diecus- 
sion and religious tolerance. Gentlemen, I am an evo- 
lutionist ; but I don’t belleve in ridiog this hcbby to 
death. I believe in clinging to the essentials. The 
Bible is the Werd of God, and whatever is plain and 
unmistakable, that we are to cling to and preach. The 
Old Testament is like a fish—we are to eat the 
flesh and throw away the bones. I am glad to see £0 
many young men here. My work is almost done ; 
yours is just commencing. Gentlemen, put more of the 
revival spirit {nto your preaching. That is what men 
need to-day, and my greatest success has always been on 
this line. Honor the Holy Ghost, and live to save men 
and enrich your generation. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your kind atttention.” H. W. Hagpaves, 

Paster Congregational Caurch. 

GENOA JUNCTION, Wisconsin. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER AT COLLEGE IN 1832. 


A clergyman living in Connecticut at present, who 
was at Amherst College with Mr. Beecher, sends some 
reminiscences to a New York friend, as follows: ‘‘ Mr 
Beecher, for a young man, was very actively engaged 
in all special enterprises of his class; an enthusiastic 
speaker, leading the discussions on matters of general 
interest. He was a warm and fast friend, and asa 
Christian he was not less cordial with every college asso- 
clate. At the beginning of a work of grace, Caristians 
of all classes met to compare views and encourage each 
other, and to consult for more effective work. Mr. 
Beecher at that time was in the youngest class; this 
class was welcomed to the fraternity of Christian wor- 
shipers and workers, and Mr. Beecher stood forth for 
his confréres, uttering the sentiments of a heart.full of 
religious sympathy in most sweet and winning words ; 
he took all by surprise as he stretched out his hands to 
the older Christians in the higher classes, sayicg, ‘ We 
rejoice to welcome you all to our bearts, and to co oper- 
ate with you in every good work.’ He was very active 
among the students asa Christian worker and at college 
prayer-meetings, also in the neighboring villages. He 
had appointments to speak often in schoolhouses, and in 
vacation he spoke in different places on religious and 
moral subjects, by invitation from the students. In 
those days there were many who walked home from the 
college, if the distance was not too t, and much 
chat by the way among students was a feature and a 
pleasant climax to study. A visit in Sutton with Eben 
ezer Bullard, Mr. Beecher’s classmate, brought him an 
introduction to Mr. Bullard’s sister Eunice, the present 
Mrs. Beecher, who has proved herself a noble wife and 
a true woman, equal to all life’s emergencies amid the 
blessings and the trials. 

‘*Mr, Beecher was once at the front of his class {pn a 
controversy of minor importance in which an older class 
was anxious to hold up the freshman in the light of an 
appareat wrong-doer. Mr. Lord (afterward Judge Lord), 
with a gathering from his class, berated Beecher’s class 
with strong opprobrium, but when he finished, young 
Beecher stepped out and told the other side of the story 
—the true version—in language eloquent and scathing, 
which brought the commotionto an end. Mr. Lord, the 
leader of the older class, was much chagrined, and never 
forgave Mr. Beecher, it is said. 

“A st t was once telling Mr. Beecher that his food 
distressed him, and that he was suffering from dyspepsia. 
His reply was, ‘ [f I could not get exercise enough with- 
out, I would roll down hill.’ 

** He was always full of quick thought, and crammed 
with mirthful ideas, and serious ones too, which he 
could scarcely repress ; a light among his companions, 
and full of sympathy and good cheer for any who 
secmed depressed. His presence in revisiting the cv)- 
lege on Commencement days was always an inspiration. 
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| He was the most inveterate reader of any in college, and 

was so much absorbed generally that he neglected his 
classical studies. The faculty appointed Professor Fisk 
(the father of the late Helen Hunt Jackson) to talk with 
Beecher, and urge him to give more attention to 
his studies, eepecially to the Latin and Greek. He was 
invited to call at Professor Fisk’s at a certain time, and 
there he received the gentle admonition. Professor Fisk. 
told him that for his father’s sake and reputation he 
should put forth new efforts, and thereby honor the 
college, the name of Beecher, and himself. When the 
Professor finished, he responded pleasantly and decid- 
edly that he was sent to eollege to prepare himself to 
preach the Gospel, and that he intended to preach it in 
the English language. 

‘* How effectually and beautifully he preached and 
lectured in the English language need not be repeated 
here, but it will be many a year ere his audiences can 
forget the ‘ tall tower now missing from our landscape.’” 

M. P. J. 


LIQUID BREAD. 

A man came to me for some sort of recommendation 
of his beer, to encourage its use. He told how {innocent 
it was, and how healthful—how valuable were hops; as 
if I did not remember the fact that when hops were first 
used they were as much an innovation and exclaimed 
against as the bitter drugs now are, which are cheaper 
than hops. 

And then he added, ‘‘ Why, indeed, beer is rea!ly 
‘liquid bread.’” Then I said: 

not eat the bread? My dentist tells me we 
don’t use our teeth enough, that even oatmeal and hominy 
are not as well as now and then a crust. More than 
that, there seems to be some good left in the grain, 
since cattle and pigs will eat‘t. I doubt if they would 
drink the beer. | 

‘* Besides, my dear eir, it is not natural to take so much 
liquid ; and when you take more fluid than the body 
requires, the secreting organs are overtaxed, and have 
hard work to dispose of it. It’s the same as with the 
eT overworking his heart, it gets tired out and . 

alls. 

‘*Of nine men, beer-drinkers, who applied the other 
day for life insurance to one of our companies, seven 
had Bright’s disease, and were rejected. 

‘‘ Moreover, you can’t enjoy (?) your beer moderately, 
as a rule ; it is poured down, with a call for more. The 
poor stomach, the palate, knows better. 

** Men have tried for a wager to take a glass of beer, 
sipping a teaspoonful at a time. You can’t do it: the 
palate resolutely refuses to take it; the dose becomes 
nauseous.” 

And this is liquid bread ! D. M. D. 


NEWSBOYS’ LODGING-HOUSE. 


O* Monday evening of this week a new boys’ lodging- 
house was opened on Tompkins Square in this city. 

It is a beautiful four-story building, and is the gift of Mrs. 
R. L. Stuart. Its cost was in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
It is to be under the management of the Children’s Aid 
Society, and is to take the place of the old Eleventh Street 
Lodging-House. During the day the building will be used 
as an industrial school, and will accommodate two hundred 
and fifty pupils. It is situated on the edge of the tenement- 
house district, and children whose poverty prevents them 
from attending the public schools will receive instruction in 
different industrial branches as well as in the three R’s. 
The number of such children in the poorer quarters is some- 
what surprising. Social distinctions are very sharply drawn 
among the poor, and the Children’s Aid Society has given 
schooling to thousands of children who: had not attended 
the public schools becausge of their poverty. It is hoped 
that the industrial training given in this school will prevent — 
the children from seeking to begin their apprenticeships 
before they have gained sufficient maturity. At the opening 
exercises on Monday evening speeches were made by Dr. 

John Hall, Judge Davis, Mr. Charles L. Brace, and others. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Plymouth Church has again been bereaved by the recent 
death of Mrs. Ruth Wyman Hutchinson; whose late hus- 
band, Mr. John B. Hatchinson, is still freshly and widely 
remembered. It is not easy to commemorate in a paragraph 
the worth of such a character and the influence of such a 
life as hers, so benign and efficient alike in domestic life 
and in a wide range of philanthropic interests, as recognized 
in her appointment by the Governor, some years since, upon 
the Board of Prison Visitors. For a quarter of a century 
till her death she was First Directress of the Brooklyn 
Orphan Asylum, fostering its development from a humble 
beginning to its present amplitude. Parallel with these 
more public activities ran a copious ministration of charity 
to a large number of private beneficiaries. Such isthe com- 
pendious record of a life in which native energy, good sense, 
and tact were pervaded with a loving, cheerful, and patient 
spirit, and graced with a simple but dignified and kindly 
manner. When death calls public notice to a life at onceso 
unpretentious and so beneficent, the regret of loss is tem- 
pered by the thought that it still quickens many others to 
emulate its faithful following of the Redeemer’s work and | 
to share its inheritanee of the Kedeemer’s joy. 


J, M, Ww, 
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March 31, 1887. 


FINANCIAL. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the foreign commerce for February indi- 
cates only slight relative changes from the 
corresponding month of 1886 as follows: 
Exports merchandise, February, 1887, 
$54,762 848; for February, 1886, $51,- 
905 234; imports for last month $58 976,- 
705; for same time, 1886, $56 686 659. 
It will be seen that the increase is only 

‘about $3,000 000 in exports, and a little 
over $2,000 000 in imports The month 
of February this year was handicapped 
by the great strike extending through 8 
good part of the month ; and, considering 
this fact, the result is better than could 
have been anticipated. This season of 


the year is the season of large imports of 


merchandise for the spring and early sum- 
mer traffic. The exportsof gold and sil- 
ver coin and bullion for the month was 
$4 028 544, most of which was in silver, 
which, as is known, is practically the 
same as mérchandise, and of a kind with 
which we are ladened excessively. 
The Wall Street conditions are signifi- 
cantly changing, or rather not so much 
.the conditions as the manifestations. 
For a long time our security markets 
have been under the reatraining influence 
of the great leaders, who, while very large 
owners of stocks and bonds, were, and 
are, apprehensive of a premature move- 
ment. The fear was, and is, that the 
money market during the months of 
February and March and a part of April 
- ‘would naturally develop a special activity 
owing to the exceptional improvement in 
general trade, and that any extended or 
wide speculation in our general list would 
furnish an opportunity for a set of men 
who are always employing artificial 
means to secure their endr, to withdraw 
funds from the banks and create « strin- 
gency in the market, and thereby force a 
selling movement. Any undue or even 
general speculation would have probably 
invited money manifestation of this 
character. The leaders argued that if the 
movement could be restrained until afier 
the April payments, and until the flow of 
funds should set in from the interior to 
the centers, these two sources of money 
supply would offset any lock up that 
_ could be made, and a speculation such as 
seems reasonable could then commence 
with months of a secured ease in money ; 
hence it is that so many false starts have 


been made, and have halted at limited " 


points and turned back sgain. Within 
the past few days, however, there have 
been evidences that this state of expectancy 
is about to be succeeded by a real and 
more lasting advance in all investments 
and in many of our promising speculative | ¥ 
shares. We think we can confidently 
advise our readers that this new and 
:genuine movement is now fairly in- 
augurated, and will soon show itself in 
very tangible results unless something un- 
foreseen and extraordinary should inter- 
vene to prevent. Purchases made now 
will, we think, give to the purchascr a 
very handsome return within a few weeks. 
This opinion is after mature consideration 
and study of the whole situation, and with 
a general knowledge of the elements that 
_ have gone to the production of a better 
condition of things during the past year. 
Foreign exchange is only steady ; and 
while a pauvte in the decline of sterling 
bills is recorded, the Bank of Eogland has 
reduced its discount rate during the week 
one-half per cent., and general rates for 
funds in the London market and on the 
Continent are very low. This helps to 
influence investments from the other side 
in American securities, which investments 
have been going on during the past two 
weeks toa greater or less extent. S me 
figures below will serve to illustrate the 
continuance of the improvement in the 
earnings of railways this year over last. 
The second week in March makes 
in the aggregate, on sixty-five railways, or 
about one-quarter of the whole mileage, 
showing a total in carnings of $8,553,947 
for the week named as against $3,131,850 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


for the corresponding week of 1886—s 


| difference in favor of this year of $421,097, 


or over thirteen and one-half per cent. in- 
crease. For the third week, on a less 
number of roads (not many having yet 


twelve and one-half per cent. 

The appointment of the Inter State 
Commerce bill Commissioners seems to 
have been made mostly in the inter- 
est of a fair,’ judicial interpretation 
of the law, and without partisan sig 
nificance. Judge Cooley, of Michigan, 
is especially qualified for the office, 
bringing to it not only railway experience 
but a particularly apt qualificatl n for 
affairs in the management of practice! 
qucstions im a practical way. On the 
whole, the country and the rail ways are to 
be congratulated on the selection of good 
men at the expentef the politicians. The 
administration of a law of this nature wi!) 
prove tentative, and the crudity of the law 
itself will doubtless be manifested in many 
of its features. So, now thatthe Congress 
of the nation has taken in hand the partial 
management of our internal transporiation 
we may expect encless modifications and 
endless tinkering with the law, unti] the 
time comes about, finaliy, as it did witb 
Granger legislation, when, in disgust at 
the futility cf all such meddling with pri- 
vate enterprise, a complete repeal of the 
statute will result There is going to be 
disappointment in the working of this new 
legislation by those who insisted on its 
enactment—namely, the Granger {nterests 
of the distaut West. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease................ $3,408,500 
Specie, decrease. .............- 3,249,900 
Legal tenders, increase. 240,800 
Deposits, decrease............. 7,442,400 
Reserve, decrease ....... »- 1,148,500 


The bank surplus reserve now stands at 
about $6250000 We are nearing the 
time when the drift of funds will be back 
from the interlor. At present, and for 
the past two months, we have been losing 
funds from the customary shipments to 


the interior by the city banks. 
WaLL STRERT. 
Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Capital Paid up 81,000,000. 
its 6 ee Debenture of $500, 


running years, 
rustees, and individual” invest 


ors ured b> First Mort a 5 
worth tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 


hoe Mercantile Trust Company of New 
secured also by the entire paid-up 
capital of $1 


,000,000 
also offers GUARANTEED Six PER 
CENT. first mortgages o City business 
aw and improved farms in KaNS and MI8- 


Call at office or kos full LIN. Secretary, to 
-ROLAND R. 
table aw York, 
re. MORG 


JOHN M. BHRIGLE Phila. ‘Pa 


71, 


The a investment Company, 
mets wa, wi Paid “Up ca capital o 'sG00.- 
000. surplus 875,000. Mortg 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both  Prieiioal an 
Debenture Ho secured by ft 
Loans held in crust - the 
5 per cent. 


Jompany. N. Y. 
deposit for periods under Write fer fuil 
ref company at 150 


pres. a and General Manager. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassae Street, New York, 
1.13 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON. 


FURNISH yo FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE W DRAFTS 


eer eee 


tile 
tes of 


ORLD. ALSO 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND fH CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

Per mort gages on ain 

Real Estate. Loans approved by 

ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREX- 
CES BAST AND WEST. Bolicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


WANTS, 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wilh be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen conis per line.] 


Wanted, in a small family, a home for an 


assist with housework. Address a Mont- 
N. 


reported), the percentage of increase is . 


orphan girl, eighteen years of age, where she can | 


Minnesota. The rich wheat fields 
interior Dakota are reached via Wate 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kank 


ma BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING“* BLEACHING 


1 HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


_SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY 4nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORE. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS... 


The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1832 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest inm- 
provement made in pianos of the century.”’ 

_For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO C0., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
Pens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp, Waltham St., 


BOSTON, 


“TA MAN 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THE 


ROCK PACIFIC RAL Wat 


pe reason of its central position, close relation to prin 
pa 


1 lines past and continuous at 
terminal points W hwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle Link f in that transcontinental system 
which invites and faellitates travel and amie in either 
direction between the Atlanfic and Pacifi 

The Rock Island‘main line and branches include Chi- 
Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Washi ~~ 


in Illinois; Daven rt, Muscatine, 

eld, paying Oskaloosa, West Lib- 

n ianola, Winterset, at 

, Audubon, Hatten Guthrie Centre and 

luffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton. St. Joseph, 

Cameron and Kansas City, in uri; Leavenworth 

and Atchis. n,in Kansas; Albert rt Lea, Minneapolis and 

St. Paul, Minnesota: Watertown, in Dakota, and 
bh termediate cities, towns and villages. 


The ‘Great Rock Island Route 
, Comfort and Safety to those who 


Its 


t—unsu e worl 

All Ex. press Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 

River consist of Comfortable magnificent 

Chicago. St ose d Kansas C Ci 
4 Chair Cars. 


Famous Albert Lea Route 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BECK & 60. 


IMPORTERS, ANP 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season o 
1887, embracing 


_The-Newest Designs and Colorings 


In Eneglleh, French, German, and Japanese 


Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 
RFAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 


APPLYING D'KECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 
made. 


ALSO 
OMY “In OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
£x§PECIALEY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


BY PaTENTS 


Awarded the Gold Yedal REDUCED 
\t the International Health PR ] CES 


“xhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
'UR OWN MANU “ACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
JH 4*NY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 
100 BUTTONHOLES 


Made in one hour with the 


“Family ” Buttonhole Attachment, 


which can be applied to any iock-stitch sew'ng- 

machine without alteration, and has a Prnetieal 

ve over @ year in use among families and 
ers. 


Price within reach of a'l. 


Send two-cent stamp, mention thi« paper, and full 
testimonials, and sample of work will 


Addrers or call on 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’GCO,, 


16 East 14th Street, New York. 


Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 
of Cuffs. 


_Rabens, Angelo, Murillo. 


THE AIR BRUSH. 


itimate ar iat’a tool. Finest tech- 
ni effects with marvelous economy 
of time’ Its use in black and — 
and. water colors pot only an 
plishme:rt, but source of elegant ond 
remunerative employment in the arts, 
Send for deacription. 


AIR BRUSH M’F’G C0., 


46 St., Keckford, IIL 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers [Egg tos 
hanics onteir best work. INCH 
usin eve 
way possible. Remember that ONLY "GENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Gine is manufactured sole! 


RUSSIA CEMENT C 


PARKER’S 


and Me« 
nas Drought a lot of imitators copy 


Sample by mail 2c. stamps. 


Is the direct, favorite line between Chicogs and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
ns run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and Sohing grounds of Iowa and 


effers 


rtor inducements to travelers between Cincinnati 


hison, Leavenworth, K 
Peal intermedia 


EA. 


HAIR BALSAM 


the popuiar favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
cray, and preventing Dandruff, 
it cleanses the sealp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
SOc. and 81.00 at Druggista, 


Its merits as a W ASH BLUE have been fu:ly tested 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
zrocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. WILTBERGER, Prop., 238 N. Seeond St, ‘Phil. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS - 


| 
ST NC 
| 
| 
* 
RED WIND Gremm Bay 
LINJO 1 S/2 Wwerect styles. Perfect 
REViRSBLE COLLAR 27 Kilby Street, Reston, Mase 
a 
Gua af 
travel over roadbed is thoroughly ballasted a WUINE sT 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures Y 
of stone andiron. Its rolling steck is perfect ashuman E ONL To 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 18 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of ite passer.ger accommodation is unequaled in “ 
he 
nts. All classes of patrons, 60S 4 
penedally families ladies and children, receive frem 
Rock Island trains protection, 
mindly t 
ers—ob{a ™ ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE 
. JOHN 
2 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


INION. 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S 


New York, Tuvrsepay, Marcu 31, 1°87. 


| MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


The new mode cf piano construction, in- 
vented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin 
in 1882, ig an assured success, tested and 
proved, many of the best judges having pro- 
nounced it ‘‘the greatest iaprovement in 
pianos of the century.’’ By it musical tones 
of remarkable brightness and purity are ob- 


The Publisher regretshisinabil- 
ity to sypply any moreopies of 
our issue of March 17, cuontain- 
ing the Beecher supplement, the 
entire edition having been ex- 
hausted, Although a large de- 
mand was anticipated, and a 
great number of extra copies 
were printed, the edition has 
proved inadequate for the pur- 
pose. Wearetiierefore compelled 
to make this announcement, 


WHAT ONE SUBscKIBER HAS DONE, 


CHICAGO, 1887. 


Publisher Christian vion: 

If you will se:d me twenty five coples of 
this week’s Christian Uuxton, and, if you 
think best, twenty-five more next week, IT 
will see what I can d» in getting eubscrip 
tions for you inthe chureh. 1 donot want 
any commission, but would like, if you can 
make any concessions for a club, or to get 


~-the paper introduced, the best figures you 


can make. I have taken the paper from the 
start, and not do it. and have 


gaid a good word for it when I eould, but 


never have put in apy great amount of work 
forit Our people bave generally taken the 
Advance ;”’ but the action of the church 
last night in ref. rence to the Chic-g> minis- 
ters’ treatment of Mr Beecher on his death 
bed shows that the people are ripe for & 
change. 

"Personally, not like your chief editor's 
views of the labor qiestion, but they will 
not do much harm and'[ want to see the 
infiuence of the paper extended. Drs. Goo1- 
win, Little, and Humphrey do not represent 
all the Congregationalists, nor a)] the Chris 
tians, in the ‘‘rowdy West.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
In reply to the above letter we 
sent at once a statement of our 
club terms, a asa vesult of one 
evening's work,a club of sixteen 
was easily obtained, which has 
been since materially increased, 
Thisiswhatajyriend of progress 
and liberty can dotointroduce its 
representative journalintoa con- 
will be the nexrt 
to follow ‘his excample? 


NOTHING LIKE IT. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, March 26, 1&87. 
Your magnanimity toward t e Congrega 

tional intolerants of Chicago pleases me, 
gratifies me, because it is generous, and also 
because it is strongly reproachful. It (that 
opposition to the resolution of condolence) 
is a ‘‘damned spot’? that will never ‘‘out’’ 
from the reputation of the one who made it 
But it will make people think some; it will 
make intolerance odious ; aniso Mr. B2echer 
will continue to speak.—Tue Christian Union 
is pre-eminent in its field There is nothing 
like it, or even comparib’e. May you be 
spared for, oh! just so long as you will stay 
Your leadership in thought grows year by 
year. Youg grateful friend, . 


NEAR A MODEL. 
HARTFORD, (onn., March 4, 1987. 
Gentlemen : 

I remain of the opinion that The Christian 
Union is the best weekiy reiigious paper 
of which I havegknowledge. For its brief, 
clear, and full résmé of the principal cur- 
rent events; for its vigorous and cathoic 
discussion of questions theolozica! and other- 
wise ; and, in brief, for the whole make-up 
of the paper, I think it admirable, and, in- 
deed, near a mod¢’. 

Yours very truly, —-. 


CANNOT DO WITHOUT IT. 


AMUERSsT, Mass. 
Dear Christian Daion : 
Please to renew my subscription, for which 
I inclose post-office money order for €2 50. 
Let me add that, having been compelled 
to leave my parish and to resign my charge 
by reason of a throat trouble, I am obliged 
to stop all other papers. But I cannot do 
without The Christian Union. I value it 
more and more, and as I compare it with 
other religious journals I find myself giving 
it the preference. I am especially pleased 
with its position in regard to the Andover 
patter. Yourscordially, (Rey.) 


tained, ard tuning !s required less than one- 
quarter as often as inthe old system. An 
illustrated catalogue, fully explaining the 
inaprovements, will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. 


ATTRACTIONS AT THE COMBINED 
SHOWS. 


Amorg the chief attractions at the Barnum 
and Forepaugh shows in Madison Square 
Garden are the funny performances of the 
three clown elephants and the quadrille of 
the troupe of e'ght elephants, which actually 
go through all the figures of the dance witb 
the precision of human beings. The Beck- 


lent aquatic entertainment, and give the 
audience a fair idea of whatit is possible 
to do under the water, as well as showing 
the method of saving lives in danger of 
drowning. Madame Garetta and her trained 
doves, the Silbons, the elephant band of 
musicians, t'e hairy family, etc, are al’ 
well adapted to create laughter, wonder, 
and astonishment in all beholders, accord. 
ing to the act or feature exh'bited. Bar- 
num’s has been universally acknowledged 
to be the greatest show on earth, and now 
that it is combined with Forepangh’'s, the 
only rival it ever bad, what to call it is a 
question easier asked than answered. 


THE JAEGER SaNITARY WOOLEN 
SYSTEM COMPANY. 


The remarkable success of Dr. Jaeger’+ 
Sanitary Woolen System Company has in- 
duced the management to form a stock com 

pany, with a capital of $750,000, in order to 
cupply the growing demand for these goods 
in this country. Already nearly snuflficient 
stock has been taken to give asstrance of an 
early completion of the organization. By; 
the arrangement as presented it will be seen 
that the reserved st~ck in the treasury is sub- 
stantially set d »wn to the credit of the pres- 
ent and succeeding subscribers, so that the 
dividend received by each, of the whole, wil] 
be proportional to his partial holdings ; while 
the organizing stockholders will have the 
future disposal and eontrol of the remaining 
stock. 


TO INVESTORS. 


The Jarvis Conklin Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany has recently been incorp rated as suc 
cessor to Messrs. Jarvis, Conklin & Company, 
Kansas City, Mo , and a New York cffice has 
been opened in the Equitable Building, under 
the management of Koland R Conklin, Sec 
retary. Theold firm has been prominent in 
the investment field for the last ten years, 
having loaned over $10,000,000 for individual 
investors, Savings banks, and Insurance 
Companies in the Eastern Stat‘s and Europe 
The new Company has a paid-up capital of 
$1,000,000, and will continue the business of 
the old firm, and offer securities to investors 
inthe form of debentures and guaranteed 
mortgages on improved farms in the States 
of Kansas and Missouri. These debentures 
are direct obligations of the Company, bear- 
ing six per cent. interest, and are issued in 
series of $100,000, secured by an equal 
amount of real estate mortgages placed in 
the hands ot the Mercantile Trust Company, 
of New York, as Trustee. The Jarvis-Conk- 
lin Mortgage Trust Company has the benefit 
of the services and experience of the mem 
bers of the old firm as its own officers, and 
its stockholders are mostly customers of the 
old firm throughout the Eastern States. De 
benture bonds secured by tarm mortgagee 
have become a very popular form of invest- 
ment for those who do not wish the care of 
all the papers connected with the mortgages, 
and when issued by a company of large cap- 
ital and undoubted reliability are among the 
best class of securities offered to investors. 
The advertisement cf this Company can be 
found in our financial co!unin. 


Peculiar in medicinal merit and wonderful 
ecures—Hood's Sarsapa‘illa Now is the time 
to take it, for now it will do the most good 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs Coids. 
Successfally used over fifty years. 


withs, champion swimmers, afford an excel-. 


A VIOLENT CoveH coyTINvED through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in the spring. 
Soothe and tone the Irritated and weakened 
lungs with Liale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, and the Cough y'elds aud the danger disap- 
pears. 25c , 50c., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, 

GermanCorn Remover kiilsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 

™ke’s Toothache enrein 1 Minuta 

DIED. 

HUTCHINSON.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
22. Mrs. Ruth B. Hutchinson, widow of John B. 
Hutchinson, in her seventy-second year. 


WOOD.—At Albany, NY, Friday, March 25, 
1887, Eliza Gould, wife of Bradford R. Wood, in 
the seventy eighth year of her age. 

Funeral on Monday, 28th inst... at $ P.M., 
ea late residence, 149 Washington Avenue, 


Ladies 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would. find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete intormation furnished and care- 
ful attention given to orders. 


Lord & T. lor 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N. 


BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Unly 
Jressing that will produce a Polish without 6 he 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. ch 
Gottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for supert- 
ority over ail others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


8’ GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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The engraving shows thie m Oat ee een of all 
climbing plants, It grows auywhere where there are 
old trees, walls or strings to cling to—growing 
50 ft. In One season, Licoming continuously from 
June to November, its MOON-LIKE flowers being 
of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The 
Moon tlower blooms only at night oron dull days; it 

ves out a delicious odor, simnilar to the Eng Mak 


4 
‘thorn, or Jessamine. Asuinmer garden at Washe 
ington, BD, C,, attracted thousands on wioonlight 


nights, its arbors being covered by the Moon flower, 
Although the Moon flower should not be set out 
until about the time tomatoes can be set out, or corn 
planted, yet itis of the simplest culture and gat 
be grown easily in flower-pota or boxes iu aw 
ordinary sitting-room until the time of setting 

out. We sold nearly jifty Uiousand of this 
beautiful flower last year, aud bad hundreds of 
letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the pnr- 
chasers. Price, extrastronug plants, 40¢, each; 3 for 
$1.00. 7 for $2.00, or 12 for $23.00, free, by Mail; or 
$12.00 per 100 by Express, buyer to pay olargea, 
All pure ra of the Moon flowerare entitled to our 
Catalogue of ** EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
No. 68 (the largest and most beautiful ever issued) 
FREE. Yo those who are not purchasers it will be 
mailed on receipt of 10c. (in stamps). 


PETER°HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortiandt St., New York, 


New 


‘The Coole 

J than er, incl 
‘Bottom Surface 8 
END FOR ILLUST 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE 


Woe marked upon As Rodman’s butter by Prof. Alvor 
ay the Bay State Fair, Boston, Oct., hen 
butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest F Fair ever held in 


” n-Fricela 


E. Gladstone at the “Midlands* Hawarde 
England, the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, 
use the COOLEY CBEAMERS in their dairies and so doa 
Very Large Majority ofthe best dairymenin All Countries. 
er has more Labor Saving Conveniences 


Elevato Cabinets 
TED CIRCULARS, 


Bellows ‘Falls, Vermont. 


@ 
@ 
te all who write for is 


ree PL PI tes, 


ard en, 
and 


Thoro hbred Stock 
ES in VEGETABLES and 


ARE NOVEL 
ed elsewhere. Send 


and 
FLOWERS, 
ef: of real value, which cannot be obtain 
for the most complete Catalegue published, to 


CoO., PH 


eates ments ev 
fered. Now’ 6 your time to. 
orders for our ¢ 


se China Tea 
Gold Band Moss Rose To ‘let Set, Watch h, Brase 
or Webster's Fer ful! | parsiculars ed addreag 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Ghecoiate for family use. 


Requtres no boiling. \nyalyable for Dys t 
end Children. Buy your degler or cond So 
for trigl can, O. WILBUR & 6ONS, 


ADELPHIA 
UDSON Sencusn 
ENCLISH 


BLACK BALL brand 
Markin IN Kerice2 25cts. 


a F. Freeman, -46M No 
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| THE COOD N 
GREATAMERICAN Ble 8 
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+ A eas 3nd Coffees, 8nd sec 
& beautiful Gold Band or Mo 
j 
5 eat. Absolutely > 
| INDELIBLE. Cannots’ 
| be washed out afler 
tthasoncedried. A 
Stretcher. given 
with each bottle, for 
holding ihe clothing 
a r storekeeper for 
or wit besent post hd 


To muse, while listening to the song 


I would not lose the rapture sweet, 


= March 31, 1887. 
=— 
FUGITIVE POEMS. ~° 


THE WOOD3 IN WINTER. 
By W. F. BARNARD. 


There {s a silence in these woods to-day 

That seems not silence, but clear speech and 
song 

In subtle numbers : voice of things to be. 

I hear the rustle of the summer leaves, 

‘And drowsy murmurs of the bees that flit 
From flower to flower. I catch the odor sent 
From wind-swayed blossoms. And thesong of 

birds 
In distant meadows falls upon my ear. 
All things bear prophecy of change—they seem 
To wait impatiently till change shall come ; 
And all their voice is like that subtle speech 
Cast through love s silence when al) the heart 
Is mirrored in the eye. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 


When silent lies the sleeping town 
In its profoundest rest, 

There is a ship comes sailing down 
Upon the river’s breast, 


- Wide-winged as that enchanted swan, 
She saileth through the night, 
And purple grows the gloom upon 
~The magic of her flight. 


The bark she bears no mortal name, 
No crew of mortal mold — 
Ulysses’s ship of song and flame, 
Of cedar wood and gold ! 


She is the ship that Turner knew 

_ On the enchanted seas ; 

She floats far isles of music through, 
And isies of memories. 


And she is mystica!ly franght 
With dreams remembered long, 
That drift on ail the tides of thought 
And ail the seas of song. 


She hath Ulysses by her helm, 
As io the olden time— 
This ship of & diviner realm 
And of a fairér clime. 
—[{Longman’s Magazine. 


STRIVING. 


I started on a lonely road: 
A few companions with me went: 
Some fell behind, some forward strode, 
But all on on: high purpose bent : 
To jive for nature, finding truth 
In beauty and the sbrines of art; 
To consecrate our j»yous youth 
To aims outside the common mart, 


I turned aide and lingered long 
To pluck a rose, to hear a bird ; 


Of brooks through leafy covers heard ; 
To live in thoughts that brought n° fame . 

Or zuerdon from the thoughtless crowd ; 
To toll for ends that could not claim 

The world’s applauses coarse and loud. 


Bat still, though oft I biod my sheaf 

In fields my comrades have not known, 
Though art is long and life is brief, 

And youth has now forever flown, 


Nor scorn the toil of eariier years ; 
Still would I climb with eager feet, 
Though towering height on height appears. 
—[Cranch's Ariel and Caliban.” 


THE SONG THE SIRENS SANG, 


By Rosert J. BuURDETTE. 


In sea caves dark and rocks where hides 
The restless wind that haunts the sea, 

Where murmuring waves and moaning tides 
Chant their unceasing melody ; 

In meadows bright with fadeless spring, 
Where deatmen’s bones the light defiles, 

What were the songs they used to sing — 
The sirens of the sunny isles? 


Soft-breathed and tender, sweet and low, 
Across the waters dark and wild, 

The wanderer heard their numbers flow, 
And all his soul their charm beguiled ; 

Swift through the breakers’ snowy foam 
He drove his bark with panting breath, 

Forgetting wife and child and home, 
While sirens sang him to his veath. 


We know thelr songs—they had but one— 
Odysseus heard the fateful thing ; 
Ard madness seized son; 
Who heard **The Flowers that Bloom in 
“pring; 
And still unchanged in air or word, 
The sirens sing, with tireless breath, 
The same old song Ulysses heard, 
And with it still sing men to death. . 
—([Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE ISLE OF LONG AGO. 


By BENJAMIN F. TaYLor. 
(Died February 24.) 
Ob! a wonderful stream is the river Time, © 
As it rans through the realm of tears, 
With a faultiess rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends in the ocean of years ! 


| And the name of this isle is the ** Long Ago,” 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 3 


~ 


And the years in the sheaf, how they come and 
they go ; 

On the river’s breast with its ebb and its flow, 

_ Asit glides im the shadow and sheen! | 


There's a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 

There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 

And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are straying. 


And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust—oh ! we loved them so— 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
There are parts of an infant’s prayer, | 
There’s a lute unswept and a harp without 
strings, - 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments our loved u-ed to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy 
shore 
By the fitful mirage‘ls lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent 
roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river was fair. ~ 


Oh ! remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 
All the day of our life until n'ght : | 
And when evening glows with its beautiful 
smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumbers awhile, 
May the greenwood of soul be in sight. — 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


’Twixt fool and wise 
difference lies: 
The fool tis fol y shows, 
Yet krows it not; 
The wise his folly knows, 
Yet shows it not. —[ lid-Bits. 


A WHEATON SEMINARY ALUMN, 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE former pupils of Wheaton Seminary, 
one of the oldest and most respected in 
sti utions of learning in New find 
themselves strong enough in this part of the 
country to unite in an Alumr@ Association, 
already numbering nearly thirty members, 
and full of vitality. Its first annual break 
fast will take place at the Hotel Brunswick, 
in this city, on Saturday, April16. It is ex- 
pected that Mrs. C. C. Metcalf, for thirty 
years Principal of the Seminary; Mrs E B 
Wheaton, its generous patron ;.Miss M. B. 
Briggs, and others closely identified with ifs 
history, will be present, and aad greatly to 
the pleasure of the occasion. The officers of 
the Association are: Kate Upson Clark, ’69, 
President; Caroline Stickney Creevey, '63, 
First Vice-President ; Annie Moies MacMur- 
ray, Second Vice President; Irene D. Miller, 
176, Treasurer: Susan Pratt McIntyre, Sec 
retarv. Requests for tickets to the breakfast 
shou'd be sent, as soon as possible, to Mrs, 


McIntyre, at 187 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Two Kinps or Paitis —The econom- 
jcal ca'slogue-uwaker who thus set down 
two titles : 
Mill on the Fioss. 

do. ‘‘ Politfcal Esonomy, 
has a sister who keeps a universal scrar- 
book into which everything goss, but 


which is carefully indexed. She, too, 
has a mind for saving, as witness : 
Patti, Adelina, 

do. Oyster. 


LES MISERABLES. 


When Victor Hugo wrote his famous book 
with this title it became popalar all over the 
civilized worli. There are so many human 
beings who are in some way or other misera- 
ble, that the name at once arrested the atten- 
tion of the public . 

Verily, the brotherhood of misery is large. 
But there is a great deal of misery in the 
world which might readily be got ri of. 
Thankful reporis from ex-miserables show 
what a large and honored share Compound 
Oxygen has had ip working misery out and 
bringing health and comfort aod joy in its 
place. People who bave been almest ready 
to destroy themselves have been brought up 


vitalizer. Mcn who have been overwhelmed 
with the misery of nervous prostration have 
been made bright and hopeful and cheery. 
Women almost helpless have peen set on foot 
and made happy. One gentleman who wis 
utterly prostrated with nervous infirmity 
uzratetully writes: After turee weeks [treat- 
ment »m able t report as foliows: Felt im- 
provement from tts first use Dv not have 
sucn terrible bad feelings ; am more comfort- 
able; fevl more like living, aud am begin. 
nivg to énj »y myseit. My mind is brighter ; 
all vature seems more lovely and fresher.’’ 

For all you’ want to know aboat this meth: 
od of escaping from misery, write to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila- 


Established 1857. 


March April May | 


Are the months fn which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine ual to Hood's 
Sarsaparilia. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 
blood, removing all trace of scrofula or other dis- 
ease. It creates an appetite, and imparts new 
strength and vigor to the whole body. It Is the ideal 
spring medicine. Try it this season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a spring medicine. 
and! fing it just the thing. It tones up my system 
and makes me feel like a different man. My wife 


from it. She says it is the best medicine she ever 
took.” FRANK C. TorNnerR, Hook & Ladder No. 1, 
Friend Street, Boston, Maas. 


“When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
dizzy in the morning, had a headache and no appe- 
tite ; but now | can hardly get enough cooked to 
eat.”” EMMA SHEPARD, 1 Coral St., Woreester, Mass 


Purifies the Blood 


“After suffering many years with kidney com 
plaint, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 


more good than anything elss.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CU., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


DRESS REFORM 


Carments. 
JERSEY FITTING KNIT 


| 


i In Silk, Weo!, Merino, and 


auze, 
Perfect in F't «nd the most 
Desirat le 'n Market. 


Bates’ Waist 


Bin. 
i 


Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


Send for Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue. 


MISS BATES, 


One Flight, 


47 Winter St., 
Boston. 


ey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


wa Best Couch Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


“3 in time. Sold by druggists. 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention to 


to 
and upwards) MUSIC TTEES, 
ORGAN ISTS, and others are invited to to us 
for allinfomation connected with oura RIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and etficationa, on 
saléatlow 


takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great benefit | ~ 


Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done me | 


359 Broadway, 


see 4 


1985. 

POR BO fs AND CiRLS ages 3to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. wseless 
harness to bother, Fits beautifully and with perfect 
and freedom. Will WASII. Wears splen- 
Jidly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sampie by mil, 75 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


9,MILLION 


-worn during 
the past six 
years. 
_ This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


ilst.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
Seed Of Our Corsets, 
combined with 
low 


HEALTH © ABDOMINAL @ CORALINE © 
prices. 


‘“‘DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover, 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


—FOR— 


_cnurcn LIGHT 
FRIN 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. ¥ 


_ THE VERY_BEST | 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred stvleg 
. Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandcliers 


for ereru conceivable use, Catalogues 


from the depths by meaus of this wonderful | CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


ceptable to the most delicate stomach. 


pest & Best light kn 

Show Windows Indigestion, acute aud atonuic bys«pepsia, Chronic and 

etc. Newand 48tro Intestinal atarrh, Chol-ra Infantum, and in 
of room, convelha~ nes from ‘cute Diseases, 


Over 5,000 physicians have sent to ns the moet flatter. 


ing opinions upon Digestylin as ermedy fe ii diseas 
arising feom @ remedy for ali diseases 
‘or W years we have munutactured the Digesti - 
ments exnressiv for PHYSICIANS’ for the 
year DIGESTYLIN has becu by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges- 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedv, but a scientific 
prepgration, the formula of which is plainly printed on 


eaeh bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 


by a careful and proper treatment of 
_ prope ss “nt of the ferments 
manufacture. It is very agreeable to the taste aaa Pn 


For the relia- 


bility of our statements we would re 
tree. Please state wants. uid respectfully refer to 
all Olesale and Retail Drnezist: ‘ 
WHEELER rat 60. generally, Price 81.00, b 
ashington St, Lake 
Boston, Mass. "| Chicago, HL. WM. F. KIDDER & CO.,, 
§ No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


John st., N.¥. 


Troy, N. Y.., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 


ita causes, and new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
bome, by one who was deaf 
noted specialints without benefit. Cured himseY in 


three months, and since then bundreds of others. 
Full partic nt on application. T 8&8. PAGE, 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 


WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 
for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; als 
Chimes and Peals. fer more th2: 

‘half a century noted for superiortt 
over all others. 


ba Pat. IMprovep 
the Whispers heard distinetly 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated boo 
or callon F HISCOX, R52 Y¥ Narne thie paper 


FREE Address 


McShane Bell. Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like birds bet ween ; 


delpnia, who will mail you, free, a treatise 
giving information. | 


Cummers anv for. CHURCHES, 
Send for Price ah oes Addres: 


SH 
Cc 


ROOT 


fakes Five Cations of « delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. trengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity.and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds ~ 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


Now York City, | 


3 1 
Lc 
y 
| 
_ CELEBRATED 
$ \ Wis 
@RSETS 
| a 
| es CONS UMIPTION 
uilders of the Grand Organsin Tremout Temple 
and the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
| yn; Music Hall, Cinciunati, and of over I3O 
CHURCH ORGANS?" | | 1 \ 
HN softest chea 
elegant desi 
= 
\ 
HIRES -BELR 
Au 
25 Cents PACKAG 
| 
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